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PREFACE 

The little inteiiude or debate hen studied and reprinted has been paved over 
by (tudenti of the Elizabethan dnuna almost in silence. It has been thou^t of, 
afipaiently, ai a mere dnmatic oddity, filling no recognized niche in the Btructun 
(rf literary Ustoiy. And yet the }»ece deserves to be temembeied, if only as a 
cniioui tpediaea of the wit of other days. It has, moreover, a wealth of contem- 
pcxaiy allusion of a peculiariy intetesting kind, illustratiiig particulariy tlw tavern 
manners of our ancestors and the lore and language of tbeii drinking. The [riecc 
ia full of the stock wittidsms, the e[^nieral turns of phrase whidi were the modem 
p(£te conversations of thcce days.' 

And finally the dialogue is after all not quite iid feneris, but possesses a hitherto 
unreoogniaed significance in its rdaticm to the academic drama and especially 
to the minor entertainments in vogue at Cambridge University. Definite evidence 
that Witu, Beert and Ah was itself written for performance at Cambridge is lack- 
ing, thou^ it is by.no means improbabie that such was the case. But its imme- 
diate literary connection with the little group of Cambridge plays among idiicb 
I have [daccd it can hardly be questioned. 

This omnection is dearer in the first edition of the piece than in the second. 
I have chosen, however, to reprint the latter because of the interest of the added 
material. The differences, <)duch are considerable, between the first and second 
etUtions arc dearly indicated in the footnotes. The third edition differs from the 
second duefly in matteiB of qtelling and punctuation; variants of this sort, I have 
Bot thou^t it necessary to tecptd. In a few cases where I have corrected obvious 
eiTDis of typography b the edition of 1630, the changes have been duly noted at 
the bottom of the page. In collating the third editimi I have made use of a 
copy in the possessjon of Mr. Alfred C. Potter of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
who has very generously put his extensive collection of tobacco literature at my 

* For enmpk, Tcut'i liddlfais docriiitioi of Nutmec: "imod aad HOBd uid ill of a ooloar"; 
Wbe^ dccIlBit {inTnt: "At Dtnong ud at Fogt-ball, iB fcDDwia"; and Ale'i "Geatlam an 
rou K) nmiile to fisbt loT ttK vail. Why the waU'i my LaadloTdi." a joke M tbreadban ia Ks da; , 
■0 dmbt, u aor o< tba 'UIb witddamiDl lodctj nondgd by Deaa SirlFi. 
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INTRODUCTION 



I. EDmONS AND RZPUHTS 



"Wine, Been, and Ale, Together by the Eares. A Dialogue, 
Written first in Dutch by Gallobelgicus, and faithfully translated out 
of the original! Cogie, by Mercurius Brittanicua, for the benefite of his 
Nation. Horat. Siecis omnia nam dura Deus proposuit. London, 
Piinted by A. M. for John Grove, and are to bee sold at his Shop, at 
Fumivals Inne Gate in Holbome. 1629." Such, in full, is the title 
page of the first edition of the dialogue reprinted in the following 
pages. The volume is extremdy rare; indeed, I know of but a single 
copy, a small octavo in the British Museum, formerly in the possesion 
of the Duke of Roxburghe.' It has never, to my knowledge, been 
reprinted. 

A second edition, "much enlarged," appeared in 1630 with the 
title "Wine, Beere, Ale, and Tobacco Contending for Superiority," 
and it is upon this that the present text is based. The reviuon om- 
sbted in the addition of the sprif^tly rAle of Tobacco and in two con- 
siderable excisions from the eadier tot. Of this second editioD 
copies are to be found in the British Museum, in the Bodleian, and in 
private hands. It was reprinted substantially without change for the 
same bookseller in 1658, adorned with a wood cut representing a 
tavern scene. 

A reprint of the second edition was published in 1854 by J. O. 
Halliwell in his Literature of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, 
without collation of the first or third ediUons or other critical appara- 
tus.* Halliwell's volume was of limited circulation and is now very 
rare. The dialogue may, therefore, fairly be called inaccessible to the 
modem reader.* 

' Tht Beibnc^ uth ir ituDicd on [he By kal, ud the bodk ii Istxl in tlic ule otilociK of 
tbc Ubmy of Jubn. thod duki, uiucnl by G. uid W. Nlcbol, Londoa, 1111. The punin in tbi 
tot ol tht CiM tdbloa wUcb mre omfttcd ia tbo cditioa ol I63D, m anf diy iadicM«d io tUs a>(iy 
Ep Bk, pnvmMlity £« tlu directioii ai the pnater in leUinff 1>c lecDiid editjoo. It u cIb&t Ergn tlu 
typofrtpbial almiuitia of the tvo ClKt the oimpaeHor hul the printed text belon him. 

* HiUwell maim » nxBiiaii of the Gnt editiao. Be nmuti thai be hu heud ol the ((btencc 
ef u MtUm RpcfM bat hM been auUe to fiod loy tnce d it. PoMibly tbe editioa of leSt w» [he 

■ WhH, Bin, awiAltk entered u ■ balkd. m ■ Ibt with MlKn. to Frudi Couke, ]u. M. It30. 
AafitMri' Ji«ul», ed. Aiber, IV, 236. TWa cm hudly refer to the wowd rdltloo of mi dlaJogiM , 
wUd bote 1 di fl erm t title. Tbe sitiy nuy record the Cruifet ol pabbben' licbli ia the fint eiUtloB 
ar, what k mm likdy, the publication or tiuelei ol a ballad niDf tbe •ama luKrial. 
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II. Date and Authosshif 

The ascription of Wine, Beere, and Ale, oa the title page of the 
first edition, to Gallobelgicus and Mercnrius Brittanicus conveys no 
trustworthy information regarding either its authorship or its source. 
The names are obviously mere humorous adaptations of the pseu- 
donyms used by the publishers of two contemporary news books; 
Mercnrius Brittanicus being the first English newspaper, started by 
Thomas Archer in 1625, and Mercurius Gallobelgicus, a Latin review 
of continental affairs, which had been issued at half yearly intervals 
from Cologne since 1594 and which circulated widely in England as 
well as abroad. That the play is no translation from the Dutch but 
an original product of English wit is clear enough from the text itself, 
with its abundance of purely English allusions and its incessant rattle 
of English puns.* 

But while these names afford no clew to the authorship of the play, 
they are of some sl^ht assistance in determining its date. The first 
number of Mercurius Brittanicus was issued February 23, 1624-25; 
the last extant number is dated February 8, 1625-26, but the periodical 
probably continued to run until the end of the year. The title page 
of Wine, Beere, and Ale must, therefore, have been composed not 
eariier than 1625, for, although the pseudonym Mercurius Brittanicus 
had been used as early as 1605 by Joseph Hall in his Mundus Alter a 
Idem, the association of the name in the present instance with GaUo- 
betgicus makes it apparent that Archer's corranto is here alluded to. 
Unfortunately, this establishes no date for the dialogue itself, since 
the title page may well have been written when the play was pr^>ared 
for publication, in or before the year 1629, In the second edition the 
pseudonyms were dropped.* 

A date not earlier than 1615 is established by the fact that Worke 
for Cutlers and Exchange Ware at Second Hand, which, as I have 

* The chUBCMr of Sufii u u ittemluit oo Wine would htvc hid lu point onCude of P^il—^ . 
Sh boU to Hue i. Jobn Tijlot'i Drimtt ant Wdttmt, whlcb bu vnoe iffinitia vHli tlw pnMOt 
dkkftw, UkvwK ftiltis tbe uithoTi^ of 1 Dulcb ori^Dat. (Loodon imT; reprinted Aihbee. Occoimi- 
ilFacthidltKtThili.tio. 17.) Dgtcb, in tbc Utter iutuce U kut, meuii Gcnun. ud it !■ doobt. 
)■■ the Gennulondnes for Die milt iiquonthiLticanaUia both cua (or the uerlplioB. Di. Bn- 
old Dl WoU FuDer, irbo hu Ina B kind u to lor* up tl» nuttei, infoiBU me that Ik hu bnn BUM* 
toEnduycvideact (ocaDBtchoritliiiaaf IfiiH, Bitrt. and AU. 

' See J. B. Wmiuia, A BiMarj */ Bm^iA Jturmliim It On Ftuudint nflMtGttmi. IMH. p. M. 
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Ale, and Tobacco 7 

shown below,' served as models for Wine, Beere, and Ale, were pub- 
lished and probably acted in that year. 

Internal evidence would point to the years 1624-1626. There are 
dear allusions to the statute against drunkenness, first passed in 1603. 
This act was made perpetual in 1623-4 and enlarged shortly after the 
accession of Charles in 1625.' The allusions may well have been 
prompted by one or the other of these confirmations of the law. 

A reference to the rise in the price of wines would also, apparently, 
fit this date.' According to the tables of Rogers, the price oi darct 
and sack, after remaining fairly stationary for several years, rose from 
25 and 3s 4d in the preceding year to 2s 4d and 3s 8d the gallon in 
1621-2, went down again in 1623-4, and rose permanently in 1624-S. 
A still further increase in the price of sack and a marked advance for 
the sweet wines is recorded for 1627-29. 

Finally, the deliberate and uncalled for vilification of tobacco in 
the first edition* suggests that the dialogue was probably composed 
whfle James I's well-known aversion to the herb was still in the 
ascendant. The prejudice of the reigning monarch had been similarly 
flattered by Daniel in The Queen's Arcadia^° (1605) and by Jonson in 
the Masque of the Metamorphosed Gipsies'^ (1621). The king is said 
to have been deeply interested in the tobacco disputations which took 
place at Oxford on the occasion of the same royal visit which saw the 
performance of Daniel's masque. If Wine, Been, and Ale, in its 
earlier form, was prepared as an interlude for the entertainment of the 
king, whether at Cambridge" or elsewhere, the tobacco passage would 
be sufficiently explained. In the second edition the author or reviser 
appears to have no scruple about giving the tobacco devil his due. 
The intruder is, to be sure, violently disgusting to the other characters 

■pp. 14 B. 

' Sec BMC te Qaa 4TZ uhI 3ZS. We my lata fran the titter rtfcRnee tbil ibe iiatuti oi ita 
CBfonement vu of ncent iait. 
• S« DOU to tine 111. 
' Sa p. 2S ff. ol ten. Otasve thU Wine'i defnce of Che we«l li pnnly utlrloj: " Wlqr, whcii ■ 

nwo bitli Dot tlw wH wberewltli to delivii hi* maning in good mnk. Ihk bdng tikui due isneatl j 
iMlphinitoipitltaBtgeDClemtD-like." Note iiIm tb*t Su^i hu tbe lut word. 

<■ ITerli. kL Gnaut. vol. II, p. 253 (liiiea 1110 9.1. 

"ITirjIi, ed. Cunnk^iun. toI, VII, p. 3M. The venea ibont Ubum do DM occur in tb« muu- 
•ccipc but ut loond la the euUoat editioiie. 

" P«tb>i» lot hk bjl fWt, ia lUJ, ■• I bm HdBted below, p. 19, 
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8 Wi»e, Beere, 

and his manners are unquesdonably bad. But he ^>eaks eSectivdy 
in his own behalf and succeeds at length in winning recognition. In 
one passage in the second edition the reviser seems to be making fun 
<rf the late poet-prince and pretty clearly alludes to the passing away 
of the r«^ral ban on smoking." 

III. HlSTOKY or THE MaTERUL 

The general theme of the present dialogue — a contention between 
personified beverages — is a very old one in the literature of Eurojw. 
The tradition reaches back at least as far as the Goliardic poetry of 
the twelfth century. In the middle ages, however, the dispute usually 
involved a comparison not of related liquors, as here, but <^ the 
antagonistic and opposite beverages of wine and water. The contest 
between these two irreconcilable enemies was waged in a hundred 
forms in practically all the languages of western Europe, and it has 
continued in French and German popular tradition to the present 
day.** An English nursery rhyme from Devonshire, adapted from a 
German folksong, is clearly the descendant of the mediieval disputa- 
tion, but this, so far as I know, is the only appearance of the wine and 
water material on English soil, though, of course, English versions, 
particularly in ballad form, may have existed. 

Wine, Beere, and Ate bears little specific relation to the typical 
debate of wine and water; the arguments and motives which it has in 
common with the continental versions are only such as would be 
likdy to develop independently, given the subject of a contention 
among drinks. Still, considering the fact that both Wine and Water 
appear as persons in the contention, it seems reasonable to count our 
play as belonging to the common European tradition. 

The existence of certain variations in the material which more or 
less closely {^proximate those of our debate makes this coimectioii 
more apparent. There are, for example, a nimiber of poems in which 
not Wine and Water but the different wines contend. And in one 
instance,'* after the controversy of the wines, Water appears in order 

" LiiHi UJ 11^ "I uB in biuBi, ud mm irawnc to b( Uw ikliilil of posti uu) piiDcci." tte. 

" Sm Hufctd. "Tbc UrdiKvil DebMa betmn Wtu: ud Witer " In PMiallt*! 1/ Uu iltitra 

"UDiitaltiumimVlinHtrltad.Ubiatl.StmaKraiHaAI.My. Wri^tt. tUn P—ms <»i»- 
■M It WtlUr Mttu. 299 B. 
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Ale, and Tobacco 9 

to plead his cause against them all. The matter is rdFerred to 
Cupid as a comioisaeur, who makes peace by declaring that each 
Wine has Its particular use and virtue but that Water, as a 
common necessity, deserves to be held in h^;hest hoDor. With 
this decision may be compared the verdict of Parson Water in the 
present dialogue, allowing to each of the liquors its "singularitie." 

In a few medieval debates Wine contends with other beverages. 
And finally there are two lAtin pieces, representatives perhaps of a 
much older tradition," in which Wine and Beer, the main antagonists 
in Wine, Beere, and Ale, though they do not contend in person, are 
contrasted much after the fashion of a debate. In the first of these, 
a Goliardic AlUrcaUo vini el cervisiae" of the twelfth century, the 
writer, after bespeaking our attention to the iwgia of beer and wine, 
presents the causes of the two liquors in turn, closing with an emphatic 
pronouncement against the "daughter of straw" and in favor of the 
nobler liquor. The second Latin poem or pair of poems in which a 
comparison of wine and beer constitutes the theme is a Versus in 
commendaUane vini attached to a Responsio ad quemdam conlra cer' 
visiam," both ascribed to Peter of Blois (died c. 1200). In the first 
the poet lauds wine by contrast with beer, describii^ in detail the 
effects of each; the Responsio is evidently a reply to some poem which 
turned the tables on Peter's Versus by praising beer at the expense of 
wine. The points made in the comparison are, naturaUy and inevi- 
tably, much the same as those in the AltercaUo, described above, and 
in Wine, Beere, and Ale. 

Coming to English literature contemporary with our dialogue ot 
Wine, Beere, and Ale, we shall find comparison of wine and the malt 

" A GnA cpigniin by Ibe Eropenn JalUn coatiuia Celtic b™r with wine. IWirki. Ed, HeRhlB. 
p. 611). The fonBB bevenge i> deduwl to luve no title to the mine o[ BbccIris. "Bee! bM th* 
odta- of ■(«t while wine hutlut of Dcctu. The Cnub miidc beer in debult of gnpa. Itlttbetoo 
of CCRi Dot o( Dionyiu." Tbe tnuUlinul prejudice ijiiiBt beer ippein igain Id the Latin apt' 
(lunof Renrid' AvniichB, quoted below, note ta line 291, ind in Heniid' Andeli'i BalMlUia Yhtt, 
where a ptieit eicommimicata beer Erom tbe feDowehip of the witkl 

Qui eitdt lete del* Oi<e. 

En FUDden et en Engletem. 

(Ownt it Btmi i' A »diU. ed. Btnm. p. ».) 
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liquors not uncommon. Thus in the ballad " Sack for my Money, "'* 
of the time of James I, the rivalry of wine and beer is implied through- 
out. 

"We'l sing and lau^, utd Btoutly quafi. 
And quite renounce the Alehouse; 
For Ale and Beer are both now dear, 
The price is rais'd in either." 

The excellency of wine over ale and beer is also maintained by Henry 
Ijiwes in a later lyric," and by Thomas Randolph in ArisUppus. 
Nor were the humbler liquors quite without their champions. John 
Taylor, the Water Poet, thus deplores the present neglect of their 
homelier virtues: 

"Bacdius is ador'd and deified 
And we Hispanialized and FrenrfiiSde, 
Whil'st Noble Native Ale and Beere'^ hard fate 
Are like old Almanacks, quite out of date."" 

And Joseph Beaumont makes ale speak in its own defense in his poem 
entitled "An Answer of Ale to the Challenge of Sack."** Water also 
enters into the controversy in Taylor's Drinke and Welcome, where it 
is exalted above ale, wine, and beer, though each of these liquors is 
elaborately praised each for its special excellence. Beer, because of 
its supposedly exotic character, suffers by contrast with ale at the 
hands of Randolph (if the piece be his) in a ballad entitled "The 
H^h and Mighty Commendation of a Pot of Good Ale. "" 

"Beer is a stranger, a Dutch upstart, come, 
Whose credit with us sometimes is but small; 
But in records of the Empire of Rome, 
The old Catholic driok is a pot of good ale." 

With the exception of ArisUppus, which has a special relation to our 
dialogue and is to be con^dered later, none of these pieces is, strictly 
speaking, in debate form. They afford the material, however, and 

" CoUia, KntmilH BtOtii, 177; Raxttittla BtUtii, cd. Ebtworth. VI. JIV. 

" SiBdyi, PmNm 5m» (Ptn7 Sodety), aHi. a.ataoiltr. 

*> Quoted bj Bkksdyke, Carit^Hu a/ Altai Bwr, p. 7. 

" BkkBd^c p. t. 

' Wirki, oL Hiditt, II, Ml. 
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Ale, and Tobacco 11 

show a tendency to personify the rival liquors. It is not suipriung, 
therefore, that the question of the rdative merits of the beverages 
should, under the influence of other debates, have flowered into a 
dramatized dispute.** 

The tobacco episode, added in the second edition, has behind it a 
fiercer and more novd controversy. Ever smce the introduction of 
the herb into Europe its merits and demerits had been hotly canvassed 
by a hundred pens. Learned physicians wrote disqm^tions on its 
medicinal value. Monarchs lost their dignity while inveighing 
against its vOeness. The history of this quarrel is too extensive and 
too familiar to be recorded here." There are, however, a number of 
individual tobacco documents which deserve special consideration 
because of their approximation in one way or another to the present 
debate. 

Tobacco not infrequently appears in seventeenth century litera- 
ture in propria persona. Thus in Lingua, Tobacco makes an elaborate 
speech in praise of his own virtues. The herb is constantly associated 
with alcoholic liquors in the literature of the time, as it was, of course, 
in life, and this association was emphasized by the common use of the 
term "drink" as applied to the taldng of tobacco. Ale and tobacco 
are praised together in Ravenscroft's Brief Discourse of Music (16)4). 
Bamabe Riche, in his Sonesiie of tkis Age, notes that drinking and 
smoking almost invariably go together, "for it is a commodity that is 
now as vendible in every taveme, inne and ale-house, as eyther wine, 
ale, or beare. " 

It is natural eno\^h, then, that tobacco, the "dry drink," should 
iq>pear in literature as a rival of the standard beverages. A ballad in 
Wit's RtcreaHon (1640), entitled "The Tryumph of Tobacco over Sack 

* "A Dinlafnu bctweea Chnt nad Duby Ale; A Poon aiiiaida«l in an tcddmul axmrv/lai 
failBLiLu two gatticama" wu prinlsd (a £, Richanhiin in IG91, See Uuvhut. /■ Praiu tf Alt, 
Ixaiaa, IBM. p. <H, fee i nprint. 

'^SatkAa.Ea^ukKMtnnls.Warki a} Jimi I, tlS: OaUulnlriimliimaitdBwIjUini/Tiitaae 
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12 Wine, Beere, 

and Ale,"** may well be a recollection of the second form of our dia- 
logue. An earlier and closer approach to the material and fonn of 
our debate is to be found in the antimasque of the Masque of Flowers" 
performed at Gray's Inn, 1613-14. Here the liquors are represented 
by Silenus, who enters accompanied by a wine cooper, a vintner's 
boy, and a brewer; while the cause of tobacco is championed by 
Kawasha and his attendants — a skipper, a fencer, a pedler, and a 
barber. The two leaders Jibe at each other and praise themselves in 
the usual debate manner. 

Silenus: Kawasha comes in Majestic, 
Was never such a God as he; 
He is come from a faire countiey 
To make our nose a chimney. 

Kamuha: The wine takes the contrary way, 
To get bto the hood; 
But good tobacco makes no stay 
But seisetli where it should. 

As in Wine, Beere, Ale, and Tobacco, the contestants at length con- 
clude by mfltr'ng peace and joining in a dance. 

A thorough canvass of seventeenth-century tobacco literature 
might yield other precedents for our debate; but for the direct sug- 
gestion of the r61e of Tobacco in the second edition rf Wine, Beere, 
and Ale, we need go no further than the edition of 1629, where the 
qualities of the weed are made the subject of a discussion between 
Wine and Sugar." 

""Nay, Kit bf root leavo. 



I* like both to 



For dl tl]di bnnda 
It k Triaidwlo, 

ThU bath thiilt DOHI will wipa 
Of the mwi ther detire, 

To rinf to the toae of his ih." 



' BaprintMi Sktak, Pntmm t/ /<HKt [, U. 740-1 *od H. A. Enia. Ba^iih JTufMr. pp. 100 B. 
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IV. Relation or Wine, Beers, and Ale to Certain Cambridge 

Entertainhents 

Apart from its interest as an embodiment in En^ish of the andent 
strife of the liquors, Wine, Beere, and Ale possesses a hitherto unob- 
served significance, arising from its close connection with a little 
grot^ of debate plays on wmilflr subjects, all of which we know to 
have been written for peifonnance at the University vA Cambridge. 
This connection, which I have already barely indicated in a previous 
article, I wish now to consider in some detail. 

1. Lingua. The earliest of the Cambridge debate plays in ques- 
tion is lAngua or the Combat of the Tongue and the Five Senses for 
Superiority, an elaborate drama composed by Thomas Tomkis <rf 
Trinity College, Cambridge, author of Albumazar^ and published in 
1607. The predse date of the original productkm of this piece is 
uncertain, but there can be no doubt that it was written for academic 
performance in the early years of the century, and it is probable that 
it was revived at a somewhat later date. 

There is a general resemblance in the theme and in the nature of 
the dramatis personae between this play and Wine, Beere, and Ak. 
Lingua, however, has an elaborate plot, while our piece is little more 
than a dialogue. The scene in Lingua is Microcosmus, the kingdom 
of man's mind and body. Lingua, who stands for the faculty of 
^>eech, stirs up a dissen^n among the five senses, by means of which 
she may prosecute her own claim to be enrolled among their number. 
To this end she allows them to find a robe and crown inscribed like 
Paris's apple of discord — " to the most worthy. " The senses at once 
tall to quarrellii^ and prepare to do battle, Visus and Auditus on the 
one side, Tactus and Gustus on the other, with Olfactus standing 
neutral but ready to join the victor. The case is at length submitted 
to the arbitration of Communis Seosus, who, after the senses have 
appeared before him in a pageant illustrating the joys that each can 
give, decides in favor of Visus but consoles the others by awarding 
them various privil^^es. Lingua, unlike Tobacco under somewhat 
similar circimistances, b refused admission to the ranks of the senses, 

* Toakk'i lutbonUp, irlijch had been conJectuTed hy Fkay on the froniid ol linitluttT In Kfh 
with iHA mm ar. ii pnmd coodiniTeb br tlie ucriptiaa of dw phr to Tookk Id i Um of plan be- 
loB^BC to Sir John HuTJuiiaii, publkhed by PursivaD la if<Mi and QiMna. So. T.DE, }U-1. 
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except in the case of women, who shall hereafter be said to enjoy a 
sixth sense, that of speech. 

TbSs dedsion offers a special point of resemblance with Wme, 
Beere, and Ale, for, just as Communis Sensus defines the particular 
place and use of each of the senses, so Parson Water assigns to each of 
the liquors its "singularity," as ale for the country, beer for the dty, 
wine for the coiut. Tobacco, an upstart intruder, demanding a 
place in the established triumvirate of drinks, plays, as I have sug- 
gested, a similar rdle to that of Lingua in her relation to the senses.** 
It is noteworthy, also, that Bacchus and Small Beer appear in the 
train of Gustus, while Tobacco, as Olf actus's chief witness, extols his 
own virtues with as little modesty as his namesake in our play. 

2. Workefor Cutlers, or a Merry Duilogue betweene Sward, Rapier, 
and Dagger, and Exchange Ware at Second Band, or a Merry Dialogue 
b^ttieene Band, Cuffe, and Ruffe.*^ These companion pieces, published 
separately in 1615 and each bearing on its title page the words "acted 
in a shewe at the famous Universitie of Cambridge" afford a much 
more striking parallel to Wine, Beere, and Ale, appearing, indeed, to 
have served as the models for the later piece. Like Wine, Beere, and 
Ale they are properly debates — wit combats, wars of words, contain- 
ing only a semblance of action but making up for Has deficiency by an 
unbelievable number of puns and "hits." The following is a sample 



"Sword. Nay Rapier, come forth, come forth, I say. He give thee a 
crown, thot^h it be but a crackt one: what wilt not? Art so hud to 
be drawn forth. Rapier? 

Rapier. S'foot thou shalt know that Rapier dares enter: nay Back- 
Sword. " 

The striking similarity of these three debates in st>^e and ^irit 
suggests very forcibly the idea that they may all be the work of a 
sin^e hand. Against this we have the probability that Worke for 
Cutlers and Exchange Ware were written some ten years earlier than 
Wine, Beere, and Ale. This, however, is not, on the evidence {pven 

* lltt takid ritiutlaa in Uww wu dcnbtlcB derived tinra Giogla Allou'i CtmtiU it L'Ow ■ 
U iri Oar" StaHiiumll <IS21), when Che put of Liogoi ■ tiken br D Cat S«e Hinted, "TIm 
D«b«la BImaot id tbi EUnbMku Diudl" J[iUr<^ ^saAvivy rn^i. US. 

' KajtiBM, Cbukt aaOki, Ttt OU Btak CtliicUr', UiiaOant.WllVi.nLn. Acntkal 
edtbin ol Wtritfti Catri hw been poblUml by Albeit F. SiereUng, Londoa, 19M. 
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above, by any means certain; and if it were, it would not entirely 
di^rove identity of authorship. 

But if the author of Wine, Beere, and Ale did not himself write the 
earlier dialogues he certainly imitated them closely. The correspond- 
ence which we have observed m style extends also to matters of 
structure. Taking our text as it stands in the first edition, the 
principal personages match the contestants of the other pieces with 
sufficient exactness. They are relatives and rivals among liquors just 
as Sword and Bapier, Band and Cuffe are relatives and rivals in arms 
and haberdashery. The quarrel for precedence is carried on in much 
the same way, begirming with angry words and leading t^ (as in the 
eariier debates) to a challenge. The issue of a duel is avoided in all 
three cases by the intervention of a mediator, some character akin to 
but not quite a rival of the contestants — in the one play Dagger, in 
another Band, in the third Water. These personages render parallel 
decisions in almost identical terms.** A song in each case follows the 
reconciliation of the rivals. 

It is evident, then, that these three debates were modelled on one 
and the same plan. But whereas Exchange Ware, and Work for 
Cutlers manifestly correspond at every point, Wine, Beere, and Ale 
shows an effort to elaborate the material throughout. Thus to the 
principals. Wine, Beere, and Ale, are added their servants, Sugar, 
Tost, and Nutmeg, who enjoy a preliminary skirmish before the main 
dispute. These figures were doubtless suggested by the mention of 
Collar as Ruffe's "man" in Exchange Ware. A slight complication is 
secured in Wine, Beere, and Ale by making Sugar, like Lingua, the 
mischievous instigator of the broil. The number of principals is also 
increased from two to three. Wine and Beere begin the brawl and 
carry it on for some eighty lines in precisely the manner of the earlier 
debates. Ale, entering just after the challenge, aiq)ears at first to be 
about to play the pacific rAle of Band and Dagger, but being already 
wanned by the mischief-loving Sugar, he is easily drawn into the 
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controversy and the quarrel becomes triangular. The introduction 
of Water therefore becomes necessary to settle the dispute. The 
final song is followed by a dance in character. 

Thus far had the process of elaboration gone in the first form of 
the play. In the revision it was carried a step farther by the addition 
of the ludicrous figure of Tobacco with his swaggering manners and 
his tedious affectations. The idea, suggested perhaps by Lingua, of 
making this alien and upstart stimulant disrupt the netriy established 
peace and force his way into the comradeship of his betters was an 
extremely happy and successful one; and it was no doubt largdy be- 
cause of this episode that the second version of our dialogue achieved 
popularity. 

3. Aristippus or the Jovial Philosopher, The Cambridge affilia- 
tions of Wine, Beere, and Ale are further strengthened by comparison 
with Thomas Randolph's ArisUppus, the earliest of the farcical inter- 
ludes composed by Randolph for representation at Cambridge. Here 
the resemblance is not one of form but of subject matter. The enmity 
of the drinks, which is the theme of Wine, Beere, and Ale, is central 
also in Aristippus, though it is somewhat disguised by a more elaborate 
setting. Simplicissimus comes in his innocence to sit at the feet of 
the famous Aristippus. Me finds the old philosopher's academy a 
tavern and the burden of his discourse the praise of wine. " If I had 
a thousand sons," said FalstaS, "the first humane principle I would 
teach them should be, to forswear thin potations and to addict them- 
selves to sack." Aristippus b true to the letter and spirit of this 
creed. As a dramatic figure, indeed, he owes not a little to his jovial 
predecessor. A wild man, the untutored representative of beer and 
ale, enters to defend their cause against the philosopher's abuse, but 
the "malt heretic" b driven out and later comes to confess his error. 

Varied and original as are the elements in Randolph's composition, 
it is difficult to believe that he did not derive a suggestion from Wine, 
Beere, and Ale. Specific resemblances between the two dialogues are 
recorded in the notes to the present volume,*" The most striking of 
these b the use by both Randolph and the author of our debate of a 
Latin epigram from an obscure mediseval author.** How widely 

"SMaoMtolhia US. ill, J91, IM, 571, 472, «9. 
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these verses were current there is no means of knowii^. They are 
quoted in Camden's Britannia and in DuCange's Ghssarium but I 
have not met with them elsewhere. The translations of the lines in 
the two plays are different and apparently independent. The most 
reasonable assumption is that the quotation was familiar at this time 
among Cambridge students and was used in the one dial<^ue because 
it had been used in the other. Randolph was presumably tbe bor- 
rower, since Wim, Beere, and Ate, as we have seen, was manifestly 
modelled on an earlier pair of Cambrit^ interludes. It-has occurred 
to me that Randolph might ix>ssibly be the author of both works — he 
is said to have been very active as an undergraduate in getting up 
student entertainments — but this conclusion seems on the whole 
unlikely. Wine, Beere, and Ale, though clever, is quite lacking in the 
verve and extravagance which characterize all of Randolph's un- 
doubted comedies. It is far more probable that he had either seen the 
piece performed in his early years at Cambridge (he matriculated 
July, 1624) or became acquainted with it immediately after its pub- 
lication. Aristippus was entered on the Stationers' Register Match 
26, 1630. As the Cambridge session had been suspended since 
November owing to the plague, the play, if acted at the University, 
must have been written at least as early as 1629, the year in which 
Wine, Beere, and Ale was published in its earlier form. 

WhOe there is no conclusive evidence to show that Wim, Beere, 
and Ale was written for perionnance at Cambridge University, such 
a supposition is, in view of what has already been said regarding its 
relation to dialogues known to have been of Cambridge origin, very 
probable. It is a fact that nothing so closely resembling this group — 
nothing so like the acted debate of John Heywood's time, — is to be 
found dsewhere in the Elizabethan or Stuart drama. Debate mater- 
ial and motives do, indeed, ai^iear with some frequency, but these 
motives are usually incidental to the play as a whole. In masques, 
where the contention sometimes constitutes the framework of the 
piece, the subject is generally allegorical and didactic — the opposition 
of mythological persons, of virtues and vices, or of other personified 
abstractions. Perhaps the nearest akin in form and substance to the 
Cambridge group are the Oxford debate play, BdUtm GramnuUicdle^ 
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and the allegorical Fatkomackia.'' The parts of ^)eech are the inter- 
locutors in the one; virtues, vices, and the human affections in the 
other. But while these plays have an obvious kinship with Lingtu^'' 
they differ from the other debates mentioned, including Wine, Beere, 
and Ale, in that they have more elaborate plots and depend to a 
slighter extent upon verbal wit. It is of importance in the present 
discussion to note that both Bellum GrammalUaie and Pathomachia 
are university performances.** Pathomachia may, indeed, be ascribed, 
with a high degree of probability, to Cambrit^.'* 

That entertunments of the debate type should have Sounshed 
chiefly in the universities is not surprising. The form a&orded a most 
attractive opportunity for the exercise of wits already ground sharp 
by the regular academic disputations, which after all differed by no 
very wide interval from the fictitious debates. The idea of presenting 
in character, with a dash of action and a spice of humor, controversies 
akin to those which were every day being debated on the platform, 
gave added zest to these dramatic performances. It has ever been 
the delight of the young scholar to mimic his serious academic occupa- 
tions in play. In Bellum Grammaticale, Pathomackia, and Lingua 
there b promulgated in a semi-serious way an enormous amount of 
college lore. Worke for Cutlers, Exchange Ware, Wine, Beere, and 
Ale, and Aristippus, on the other hand, are purely humorous. Ran- 
dolph's work preserves a mock academic atmosphere throughout and 
the dialogue is Uttered with the flotsam and jetsam of erudition. 
Exchange Ware and Worke for Cullers derive their material from mat- 
ters of fashion and social life, though each concludes with an academic 
allusion.*' Wine, Beere, and Ale stands in this respect between the 

" PottHHcMa, IT Dm BtltU «! Uh AfftcUaiu iJiiAwd byafiiinfl SIh' 'f 'In Cily *f "I'^rfr'fr, 
I«M. Rtpdntcd, EdinbOTth. 1U7 (CMtdMta Ad/mMlata, XXII). 

" Sec "The Dcbite ElnneBt," pp. 454-5, Pa O iema M a iippeui to hcvc item moddkd is put on 
liatma, wbkh k dhidKl to hi tbc tot 

* For icntemie ullnNu un PtiinmUa hc I, iii lod iv; n, ii: IV, iii etc. 

* Id idditkici to the tonuctioo wltb UmtH, pointed out m Dots S tJoan. Cben ia in fatimnadia 
u illiBiea to the weil.ki»vB Cunlnidaa piay, Itntrtmns, uted Itdon Junet le ISIJ. 
tkfl to Jmticc "If I FTt irithlo your Cooj-baTTOvei, I ftluU diigzmcc jon like IfnonmoL" 
kwyer, Itaoniniit, in the pUy al that name ig boodwinketl and diwracad Id vuIoib nyi, 1 
Smith {Utitr* LaniMf Rititm. HI. 149) ii ol Uk spinion that It wa> writton by TooAia, Mil 

UlfH. 

* But Ehk hie hops, wHh you wlil auSic, 
To cnn a pardon for a Scholan Friie. W.Jk C. 

daw iH, and I'll cbw tbee,— <be proverb gOM: 
Let it be trw, in Ihii that freahman tiawt. B., C, tti K. 
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other two. Ale's somewhat formal argument, with his citation of 
etymology, and his reference to his "Works" as evidence that he is 
possessed of the "hberal sciences," Water's scraps of Latin, and 
AK^e's quotation from the poets, all combine to give the piece an 
academic flavor. The general atmosphere, however, as might have 
been expected from the subject matter, is rather that of the tavern 
than of the dassroom. It might be argued that the one scene no less 
than the other would have to the academic audience the charm of the 
familiar. 

Against the hypothecs of Cambridge authorship we have the 
absence of any clear and definite local " hits " such as we might expect 
to find in a college play. But there is surpridngly little of this sort of 
thing in Lingua, and, save for the two references in the concluding 
songs, nothing in Workejor Cutlers or Exchange Ware. There are, on 
the other hand, in Win*, 5eere, anrf i4/e one or two allusions to London 
matters. Thus Tost Qine 540) refers to the New River, a canal, 
dedicated in 1613, which brought water from some twenty miles 
north of London to a reservoir near Islington, to supply the city. 
And Water, speaking of the mudcians, remarks that they are some 
friends of his who often " come upon the water. " It must be remem- 
bered, however, that London rrferences would be perfectly familiar 
to a Cambridge audience. 

Assuming that Wine, Beere. and Ale is indeed of Cambridge origin, 
was it ever acted and, if so, under what conditions and by whom? 
Mr. G. C. Moore Smith" suggests that Exchange Ware and Workefor 
Cutlers, being alike so short, were played as interludes in the course of 
some longer plays performed before King James on his earlier visit to 
Cambridge in 1615. An imperfect copy of Exchange Ware exists in 
the manuscript collection of Dramatic Pieces on the Visits of James I 
to Cambridge. Wine, Beere, and Ale is but little longer and may have 
been similarly used.** We know that a comedy and other enterttun- 
ments were prepared for the final visit of James to Cambridge in 1625 

" NldBb, Pntr$aa tj Samu ;, HI. 66, give* the tut d[ "A CunlsidfC Hadrigil luiw Man the 
KlBf iBdeid of Interfude mtnk in Icnonmui." iluiRng thit luch auliatitutloiB were ia lac. G. C 
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but never given, owing to the illness of the king. Some slight evi- 
dence that our play was designed for presentation before James is 
afforded by the earlier tobacco passage, which has little relation to the 
Qjntezt but would, as I have already remarked, have been well cal- 
culated to [dease King James. 

PeihEq>s, on the other hand, the sketch appeared under less reput- 
able auspices. The less dignified sort of entertainment had not been 
in high favor with the academic authorities. " Conmion plays, public 
shews, interludes, comedies, and tragedies in the English tongue" 
were prohibited in the second year <A James I by a royal letter. 
But the restriction would not appear to have been rigidly enforced. 
It takes more than a royal ordinance or college edict to prevent stu- 
dents from indulging in the surreptitious frolics to which they are 
attached. Unlicensed shows are said by Mullinger to have been 
frequently performed at neighboring inns. A student was su^wnded 
in 1600 for having ventured tp take part in an interlude at the "Black 
Bear," where he appeared with "deformed long locks of unseemly 
sight, and great breeches, undecent for a graduate or scholar of ordi- 
nary carriage." Worke for Cutlers seems from the allusion in the 
dosing line to have been performed by freshmen. Perh^s Wine, 
Beere, and Ale was also composed for the less seasoned scholars. 
Certainly there b nothii^ in the piece that would be above the acting 
powers of undergraduates. 

In any case the play was evidently deigned for actual representor 
tion.** Small touches throughout show that the writer had visualized 
the action and even the costume of his characters. This would seem 
to indicate that he had had some experience in writing for the stage. 
If he had indeed been the author of Worke for Cullers and its companion 
piece a few years before, the slightly greater complexity of the 
action and the superior adaptation to stage purposes in the later 
dialogue would be amply accounted for. 

" Evideace on Uii> point it U be load ia the lUge direction ti the dow of the play. In itt 
enriier forni Ukii reub: "A DuucCp wiwrern theieverall NitoRA of tfaeu hD a figured and repf t i m tai." 
Id the iccaDd edition the docriptioo wu filled b, ^Ukt by the nithai or by mmoe iriia n* 

(imiBu iHlb the Mage Rpmentation. See Una 677 IT. 
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THE STATIONER TO THE READERS.' 

. Gentleuen; foi in your Drinke, you will bee no lesse, I present 
you with this small Collation : If dther Wine and Sugar, Beere and 
Nutmeg, a Cup of Ale and a Toste, Tobacct^, or all together, may meete 
your Acceptation, I am glad I had it for you. There is difference 
betweene them; but your Palat may reconcile all. If any thit^ 
distaste you, there is Water to wash your hands of the whole Pamphlet. 
So hoping you wiU acc^t a Pledge of my Sendee, and haue a care of 
your owne health, I begin to you. /. Gr. 

THE SPEAKERS 

WufE, A Gentleman. 

SvGAR, His Page. 

Beese, a Citizen. 

NvTUEG, Sis Prentice. 

Ale, a Countrey-man, 

Tost, One of kis rurall Seruants. 

Water, A Parson. 

Tobacco, A swaggering Gentleman.' 
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Wine, Beere, Ale, and Tobacco 
Contending for Superiority.* 

Sugar and Nutmegge/rom seiuraU doores meeie. 

Sugar. NtUmeggei 

Nut. Sugart well met, how chance you waite not vpon your 
Maistei, where's Wine now? 

Sug. Oh sometimes without Sugar, all the while he's well if I bee 
in his compjany, tis but for fashion sake, I waite vpon him into a 
roome now and then, but am not regarded : marrie when hee is ill, hee 
makes much of mee, who but Sugar? but to my remembrance I haue 
not beene in his presence this fortnight, I hope shortly bee will not 
know me, thoi^b he meete me in his drinke. 10 

Nut. Thou hast a sweete life in the meane time Sugar. 

Sug. But thou art tied to more attendance Nutmegge vpon your 
Muster Beere. 

Nut. Faith no, I am free now and then, though I bee his Prentice 
still, Nutm^ge hath more friends to trust to then Beere: I can be 
welcome to wine thy master sometimes, and to the honest Countrey 
man Ale too. But now I talke of Ale, when didst see his man pretheeP 
, Sug. Who, Tost? 

Nut. The same. 

Sug. I meete him at Taueme euery day. 20 

Nut. When shall thou, and he, and I, meete and be merry ouer a 
Cuppe? 

Sug. Be tell thee Nutmegge, I doe not care much for his company, 
he's such a chollericke peece, I know not what he's made of, but his 
quarrelling comes home to bim, for hee's euery day cut for it, I maruell 
how he scapes, this morning he had a knife thrust into him 

Nut. Indeed he will be very hot sometimes. 

Sug. Hot? I, till be looke blacke ith' face agen, besides, if he take 
an opinion ther's no turning him, hee'l be burnt first. I did but by 

* Wmc, Been, etc Ed. 1629, Wbe, B«re. end Ale, Together by the E4tBl. 
ISnarudKBtmeiii bom leveall doom meete. Omitted Ed. 16S8. 
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chance let fall some words against Ale, and faee had like to haue beaten 
me to powder for it. 31 

Nut. How; beaten Sugar? that would be very fine ifaith; but bee 
being bread, and thou a loafe, you should not differ so. Stand, look* 
where he is. 

EtUer Tost drunks. 

Stig. Then De be gone, for we shall quarrell. 
Nitt. Come, feare not, He part you, but hee's druoke, ready to fall; 
irtience comes he dropping in now? How now Tost? 

Tost. Nutmeg? round and sound and all of a cc^our, art thou there? 
Nat. Heere's all that's left of me. 40 

Tost. Nutmeg, I loue thee Nutmeg. What's that a Ghost? 
Nut. No, tis your old acquaintance Sugar. 
Tost. Sugar: He beat him to peeces. 
Sug. Hold, hold. Nutmegge. 

Nutmeg and Sugar hang vpon Tost. 

Tost. Cannot Tost stand without holding? 

Nut. Where haue you beene Tost? 

Tost. He tell thee, I haue bin with my M. Ale, Sirra, I was very 
drie, and he has made me drunke: doe I not crumble? I shall fall a 
pieces; but He beate Suger for all that: I doe not weigh him, hee is a 
poore Rogue, I haue knowne him sotde for two pence, when hee was 
young, wrapt in swadling clouts of Paper. I know bis breeding, a 
Drawer brought him vp, and now bee's growne so lumpish. 53 

Sug. Y'are a rude Tost, 

Tost. Rude? Let me but crush him: Rude? Sirra, tis well known 
you come from Barbary your self e, and because of some few Pounds in 
a Chest, you thinke to domineere ouer Tost: y'are a little handsome, 
I confesse, & Wenches licke their lips after you; but for all that, 
would I might sinke to the bottome, if I doe not — : I will giue Sugar 
but one box. 60 

Nut. Come, come, you shall not. 

Sug. Prethee Nutmeg, take out Tost a little, to morrow weele 
meet and be drunke together. 

U M, Ed lai. U—tMi. 
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So, so, I am glad bee's gone: I doe not loue tliis Tosts compaoy, yet 
some occasion or other, puts me still vpon him. Ha, who's this? 

Enter Wine. 

Tis Wine my Master. 

Wine. Sugar, you are a sweet youth, you wayt welt. 

Sug. A friend of mine call'd me forth, to cure a cut finger. 70 

Wine. Youle tume Surgeon or Physician shortly. 

Sug. But your diseases need none: for infiamations, which are 
dangerous to others, makes you more acceptable, nor doe you blush to 
haue it reported sir, how often you haue beene burnt. 

Wine. So sir, now you put me in minde on't, I heare say you 
runne a wenching, and keepe womens company too much. 

Sag. Alas w, like will to like, Sugar being of his owne nature 
sweete, has reason to make much of women, which are the sweetest 
creatures. 

Wine. But some of them are sower enough. 80 

Sug. I sir, Widdowes at fifteene, and Maides at twentie fiue; but I 
keepe them company, for no other thing, then to conuert them, some 
of them could eu'n eate me, but for feare of spoiling their teeth. 

Wine. Indeed one of your sweet hearts complained t'other day you 
made her teeth rotten. 

Sug. Alas sir, twas none of my fault, she bit me first, and I could 
doe no lesse, then punish her sweet tooth. 

Wine. ■ Well sirra, I say, take heed of women. 88 

^tig. Kay sir, if I may credit my owne experience they are the 
best friends I haue, for I am alwaies in their mouthes. If I come to a 
banquet, as none are made without mee, in what fashion soeuer I 
appeare, euery woman bestowea a handkercher vpon me, and striue to 
carry me away in their cleanest linnen: nay, but for shame, to betray 
their affections to mee, they would bring whole sheets for me to lie in. 

t7 Enter Wise. Ed. IfiM, Entn Wmt. drinkini Tobicca. 

a n Wine my Muter. £d. 162«, lb Wine wy Muter. WhU unDkisg? Wme and tobuco, 
I tUakt, ut Drrcr Bimkr: bat tit na morvdl tbey afne H «eH. they both anno out oi > Pipi. 
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Wine. Why sure thou wert wrapt in thy mothers smodce. 

Sug. I thinke if the Midwife were put to her oath, I was wrapt in 
hers, oth Christing day. 
But see sir, here's Master Beere. 

EtUer Beat. 

Wine. How, Beere? we are not very good friends,- no matter, I 
scome to auoid him. 101 

Beere. Beere-leaue sir. lusUes Wine. 

Wine. So me thinkes? how now Beere, running atilt, dost not 
know me? 

Beere. I doe meane to haue the wall on you. 

Wine. The wall of me; you would faaue your head and the wall 
knockt ti^ther, leame better manners, or I may chance to broach you. 

Beere. Broach me, alas poore Wine, tis not your Fieri facias can 
make Beere afraid, thy betters know the strength of Beere. I doe not 
feare your high colour sir. 1 10 

Sug. So, so, here will be some scu£Bing. 

Wine. Youle leaue your impudence, and leame to know your 
superiours Beere, or I may chance to haue you stopt vp. what neuer 
leaue working? I am none of your f ellowes. 

Stere. I scome thou shouldst. 

Wine. I am a companion for Princes, the least droi^ of my 
blood, worth all thy body. I am sent for by the Citizens, visited by 
the Gallants, kist by the Gentlewomen: I am their life, their Genius, 

9T Otfa Cbrktaitt <l*r- Ths iaUcnrtiif p—nt fnm Ed. 1619 ■ omhlad at tha polaC: 

WIm. Wtll ^m, eDDDgh gl thii docounc, yw »n For tbc wdcdmii. but mc nca Uue a )»tt« 

Shi- I it. but I amid noiai uiliia at the vnduitudinc, why cuciy mBO ibould » kOCcI it . 

Wliu. Thnc't thy IfDonoce, tii ui tmllcnl dBCoaner, and * Mpe lot the (mperbctkm of nature. 

5iif - Ai hov, iiiay ur? 

Wvu. Why. wbCD a mao hath not the wit to ddiiKt hi* meanhii b (ood woRb, tba beiof taken . 
dm pnacBtly factpe help him to apil It out Gentleman-like. 

Siti. Indeed the belt part of oar cammaa complement k but amoake, and now I know how Gen- 
IkmcB come by it but bk Uilnket foi all that, it takes from the honour of a Gentlenun. la bee a coo- 
moi piper and if the premiKa bee weQ couidefed. wee may condudc, they are no more men that vie 
it. 

Whu. How? not toat why? 

St- Becaiaa it naktaeo ehlMreo aiaine. CocI im aure Ibey thatne it noat. doe but lucke all 
tbt day lone, aad tbey are little better then children tin. 

102 IiatlcB. U^xnted isKlo. 

103 dolt not know me? Ed. 165B, do'sl tbou not kiww mc? 
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the Poeticall furie, tbe Hdicon of the Muses, of better value then 
Beere; I should be sorry else. 120 

Seere. Thou art sorie wine indeed sometimes: Value? you are 
come vp of late, men p)ay deere for your company, and repent it: that 
giues you not the precedende; though Beere set not so great a price 
vpon himseUe, he meanes not to bate a graine of his worth, nor sub- 
scribe to Wine for all his braueries. 

Wine. Not to mee? 

Beere. Not to you: why whence come you pray? 

Wine. From France, from Spaine, from Greece. 

Beere. Thou art a mad Greeke indeed. 

Wine. Where thou must neuer hope to come: who dares denie 
that I haue beene a traudler? 131 

Beere. A trauiuler? in a tumbrell, a little Beere will go farther: 
why Wine, art not thou k^t vnder locke and key, coniinde to some 
comer of a Cellar, and there indeed commonly close prisoner, vnlesse 
the laylor or Yeoman of the Bottles tume the Key for the chamber- 
maid now and then, for which shee vowes not to leaue him, till the 
last gaspe, where Beere goes abroad, and randeuous in euery place. 

Win. Thou in euery place? away hop of my thumbe: Beere, I am 
asham'd of thee. 139 

Beer, Be asham'd of thy selfe, and blush Wine thou art no better. 
Beere shall haue commendations for his mlldnesse and vertue, when 
thou art spit out of mens mouthes, & distasted: thou art an hypocrite, 
Wine, art all white sometimes, but more changeable then Proteus: 
thou wouldst take vpon thee to comfort the blood, but hast beene the 
cause that too many noble veines haue beene emptied: thy vertue is 
to betray secrets, the very preparatiue to a thousand rapes and mur- 
ders, and yet thou darest stand vpon thy credit, and preferre thy selfe 
to Beere, that is as deare as day. 

Sitg. Well said Beere, hee beares vp stiffe like a Constable. Now 
will I play my part with'em both. Sir, To Wine 150 

This is intollerable. 

Wine. The vessel! of your wit leakes, Beere, why thou art drui^e. 

Beere. So art thou Wine, euery day i'th weeke, and art faine to be 
carried foorth of doores. 
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Sug. How sir? ' To Wine. 

Win. 1 scome thy words, thou art base Beere: Wine is well borne, 
haa good breeding, and bringing vp; thou deseniest to be cartedi 
Beere. 

Sug. Suffer this, and suffer all, to him againe. 159 

Beere. Carted? thou would be carted thy selfe, rackt and drawae 
for thy basenesse. Wine. WelbomeP Did not euery man call you 
Bastard tother day? borne? ther's no man able to beare thee much: 
and for breeding, I know none thou hast, vnlesse it bee Diseases. 

Sug. How, diseases? you haue beene held alwayes to bee wholsome 
Wne, sir. 

Wine. Sirra, if I take you in hand, I shall make you smal Beere. 

Beere. Take heed I doe not make Vineger of you first. 

Sug. Doe, doe, make him pisse it, in my opinion sir, it were not for 
your honor to run away: yet Beere being a common quarreler, I feare 
may prooue too hard for you. 170 

Wine. Too hard for me? away Boy, He be as hard as he for his 
hart: alas, hee's but weake Beere, if I giue him but a tap, it shall stay 
him from nining out thus. 

Sug. So, so, they are high enough; fall too, and welcome. 

Enter Ale. 

Who's this? Ale? Oh for the three-men-Song: this Ale is a stout 
fellow, it shall go hard, but Sugar which makes all sweet sometimes, 
shall set him in his part of Discord. 

Wine. Come, come, Beere, you forget how low you were tother 
day: prouoke mee not too much, lest I bestow a fii^in on you. 180 

Beere. Strike and thou dar'st Wine, I shall make thee answere as 
quicke as the obiection, and giue you a dash. 

Ale. Vmh: what's this? it seemes theres great difference betweene 
Wine and Beere. Sugar, what's the matter? 

Sug. Oh goodman Ale, I am glad you'r come, heare's nothing but 
contention: I haue gone betwixt'em twice or thrice, but I feare, one or 
both will be spQt. 

Ale. What doe they contend about? 
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S«g. For that, wiiich for ought I can apprehend, belongs as much 
to you, as to either d them. 190 

Ale. Hah? to roee? what's that? 

Sug. Ale, by iudicious men hath been held no despicable drinke, 
for my owne part, tis nothing to me: you are all one to Sugar, who- 
soeuer be King, Sugar can be a subiect, but yet, twere &t, Ale had his 
measure. 

Ah. Are they so proud? 

Sug. They mind not you, as if you were too vnworthy a Competi- 
tor; See, tis o>me to a challenge. 

Wine tftrowes dovme the gloue, wkkk Beere takes vp. 

Pray take no knowlet^ that I discouered any tbing of their Ambition; 
Sugar shall euer bee found true to Ale, else would I might neuer be 
more drunke in your company, 202 

Ale. No matter for protestation. 

Sug. So. so, now I haue warmed Ale pretty well. Be leaue 'em: if 
Wine Beere and Ale agree together, would Sugar might neuer bee 
drunke but with Water, nor neuer helpe to preserue any thing but old 
women, & elder brothers. ExU. 

Wine. Remember the place, and weapon. 

Ale. Stay, stay, come together agen, why how now, what fight, and 
kin one another? 210 

Wine. Alas poore Beere, I account him dead already. 

Beere. No sir, you may find Beere quick enough, to pierce your 
Hogshead. I shall remember. 

Ale. But ith meane time you both forget your selues: dee heare? 
Ale is a friend to you both, let me know your difference. 

Beere. Hee has disgrac'd mee. 

Wine. Thou hast di^ac'd thy selfe in thy comparisons. Wine 
must be acknowledged the Nectar of all drinks, the prince of Liquors. 

Beere. To wash Bootes. 219 

Ale. Harke you, are you both mad? who hath heat you, that you 
nm ouer, do you contend for that in iustice belongs to another? I 
tell you Wine and Beere, I do not rellish you, lie tell you a tale: Two 
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spruce hot-spurre fiery galknts meeting ith streets, iustled for the 
wall, drew, would ha been fighting: there steps mee forth a correcter 
of soles, an vndeHaid cobler, and cries out, Hold, hold your hands 
Gentlemen, are you so simple to fight for the wall? why the wall's my 
Landlords. Haue you but so much wit as to ^^ly this, you shall 
neuer neede fence for the matter. Superioritie is mine, Ale is the 
prince of liquors, and you are both my subiects. 

Both. Wee thy Subiects? 230 

Wine, O base Ale. 

Beere. O muddy Ale. 

Ale. Leaue your railing, and attend my reasons, I dume your 
duties to mee, for many prerogatiues: my antiqiiitie, my riches, my 
learning, my strength, my grauitie. 

Wine. Antiquitie? your first reason's a very small one. 

Ale. Dare any of you denie my antiquitie? I say. 

Wine. We must beare with him, lis in his Ale. 

Ale. It onely pleades for mee: who hath not heard of the old Ale 
of En^and? 240 

Beere. Old Ale; oh there tisgrownetoaProuerbe,7«i« Ale'snew. 

Ale. These are trifles, and conuince me not. 

Wine. If wee should grant your argument, you would gaine little 
by't, goe together, I doe allow you both a couple of stale companioos. 

Beere. Wine, you're very harsh. 

Ale. Let him, my second pierogatiue is my riches and possesions; 
for who knowes not how many bowses I haue? Wine and Beere are 
faine to take vp a comer, your ambition goes no further then a CeQer, 
where the whole house where I am is mine, goes onely by my name, is 
cald an Alehouse; but when is either heard, the Wine-house, ot the 
Beere-house? you camiot passe a streete, wherein I haue aot houses 
of mine owne, besides many that goe by other mens names. 252 

Beere. I confesse you haue here and there an Alehouse, but whose 
are all the rest? hath not Beere as much title to them? 

Wine. And yet I haue not heard that either of you both haue 
fin'd for Aldermen thou^ I confesse something has bin attempted 
out of nicke and froth. Be rul'd by me, Beere and Ale, & a^ire no 
heigber then the Common-Councell-houses. Oh impudence, that 
either of you should talke of houses, when sometimes you are both 
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glad of a. tidi: dee heare Ale? doe not you knowe the man that did the 
bottle bring? 261 

AU. Thou art glad of a Bottle thy selfe, Wine, sometimes, and so 
is Beere too, for all he froaths now. 

Beere. So, so. 

Ale. My third Prerogatiue, is my Learning. 

Wine. Learning? If you haue the Liberall Sciences, pray be free, 
and lets heare some. 

Ale. For that, though I could giue you demonstration, for breuities 
sake I remit you to my bookes. 

Beere. Bookes? printed Cum priuUegw no doubt on't, and scdd for 
the Company of Stationers: what are the names? 271 

Ale. Admire me, but when I name learned, though not the great 
Alexander Ale and Tostatus the lesuite. 

Wine. O learned Ale, you scome to make Indentures any more, 
but you might as well haue concluded this without booke. 

Beere. Why, you will shortly be Towne-Qerke, the Citie Chron- 
icler is too meane a place for you. 

Ale. No* for my strength and invmcibllitie. 

Beere. But heere let mee interrupt you, talke no more of strength, 
none but Beere deserues to bee call'd strong, no pen is able to set 
downe my victories. I? why, I haue been the destruction— 281 

Wine Of Troy, hast not? heere your owne moutbes condemne 
you: if killing be your conquest, euery Quacksaluing knaue may haue 
the credit of a rare Phisician, that sends more to the Church and 
Churchyard, then diseases doe: I Wine, comfort & preserue, let that 
be my Character. I am cosen German to the blood, not so like in my 
appearance as I am in nature, I repaire the debilities of age, and re- 
uiue the refrigerated spirits, exhilarate the heart, and Steele the brow 
with confidence. For you both the Poet hath drawne your memorial! 
in one. 290 

nil spissius ilia 

Dum bibitur, nil darvus est dam mingHur, vnde 
Constat quod multas faces in corpore linquat. 
Nothing goes in so thicke. 
Nothing comes out so tbinne: 
It must needs follow then. 
Your dregs are left within. 
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And so I leaue you Slygiaemonstrum conforme paludi, monstrous 
drinke, like the riuer Styx. 299 

Ale. Nay but hearke, tis not your Latine must cany it away, I 
will not loc^e a drop of my reputatioa, and by your fauour, if you 
stand so much vpon your preseruing, He put you to your Latine agen, 
and prooue my selfe superiour, for Ale as if it were the life of mankind, 
hath a peculiar name and denomination, being cald Ale from Ah, 
which euery Schoole boy can tell, dgnifies to feed and norish, which 
nether Wine nor Beere can shew for themselues; and for my strength 
and honour in the warres, know that Ale is a Rni^t of Malta, and 
dares fight with any man beares a head, tis more safe to beleeue what 
a Souldier I am, then trie what I can doe. 309 

Beere. If you looke thus ilfauouredly Ale, you may fright men well 
enough, and be held terrible by weake stomach; but if you call to 
mind the puissance and valour of Beere, invincible Beere, tumble 
downe Beere, you must sing a Pallinode. I? why I haue ouerthrowne 
armies, how ea^e is it for me to take a dttie, when I can tame Coor 
stables, which in their presence are formidable at midnight, in the 
middest of their rugged Bill men, make'em all resigne their we^tons, 
and send 'em away to sleepe vpon their charge. 

Wine. How? vpon their owne charge? take the Constable com- 
mitting that fault, and heel neuer bee good in his c^ce after it. 319 

Beere. Now for my vertue in preseruing and nourishing the body 
wherein you both so glory, you are not to compare with mee; since 
thousands euery day come to receiue their healths from me. 

Wine. Kings and Princes from me, and like them I am senied in 
plate. 

Ale. But thouart come downe oflate to a glasse. Wine: and that's 
the reason I thinke, so many Vintners haue broake: now obsenie my 



Beere. Yes, pray where Ues your grauitie? 328 

Ale. Not in my Beard, I speake without mentaU reseruation. He 
tell you, and you shall confesse it; the Wise men of ancient time were 
called Sages, and to this day it signifies iudgment, discretion, grauitie; 
for by what other would you excite to good manners more iqitly, then 
to shew a young man to bee sage, that is graue: and with what title 
can you better salute him that is graue, or more honour him, then to 
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caU him one c^ the Sages? Now this appellation nuther oi you can 
challenge, yet euery man giueth mee the attribute ; for who knowes not 
I am called Sage Ale? 

Wi. One may guesse what braines he caries by the Sage now. 

Ah. And thus hauing giuen you sufficient reasonsfor your acknowl- 
edgment of my principalitie, let your knees witnesse your obedience 
to your King, and I vrill grace you both by making you Squires of my 
hody, right honorable Ale Squires. 342 

Wine. This is beyond suffering: was euer Wine so vndervalued? 
Barbarous detractors, whose beginning came from a dunghill, I defie 
you. Bacchus, looke downe, and see me vindicate thine honour, I 
scome to procrastinate in this, and this minute you shall giue account 
of your insolencies: my spirit's high, I am enemy to both. 

Ale. Is Wine drawn? then haue at you, lie make good Ale. 

Beere. I stand for the honour of Beere, were you an army. 

As they offer to fight Water comes running in. 350 

Water. Hold, hold, hold. 

Wine. How dow? what comes water nmning hither for? 

Wat. Let my feare ebbe a little. 

Beere. What tide brought you hither, Water? 

Water. The pure streame of my affection: oh how I am troubled! 
I am not yet recouered. 

Ale. So me thinks you looke very thin vpon't Water: but why doe 
we not fight? 358 

WiUer. Doe not talke of fighting, is it not time that Water should 
come to quench the fire of such contention? I tell you, the care of 
your preseruation made me breake my banks to come to you, that you 
might see the ouerfiowing loue I beare you: your quarrel! hath ecclioed 
vnto me; I know your ambition for superioritie: you are all my kins- 
men, neere allyed to Water, and though I say it, sometimes not a 
Httie beholding to Water, euen for your very makings Will you 
referre your selues to mee, and wade no further in these discontent- 
ments? I will vndertake your reconcUement and qualification. 

Wine. To thee. Water? wilt thou take vpon thee to correct our 
irr^fularitie? Thou often goest beyond thy bounds thy selfe. But if 
they consent, I shall. 370 
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Beere. I am content. 
AU. And I. 

Water, Then without further circumlocution or insinuation, Water 
ninnes to the matter: you shall no more contend for excellende, for 
Water shall allow each of you a dngularitie. First, you Wine, shall 
be in most request among Courtiers, Gallants, Gentlemen, Poeticall 
wits, Qui melioris Uui homines, being of a refined mould, shall choose as 
a more nimble and actiue watering, to make their braines fruitfull, 
fecundi calices quern non^ but so as not ronfin'd to them, nor limitting 
them to you, more then to exhilarate their spirits, and acuate their 
inuentions. 381 

You Beere, shaU bee in most grace with the Citizens, as being a 
more stayed Liquor, fit for them that purpose retirement and giauitie, 
that with the Snaile carries the cares of a house and family with them, 
tyed to the atendance of an illiberall profession, that neither trot nor 
amble, but haue a sure pace of their owne. Bos iassus fortius figU pedem, 
The black Oxe has trod vpon their foot: yet I bound you not with the 
Citie, though it bee the common entertainement, you may bee in 
credit with Gentlemens Cellars, and carry reputation before you from 
March to Christmas-tide I should say; that Water should forget his 
Tide. 391 

You Ale I remit to the Countrie as more fit to line where you were 
bred: your credit shall not be inferioui, for people of all sorts ^lall 
desire youre acqufuntance, specially in the monui^, though you may 
be allowed all the day after: the Parson shall account you one of his 
best Parishioners, & the Church wardens shall pay for your companie, 
and drawing their Bills all the yeere long, you shall bee loued and 
maintained at the Parish charge till you be old, bee allowed a Robit^- 
hood, or Mother Red-cap, to hang at your doore, to beckon in Custom- 
ers: and if you come into the Citie, you may be drunke with pleasure, 
but neuer come into the fashion. At all times you shall haue respect, 
but ith Winter Morning without comparison. How doe you like my 
censure now? 403 

Ak. Water has a deepe iudgement. 

Wat. And yet the world sayes sometimes Water is shallow: nay. 
He see you shake handes, and tie a new knot of friendship. 
AU. We are henceforth brothers. 
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Wine, Stay, who's here? 
Enter Tost, Sugar, and Nutmeg: Tost whetting a knife on kis sHooe. 

Tost. I tell thee, Sugar, I am now friends with thee. But if it bee 
as you say 411 

Wot. What's the matter? 

Ale. Let's obserue him a little. Tost is ai^y. 

Nut. What need you be so hoU, Tost? 

Tost. Hote? tis no matter. Sugar: you will iustifie that Wine and 
Beere offered this wroi^ vnto Ale. 

Sug. I know not whose pride began; but I was sorry to see Wine, 
Beere, and Ale at such odds. 

Tost. Ods quotha? I do meane to be euen with some body. 

Nvt. An euen T<»t shewes well, 420 

Tost. They shall find that Ale has those about him that are not 
altogether dowe. 

Sug. Thou hast been bated, De sweare. 

Nut. And new come out of the Ouen too, I thinke: for he is very 
fierie. 

Tost. Ale must not be put downe so long as Tost has a crum of life 
left. Beere too? 

Nut. What doe you meane to doe with your knife, Tost? that will 
scarce cut Beere and 'twere buttered. 

Tost. Come not neere me, Nutmeg, least I grate you, and slise 
you: Nutmeg, doe you marke? 431 

Wine. Let's in, and make 'em friends. How now Tost? 

Torf. Tis all one for that: Oh, are you there? pray tell me which 
cl 'em ist? 

Ale. Is what? 

Nut. Why they are friends: what did you meane Si^ar, to make 
Tost bume thus? 

Ale. No such matter. 

Tost. You will not tell me then. Harke you Beere, March-Beere, 
this way a little. 440 

Beere. What dost thou meane to doe with thy knife? 

Tost. I must stirre you a little Beere: what colour had you to 
quarrdl with my Master? 
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Beere. Ale. We are swome brothers. 

Ale. We were at difference, aad Wne too. but — 

Tost. Wme too But, but me no buts, I care not a strawe for his 
buts; dee here sir, doe you long to be Giaues Wine? 

Wine. We are all friends. 

Water. I, I, all friends on my word, Tost. 

Tost. Fire and water are not to bee trusted, away new Riuer, away, 
I wash my bands on thee. 451 

Ate. Come hither againe. Tost 

Tost. Ouer head and eares in Ale. 

Wine. How comes this about, Sugar? 

5«f . The truth is, sir, I told him of some diffo-ence betweene 3«»u, 
for he and I had been fallen out, and I had no other secutitie to pot in 
for my selfe, then to put him vpon some body else. 

Nut. Nutmeg durst scarce speake to him, bee was ready to put me 
in his podcet. 

Tost. I am coole agen: I may beleeue you are friends; then I am 
content to put vp. Puts vp kis knife. 461 

Sugar and Nutmeg, come, we be three. 

Sug. Let's be all one rather: and from hencefoorth since they are 
so well accorded, let's make no difference of our Masters, but belong 
to 'em in common: for my part, though I wait vpon Wne, it shall not 
exempt my attendance on Beere, or Ale, if they please to command 
Sugar. 

Tost. A match. I am for any thing but Water. 

Nut. And I. 469 

Sug. But my senuce shall be ready for him to, Water and Sugar I 
hc^, may be drunke together now and then, and not bee brought 
within compasse of the Statute, to bee put ith stockes for't, 

Wai. Godamercy Sugar with all my hart, I shall loue thy company, 
for I am solitaiy, and thou wilt make mee pleasant. Stay. 

Musicke. 

Harke Musicke? Oh some friends of mine, I know 'em, they often 
come vpon the water: let's «]tertaine the ayre a little, neuer a voice 
among you? 
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The Song. 
Wine. / louiaU Wine exhilarate the heart. 480 

Beere. March Beere is drinke for a King. 
Ale. BiU Ale, bonny Ale, vnth Spice and Tost, 

In the Morning's a daintie thing. 
p, ( Then letvsbe merry, wash sorrow away, 

I Wine, Beere, and Ale, shall be drunke today. 

Wine. / generous Wine, am for the Court. 

Beere. The Citie calls for Beere. 

Ale. But Ale, bonny Ale, like a Lord of the Soyle, 

In the Countrey shall domineere. 
„, J Then letvs be merry, wash sorrow away, 490 

I Wine, Beere and Ale shall be drunke today. 

Water. Why, now could I dance for ioy. 

Ale. Now you talke of dancing, Wine, tis one of your qualities, 
let's pay the Musicians all together: wee haue oftea made other men 
haue light heads and heeles, there's no hurt a little in trilling for our 
selues, what say you? 

Beere. Strike vp Rper. 

Wine. Lustily, make a merry day on't; nay, leaue out none, at 
Dancing and at Foot-ball, all fdlowes. 

Enter Tobaco. 500 

Tobaco. Be your leaue gentlonen wil't please you be here 

sir? 

Wine. Who's this Tobaco? 

Beere. Why comes he into our company? 

Tobaco. I do heare say there is a controuerde among you, 

and I am come to moderate the businesse. 

Ale. It shannot need, wee are concluded sir. 

Water. Your name is Tobaco I take it. 

Tobaco. No sir you take it not deesee, tis I that take it. 

Wine. But wee take it very ill, you should intrude your selfe into 
our mirth. 511 
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Water. I did guesse, by the chimney your nose that you m^t 
stand in neede of water, to quench some fire in your kitchin. 

Tobaco. Hoh? Water. Sp^. 

Water. He has spit me out already Exit. 

TtAaco. Sugar tost and nutm^. puh. vanish. 

Wine. He has blooe away the spice too. Ex. S. t. n. 

TiAaco, Now, doe you not know mee what do yee stand at 

gaze ^Tobacco is a drinke too. 

Beere. A drinke? 520 

Tobaco. Wine, you and I come both out of a pipe. 

Ak. Prethee go smoke somewhere else, we are not couetous <rf your 
acquaintance. 

Taiiaco. Do not incense me, do not inflame Tobacco. 

Wine. We do not feare your puffing sir, and you haue any thing to 
say to vs be briefe and speake it. 

Tobaco. Then brief ely and without more circumstance 

not to hold you in expectation. 

Wine. Heida, this is prolixity it selfe. 

Be^e. Oh sir his words are not well dyed in his mouth. 530 

Ale. Or his vnderstanding is not sufficiently lighted yet giue him 
leaue I pray. 

Tobaco. I do come 

Wine. Not yet to the purpose methinkes. 

Tost. Andldomeane 

Beere. Somewhat wo'd heare out. 

Tobaco. And I entend 

Ak. Yet agaioe, thinke, thinke, till tomorrow, wee may chance 
meetagen. 

Tob. Stay, I command you stay. 540 

Wine. How, you command vs by whose autority? 

Beere. That must be disputed. 

Tob. Attend my argument; The soueraigne ought to comand, I 
am your soueraigne, the soueraigne drinke Tobaco. Er^o. 
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Wine I see Tobacco is sophisticated. 

T^. I ought to command you, and it will become youi duty to 
obey me 

Bee. You our soueraigne a meere whi£Ser. 

Tob. I say agen I am your Prince, bow, and doe homage. 

Al. You haue turnd ouer a new leafe Tobacco. 550 

Wine. You are very high Tobacco, I see ill weedes grow apace. 

Bee. Most high and mighty triiiidado. 

Wine. For whose vertue would you be exalted, if it shall please 
your smoaky excellence? 

Tob. Not yours, — nor yours — nor yours — but altogether, all the 
vertues which you seuerally glory in, are in me vnited, — looke not so 
coy. Call water to spread your faction, and you are but like the 
giddy elements changing and borrowing creatures, whilst I Tobacco 
am acknowledged a Heauenly quintessence, a diuine herbe. 

Bee. Tobacco you are out. 560 

Al. After what rate is this an ounce? 

Wine Let vs beseech your excellence, for lesse title wee must not 
giue you hauing so much vertue as you pretend, to let vs vnderstand 
some of your particular graces and qualities. 

Bee. I pray discourse a litle, what's the first? 

Tob. You haue nam'd it tis discourse which you are so 

farre from being able to aduance that you destroy it, in all men when 
you are most accepted, when my diuine breath mixing with theirs, 
doth distill eloquence and oracle vpon the toi^e, which moueth with 
such dem>eration — words flowing in so sweet distinction, that many 
eares are chained to the lips (tf him that speaketh. 571 

Da puer accensum seleclo fictile Pado, 
vf Phi^mm ore bibam. 

Ale. And yet wee are not inchanted with the musick of your pipe 
to dance after it. My most excellent discourser. 

Bee. And a heipe for the imperfections of nature. For when a 
man ha's not wit enough to expresse himselfe in words, you being 
taken, do presently helpe him, — to spit forth gentleman like. 

Al. Indeed the most part of our common complement is but 
smoke, and now I know how Gentlemen come by it. 580 

Tob. Thus swine do value pearle 
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Wine. But as yt)u haue the eloquence of Vlysses, I sufqxwe you 
haue not the strength of Aiax, wee should moue in great feare, if you 
were valiant, I hope you are but weake Tobacco. 

Tab. Weake? whose braine hath not iAt the effects of my might- 
inesse? He that opposes me shall find me march like a tempest, 
waited vpon with lightening and black Cloudes. 

Wi. Here is no cracke. 

Bee. Yet he thunders it out. 589 

Ale. Yes yes, I remember I haue heard him reported a solidier, 
and once being ia company with a knap-lack man a companion <A his, 
I obtained a coppy of his military postures, which put downe the pike 
and pot-gun cleane, pray obserue 'em. 

1. Take your seale. 13. Elbow your pipe, 

2. Draw your box. 14. Mouth your pipe. 

3. Vncase your pipe. 15. Giue fire. 

4. Produce your rammer. 16. Nose your Tobacco. 

5. Blow your pipe. 17. Puffe vp your smoake. 

6. Open your box. 18. Spit on your right hand. 

7. Fill your pipe. 19. Tlirow oft your loose ashes. 660 

8. Ramme your pipe. 20. Present to your friend. 

9. Withdraw your Rammer. 21. As you were. 

10. Retume your rammer. 22. Geanse your pipe, 

U. Make ready. 23. Blow your pipe. 

12. Present. 24. Supply your pipe. 

Exercise this discipline till you stinke, defile the roome, offend 
your friends, destroy your liuer and lungs, and bid adiew to the world 
with a scowrmg fluxe. 

To. You haue a good memorie 

Ale. I'me sure Tobacco will spoyle it. 610 

Tob. These are but childish inuentions. 

Wine. They are most proper to illustrate your magnificence, for 
howsoeuer you pretend that you conuerse with men, it is apparant, 
that you make men children agen, for they that vse you most familiar- 
ly, doe but smoake all the day long. 

To You dishonour me. 

5H Your. Hoftiated You. 
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Wine. Not so much as Gentlemen dishonour themsdues, to tume 
common pipers; but if you haue any more conditions, pray enrich vs 
with the story. 

Tob. I am medidnall. 620 

Be. How? 

To. And presenie the health of man. 

Wine. I hope they are not come to drinke heatthes in Tobacco. 

To. I repaire the bodies which youi immoderate cups haue tumd 
to fennes and marishea. The wisest Phisitians prescribe my vse, and 
acknowledge me a salutary herbe. 

Ah. Phisicians are no fooles, they may conomend you for their 
profit, you are one of their herbingers to prouide for a disease; yet 
howsoeuer you call them wise, and glorie in their flatteries, they make 
but a very simple of you. 630 

Wine. Methinkes this should cut Tobacco. 

Tob. Not at all, I am aboue their poore derision; at my pleasure I 
could reuenge their malice, for I am in fauour, and growne to be the 
delight of poets and princes. 

Bee. How poets and princes? Ego & Rex mens, a stopper for 
Tobacco, wee shall haue pretty treason anon else. 

Tob. Does it scruple your iudgement Mr. small beere that I aay 
poets and Princes? 1 am not to leame their distinction, nor doth it 
take from any allegiance, they are both sacred names: yet I am con- 
fident it is easier for a poet not borne to soueraigntie to aspire to a 
kingdome, then for a King not borne with fancie to be made a poet. 
I mentioned these names, not in their methode and order, but to shew 
my grace with them, that are most able to punish insolence, such as 
your's, 644 

Ale. How the vapour rises. 

Wine. This rxiffler may be troublesome, wee were best admit him 
to our society, he is a dry companioo, and you may obserue, how he 
hath insinuated already with the greatest; the ladies b^n to affect 
him, and he receiues priuate fauors from their lips, euery day he 
kisseth their hands, when he appeares in a faire pipe; though wee 
allow him not a prioritie, for out owne sakes, let vs hold correspond- 

U6 Cfcttjr. Ed. «l 1(11, pMtr. 
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ence with him, least he seduce men to fors^e vs, or at least to make 
vse of vs but for their necessity. 653 

Ale. HumI he sayes well, now I better condder 'tweie safest to 
vse bifn kindly, least by degrees he ouerthrow vs, and iett vpon our 
priuiledges, for I heard a gentleman t'other day affirme, he had fasted 
3 or 4 dayes, only with Tobacco. 

Wine. Beside, if we continue friends he will be a preparatiue for 
our reception, without vs be may subsist, but with him wee are sure of 
liberall entertainement. 660 

Beere. I am conuerted. Wine you are the best orator, ^>eake for vs. 

Wine. Tobacco, you are a good fellow, all ambition laid aside, let 
vs embrace as friends; excuse vs, that wee haue been a little merry 
with you, wee acknowledge you a gentle drink and you shall haue all 
the respect will become Wine, Beere, or Ale to obserue you with: 
what should we contend for primacie, quarrell about titles, which if to 
any wee acknowledge most properly belong to you, for they are all 
but smoake. Let vs vnite and be confederate states for the benefit of 
mens low countreyes, liue and loue together. Wine doth here enter 
into league with Tobacco, 670 

Be. And beere. 

Al. And Ale. 

Tob. Are you in earnest? why then Tobacco is so farre from pride, 
that he vowes to seme you all, and when I leaue to be a true friend, 
may fire consume me, and tny ashes want a buriall. 

W. B. A. and when wee falsifie, may thuhders strike vs dead. 



In which wine falling downe, one taketh sugar by the heeles and seemes 
to shake him vpon Wine. 

In the second passage, beere falleth, and 2 take Nutmegge, and as 
it were to grate him ouer beere. 681 
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In the Third Ale falleth, one bringeth in a Cliafendish of coles, 
and another causetb Tost to put his breech to it; afterwards it is 
clapt to Ale's mouth, and the Dance condudeth. 
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NOTES 

Titk Pace. Sicdi omnia. Horace, Odts, 1, znii, 3. 

5. Ok lome^ittt williotii Sugar. Tbe miziiig of sagix with wine ma apparently 
confined to En^and. FyiKsMoryKin(/tiMrar>, ed. 1907, iv, 176) remadu that be 
bai never observed sugar used for the purpose in any other country. "And be- 
cauM the tute of tbe En^iib ii tbui delighted with sweetneaae," Moryaon con- 
tinuea, "tbe Wines in Tavemee (for I apeake not of Merchants or Gentlemeni 
Cellars) are commcmly mixed at tbe filling tbeieoC, to make them jdeasaut." The 
pmctlce of sugaring wine is often commented on with suipiiae by foreign travellers 
io Enfjand. (See Rye, England as setn by Foreigners, p. 190.) From the present 
paaaage it appean that sugar was at this time customarily used to disguise the 
taste of infeiioT or adulterated wines. Yet Falstaff, wlio pioteated against adul- 
terants ("Hiere's time in this sack, tool"), habitually diank aweetened wine. 

16, to the honest Cotintrey man Ah toe. Cf. Greene, Looking Glaste for London 
ondEn^nd, I, U, 247-fi [Works, tA. Qdlins,!): "formal you, sir, a pot of Ale 
consists of foui parts, Imprimus the Ale, tbe Toast, tbe (Hnger, and the Notmes-" 

41. Whaft that a Ghostt The remark suggests the costume, half white and 
half pak-blue, of the character Sugar in Maeterlinck's The BUtt Bird. 

51. / hate known Um salde for too pence. The price of sugar at this time 
ranged from la 8d per pound for "fine" sugar to about Is for ordinary sugar. 
(See Rogen, A History ofAgrict^»e and Prices, V, 472.) Later in the seventeenth 
centuiy, with tbe importation of sugar from the new world, prices greatly decreased. 
The little paper ol sugar sold in tbe taverns to tbe drinkers doubtless contained less 
than an ounce of the predous stuff, if we are to allow mine host a fair profit above 
tbe current price. 

56, you come from Barbary your selfe. The north and west coasts of Africa, 
with tbe adjacent islands, were an important source of sugar in^iortation into 
England at this time, though the trade with the kw wortd had already b^un. 
(See Ellen D. Ellia, An Intreduction la Ike History of Sugar tu a Commadiiy, Biyn 
MawT College Monograi^.) Some sugar bou^t by Lord Spencer in 1605 at the 
hi^ price of 2a thepoundisdesignatedin the records as "Barfaary sugar." (Rog- 
ers, A History of Agriculture and Prices, V, 462.) 

76. / keare say yen runne a wencking. The fondness of the En^ish and ea> 
penally of English women for sweets of eveiy kind was a aouroe of wonder to 
foreignera. Tbe Spaniards who came to En^and with the esoimsty of tbe Count 
VQlamediana in 1603 won tbe favor of the fair lacfies of Canterbury by presenting 
them throu^ their lattices with sweetmeats,"wlucfatheyenjoyedmi^tily; for Gt 
b lemaiked) they eat nothing but what is sweetened with sugar." (Rye, Englamd 
as seen by Foreigners, p. 190.) Cf. the allusion to eating sugar on toast (above, 
L 66), and drinking it with water (above, line 470). The efiect mi the teeth at 
a too liberal indulgence of this taste is often alluded to. Thus tbe German, Paul 
Rentsoer, desoibing tbe penon of Queen Elisabeth, icmarka the »■>*»>«« of her 
taeth, "a delect the Ea^ish seem subject to, from their too great use of sugar." 
(Qnoted by Rye, ib., 104.) 
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91. Nont are wade vUkout me. "Banquet" in Elizabethu) and Jacobean 
usftge meant a course of sweets. 

97. / was wrapt in hers, otk Cirislian day. An amuiing Qlustntion of the 
use of sweets at duistenings is afforded by Middletoa, A Chaste MM in Chtaptidt, 
m, u C^Korhs, ed. Bullen, IV, 152 S.), wfaeie the gossips are regakd on comfits 
St Sr W. Wboiehonnd'a eqienae: 

"AUwit: These women have no oonsdences at sweet meats 
Where'ere they cofoe, see and they're not culled out 
All the long plums too, they've left nothing ben 
But short wigi^-tailed comfits, not worth mouthing: 
rfo mar'l 1 heard a dtizen c^nplain once 
Hut his wife's belly once broke his ba(±." 

Cf. also Dekker** Baehd»s' Banquet, cap. Qi (quoted by Bullen, loc dt): "€<»' 
nder then what cost and trouble it will be to have all things fine against the christen- 
ing day. What store of sugar, Idscuits, comfits, end caraways, marmalsjle and 
marchpane, with all kinds of sweet suckets and superfluous banqueting stuff, 
with a hundred other odd and needless trifles, iriiich at that time must fill the pock- 
ets of dainty dames." 

118. ; am Ihar U/e, their Genius, the Poetieall fire. CI. lUndoIpb, ArisHppta: 
" But Sack is the life, soul, and ^rits of a man, the fire which Prometheus stoic, 
not &(Mn Jove's Eitdten, but from his Wme-celkr, to increase the native heat and 

radical mtnsture, without which we ue but drowsie dust, or dead day 

bnt in Poetry, it is the sole predominant quality, the sap and juice of a verse, 
yes the qmng of the Muses b the fountain of Sack; for to think Helicon a Barrel 
of Beer, is as great a sin as to call Pegasus a Brewer's Hoise." 

121. you are come tip of late, Cf. Randolph, ArisUppm "lit Scholar: Why, 
truly, his price has been raised of late, and his very name makes him dearer. 
Znd Scholar: A diligent kctuier deserves eight pence a pint tuition." 

V/ioB had advanced steadily in price since the middle ages, as may be seen 
in the successive edicts regulating its sale. Rogers (A History of Agricuiture and 
Prices V, 476) gives the average prices for the three prindpal daases of wine- 
daret, sack, and muscadd-for the twenty years 1623-1642 at 2s 3d, 3s 7d, and 4b. 
The year 1621-2 saw a jump of 4d per gallon in the pnce of daret and sack. In 
1623-4 both kuds had g<»e down again to 2s 4d and 33 8d respectivdy. Then in 
1624-5, they, again rose to 2s 8d and 4s. It is probably this last advance whidi is 
^edfically rifeired to in the text In tlie years 1627-9 a maiked rise toc^ place 
in the prices of sack and muacadel (induding malmsey, canary, and other sweet 
wines.) This would coindde with the atlusons in Aristippus (Atistippus was a 
cant term for canary wine). Too much reliance must not be put upon the details 
of Roger's tables. The general rise in the price of wine thiou^ these years is, of 
oouiK, estaUished. 

128. From France, from Spaine, from Greece. Tbb Is a pretty accurate enum- 
eration of the chief sources of wine importation into England in the order of their 
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impoTUnce. On Greek wines ia England see Cyrus Redding, A Hittory of Modem 
Wm*i, 25 and 290. Cf, Howeil, Familiar Letters, II, liv: "In Greece there ue no 
wiOU that have bodies enou^ to bear the sea for long voyages; Eome few miucadeDs 
and mabnsiei an brought over in small casks." For an account of the wines used 
in England in the dxteenth century see William Turner's i4 Nae Book of the Nature 
and Properties of Wines, 1568, extract giving Enumeration of English wines, in 
Aiber, An EngUsk Gamer II, 113. 

130. Who dares done that I have beene a tTavaiUer. This argument and Beer's 
answer, "Art thou not kept under lod and key," appear in one form or another 
ID many of the continental debates of Vi^ne and Water. Cf. Denudata Verilalo 
(DuMeril, Potsies Intdiiei p. 305), where Water says to Wine 

Propter tuam pravitatem 
Nullam habes libertatem 

domos tenes parvulas: 
Ego magna sum in mundo; 
Dissoluta, me diffundo 

Per terrae particulas. 

In the Frendi DAal of the fifteenth century the argument is moc£6cd. Wine 
implies that it is shut up as being the more predous liquor, while water is left at 
large because it is valueless. (Le dStai durinetde Feau in Le dtbat de daa dtmoyid- 
tti, p. 133.) 

"le suis gard£ en grans vesseauli 

Ed queus, en muys et en tonneaulx; 

Tu COOTS partout comme foUe," 

So also in the more popular French and German versions of the debate. 

138. Away hop of my tftuvAi. In LiHgua, which is generally supposed to hare 
been revived and acted at Cambridge between 1616 and 1620 (Modem Lartpiatt 
Rerieu), III, 146, and Retrospective Retiea, XII, 33), the part of Small Beer was 
taken by a diminutive boy. The diaracter Beere in the present play is scmnfully 
addressed as "Small Beere" above, 1. 637. 

146. the very prtparatite lo a thousand rapes and murders. Cf. DttiMdala 
VeriiaU, (DuMeril, Potties ItUdites): 



161. Did not every m^Mcail you Bastard loiher day. Bastard was a sweet SpuiUi 
wine, resembling muscadel in flavor) the word was sometimes ap[died to «iy 
sweetened wine. The Nea EngUsh Dictionary dtes Surfl. and Madch. Country 

Farm. (1616) 642: "Bastards geeme to me to be so called, because 

they ue oftentimes adulterated and falsified with honey." 

207. old vomem and elder brothers, i.e. Lotlie disgust of their next bein. 
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219. To wiuh B00U3. Cf. Shake^ieare, I Heory IV, II, i, 74: "Ckamber- 
lain. Wb&t, tbe csmmonwealch their boots? will she hdd out water in ioul way? 
CadthiU. She will, she will; justice hath liquored her." 

235. an underlaid cohbler. Under1ay = tomcnd thesoleof ashoe. 

241. Jatta Alt's hob. A proverb. A balkd entitled "Jones (i.e. Joan's) 
ale is newe" U entered in the Stationers' Register, 16 October, 1594. Copies 
are preserved among the Douce Ballads in the Bodleian Library (I, fol. 99b and 
1 , iok. 105b) See also Ebsworth's note in Roxburike Ballads, VII, 164. 

256. fitt'd for Alderman, i. e. paid composition as the price of esca[Hng the 
duties (rf office, d. Pepys's Diary for Dec. I, 1663: "Mr. Crow hati fined fot 
Aldeimaii." 

257. M( of nieke and froth. "Kick" is the false bottom of a beer-can. The 
pbnx "nidt and froth" was applied to a means of cheating in ale houses. The 
contents of the tankard was diminished from the bottom by tbe nick and from the 
top by an undue amount of froth. Between the two the hapless drinker hod 
indeed small beer. See New EngUsh DUlianary under "nick" for quotationa. 

270. printed Cum primtegio. The allusion may derive special point from the 
perennial diq>ute between the Cambridge printers and the Stationers' Company of 
London. The controversy was particularly active during the first quarter of tbe 
seventeenth century. See Cooper, Antials of Cambridge, III, 138, 142, 161, etc. 
273. Alexander Ale. d. Taylor, Drinke and Wdcome (1637): "Some ther« 
are that affirme that Ale was first invented by Alexander the Great." 

285. / Wine, contort and preserve. Cf. Denudala (DuMeril, Potsiii Iniditm, 
p. 307.) 

Per me senex juvenesdt, 
Per te ruit et senesdt 

Juvenum lasdvia: 
Per me mundiis leparatur etc. 

and Lt d&at durinetde I'eaa {Le dAat de deux denwysdles, p. 133.) 

"Le cueur de rhomme tien ioyeulz, 
Je conforte les hommEs vieux; 
Tn amfgtis et ie tiens gras." 

Alao Han* Sadu, Dot sireit-cespreck tmsfktn dem wasser and dem vein (Works. 
ed.A.vonEeIlei,IV,252.) 

"Mein gegenwart die lent erfrewt. 
Idi mach schfin rosdet das autUtz, 
Vertreib sorg, angst, trtlbsal und schmertzen, 
Sampt alien unmut auas dem hertzen." 

291. nit spissiui ilia. The epigram from which these lines are quoted is 

attributed by Camden (Brilonma, 1600, p. 495) and DuCange (Gosiarium under 

evisia) to Henricus Abrincensis (Henri d'Avranches), an obscure court poet 
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of the time of Henry ni of En^aud. The verses, its ^ven by Camden, aie a> 
foUowi: 



Neado quod Stygiae monstium conforme p&ludi, 
Cervi^m plerique vocant; nil ^nssius ilia, 
0um bibitiu^ nil darius est dum mingitur^ unde 
Constat quod multas feces in ventre relinquit. 

A tmidation of these venes, apparently independent <A that in the text, occun 
in Randolph's ArisUpput (Works, ed. Haditt, I, 21), where the poem is ascribed 
ta Ennius: "There is a drink made of the Stygian Lake," etc. For a remote 
paralkl to these verses see the Epigram of the EDq>eror Julian, dted above, p. 10. 
Cf. Victor Hehn, KuUurpfiaMoi utid HaustkUre in ihrem Udiergang aus Aiiai. 
Berlin, 1887, 5th edition, p. 123. 

304. Ale from Alo. The derivation appears to have been a commonplace. 
Cf. Randolph, The Bigk and MiglUy Commendatim of tke Virltte of a Pot of Good 
Ah {Works, ed. Hazlitt, n, 666) : "O ale, ab alendo, thou liquor of life." 

315. BtA Ikoti art come dornie of late to a glaiie, Wine. Rather beauae of the 
ttatute Bfiainst dninketmeu than because of the lise in price. 

363. yov are aO my kittsmen. Cf. HoweU, Familiar Letters, If, fliv: "But 
we may say, that what beverage soever we make, either by biewiqg ,^>.iiJftiUation, 
decoction, percolation, or pressing, it is but water at first: Nay, Wine itself is but 
Water suUim'd." 

375. Watv tkaU ollaw tath of you a singularilie. For the form of the dedaioa 
aad its resemblance to the judgment in Work for Cutters, etc., see Introductxn, 
p. 15, note. Cf. Johnson's dictum: "Claiet is the liquor for boys; port for men; 
but be ^10 aqdies to be a hero must drink brandy." (Boswell's Life of Jo1mso», 
rA. B311, m, 381). The af^wrtionment of wine to the court, beer to the dty, aad 
ale to the country is in accordance with tradition and fact. Cf. Fynes Moryson, 
/liMriiry, Ed. of 1907, IV, 176; " Qownes and vulgar men onely use large drinking 
of Beere or Ale, how much soever it is esteemed excellent drinke even among 
•trangen; but Gentlemen garrawae onely in Wine." 

378. mmbk and active w<a«ritig,loniakt their brainesfru^uU. Does the authtw 
have in mind Falstaffs famous panegyric on sack (II Batiy IV, IV, iii, 92 fi)? "It 
ascends me into the brain; dries me there all the foolish and dull and cnidy vapours 
which environ it; makes it appiehensve, quic^, forgetive, full of nimble, fiery and 
delectable shapes; which deliver'd o'er to the voice, the tongue, whid) is the birth, 

becomes excellent wit Hereof cornea it that PrinceHanyisvaliant; 

for the cold blood he did naturally inherit of his father, he hath, like lean, sterile, 

and bare land, manur'd, husbanded, and till'd " Cf. also Randol[di's 

ArisHppus, quoted above, note to line tl8, where there is also a leaembUnoe to 
Falstaffs K^loquy. 

379. Ftamdi calices quem non. Horace, Epislles, I,%,19:"PK«ndi eaiiiet 
quern nonfecert Osertum.' ' 
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386. Bet laisM fortius JigU ptdem. Hieronym. £>. J02 ad AupuliiMm (Corp. 
Script. Ecdts. vo<. 55, p. 236], vben the seoteiioe b quoted as a proverb, wuning 
the young man not to provoke tiw old to CMnbat. 

390. from March to Ckristmoi. The best beer was brewed in Maich. Cf. 
Haniion, A Dacription of Enttand, 1577, Bk. UI, cap. I. (Eliiabilhan ErigUmd, 
ed. Lothrop Withington, p. 93): "The beer that is used at noblemen's tables, 
in tbdr fixed and standing houses, is commonly of a ycai old, or peradventure of 
two years tunning or more; but this is not general. It is also brewed in March 
and therefore called Mardi-beer; but for the household it is not usually under a 
month's age." Cf. also "March-Beere," below. The excellence of English beer 
is well attested. Cf. Rye, Eniland as seen by Foreigners, pp. 9, 79, 109, and 190. 

Andrea Trevisano, writing in 1497, sajrs that where both wine and beer were 
■erved the latter was often preferred (ib. xliv). 

395. the parson shaU account you on4 of his besi parishoners. The allusioD 
is to the so-called church-ales, held lor the purpose o[ raising parish funds. Ate 
was brewed for the occasion and sold to the parishioners. Cf. Stubbs, Anatomy of 
Abiaa, 1595 (Ed. Fumivall, New Shakespeare Soc., Ser. VI, No. 6, p. 150): "In 
certaine Townes, where drunken Badius beares aU the sway against a Christmas, 
an Easter, Whitsonday, or some other time, the Church-watdens (for so they call 
them) of ever' parish, with the consent of the whole Parish, provide half a score 
or twentie qi"> -'. tnault, whereof some they buy of the Church-stock and some 

is pven to them of the Parishioners themselves, everyone conferring somewhat, 
according to his abilitie; which mault being made into very strong ale or beere, 
ig set to sale, either in the church, or some other place assigned to that purpose. 
Ihen, when the Nippitatum, this Huf-cap (as they call it) and this nectar of lyfc, 
is set abroche, wel is that he can get the soonest to it, and spends the moste at it, 

he is counted the godliest man of all the rest For they repaire their 

churches and diappels with It; they buy books for service, cuppes for the cele- 
bration of the Sacrament, suiplesses for Sir Ihon, and such other necessaries." 

398, }>ee allowed a Robin-hood, or Moihtr Rei^ap to ha*i at your doore, "Robin 

Bood" and "Mother Red Cap" are not uncommon as irm names in England today. 

There are or have been "Robin Hood" inns at Wisbach, Lithington, Gt. Cres- 

sni^iam. Cherry Hinton, and Thetford in Cambridgeshire. Mother Red 

Cap sgnes ate noted by Tarwood and Hotten {The Bislory of Sigi^ards) as 

occuiiing in uppN Holloway; Camden Town; Blackburn, Lancashire; etc. 

The authors quote Braithwaite, Whimsies of a New Cost of Characters (1631) : 

"Be (the painter) bestows his pencils on an aged piece of decayed canvas, in a 

sooty alehouse where Mother Red-cap must be set out in her own coIdiub." The 

name is common in folk lore. A Mother Redcap appears as the chief story telling 

goMip of Draytcm's Uoon-Calf (,Poems, ed. Cbahnera, EngUsk PoOs, IV, 130 ff.) : 

Amongst the rest at the World's labour, there, 

Four good old women most eqiedal were. 

Who has been joUy wendies in their days, 

Through all the parish and had borne the praise 
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Foi meiry Uiea; one, Mother Redctp hi^t, 
And Hotber (Met, aomewfaat ill of li^t, 
For ^le h&d burnt her eyes with watdiiiig late, 
Then Mother Bumby, a mad jocund mate 
As ever goasipp'd; and with ber there came 
Old gammer Gurton. 
422. dove. Dough. 

429. that vnUxantcvlBeere and 'twrtbvlUred. "Buttered ale" was tEimiHar 
diink in the seventeenth and ei^leenth centuries. 
447. Cravts Wine. A pun on Vin ie Grates. 

450. JVnc River. An artifidal waterway west of the Sea^ terminating in a 
reservoir on the outskirts of London. See B. Lambert, Tht HiiloTy imd Sumy of 
London and iU Enrirons, II, 31. 

472. the slalule. The reference is to "An Acte for represdnge the odioui 
and loathsome synne of Drunckenness," first passed under James I, rcdted and 
enlarged at the opening of Oiarles II's teign (1625). See introduction, p. 7. 
The law provided a fine or imprisonment in the stoc^ for eadt offense. See 
SMuits of Uu Rtalme, I Car. I, c. iv. In much tl>e spirit of this rather contemp- 
tuous allusion is the following passage from Randolidi's AruUppus: " Simflkiiti- 
tMU : But (methinkes) there is one scmpulum : it seems to be aelut Slicitus that we 
diould drink so much, it being lately forbidden, and therefore contra /ornaM 
rfohdi." 

479. Tfu Song. It b worth noting that the meter of this piece is ^^Mtently 
inipiied by that of the old drinUng song, " Jolly Good Ale and QAA" : 
"I cannot eat but little meat," 
My belly is not good 
But sure I think that I can drink 
Wth him that wears a hood." 
Randcdph'i poem, "The High and Mighty Commendation of the Virtue <^ a Pot 
of Good Ale" {Workt, ed. HazUtt, II, 662), has obvious aumections with the 
game song: 

"The hungry man seldom can mind his meat 
CThough his stomach cotdd brook a tenpeimy nail); 
He quite forgets hunger, thinks of it no longer. 
If his guts be but sous'd with a pot of good ale." 
512. Ute cUmnty your nose. Ct. the well-known anecdote of the servant wfto, 
upon seeing smoke issue from the nostrils of his master, endeavored to quendl 
the fire with a pot of ak. This st<xy was told of Tarleton in 161 1 (See Shakapoar^a 
Jtit-Booh, ed. W. C. Haxlitt, 1861, ii, 211); it was later attached to the name of 
Sir Walter Kaleigh and has descended to posterity associated with him. <Cf. 
Arber, Works of Jamu I, Bngluh Reprints, p. 88.) The nose of the tobacco smoker 
is not infrequently referred to as a chimney. Cf. Beaumont, JTntjAt of IA«Bi«niM( 
PeiUe, I, Hi: " Wfe. Fie, this stinking tobacco kills mel would there were none 
in EDglandl — Now I pray, gentlemen, what good does this stinking tobacco do 
you? nothing, I warrant you: make chimneys o' your faces!" 
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319. TobaaxiiairinkeUio. Tbe eqMesMon "to drink tobacco" wts in omiiiKn 
UK. Henry Buttes, in his Ditb Dry Dinner, 1599, calls tobacco a "dry drink." 

545. / see T<Aaao it sophUtieattd. The adulteration of tobacco wai in the 
seventeentli century and ia today practiced for two puipoaea, to heighten the taste 
and to dw&pen. Fot the first uae of adultennts d. Jodsod, The Akhemitt, I, 
iii, 21 fi., and Baiday, Nepenihea (1614): "They sophisticate and farde the same 
(f. e. poor, tasteless tobacco) in sundrie sortes, with black spiix, galonga, aqua 
vitae, Spanish wine, anise" etc. For the second use of adultenuts see Jonson, 
BaAKolomew Fair, II, ii, 27 (Ed. Alden, YaU Studies in En^ish, 35): "Thiee pence 
a pipe full, I will ha' made of all my whole halfe pound of tobacco, and a quartei 
of a pound of coltsfoot, mizt with it too, to itch it out." Cf.thepampblet entitled 
The Perfttminf of Tobacco and the Great Abuie ctmmUled in it (1611). 

555. oU Iht tertues. CI. Thoriua, Hymnus Tabaci (ed. of 1628, p. 9) : 
"In primis nan una airiest natura stupendo 
In folio: adveraia rlivea virtutibus omnem 
Exuperare fidem gaudet." 

S59. a keatenly quinteisenu, a divine herbe. CI. Sharpham, The FMre (ISM) 
(Ed. HuDold Nibbe, 1912, line 265): "the divine smoke of this Celestlall herbe." 
"Divine" was a traditional epithet fot tobacco. Cf. Spenser, Faerie Queene, HI, 
v,Btanza32: "Whether yt divine Tobacco were." /iiaojonaon. Every Man in his 
Humour, HI, ii: "Therefore it cannot be but 'lis moat divine." Again, The 
Melamorphotis of Tobacco (16D2) (Reprinted by CaHieT, Illustralums of Early 
Enffish Literature) : 

"There dids't thou gather in Panassus dift 
This predous herbe, Tabacco moat divine." 

Aoxnding to Howell, Familiar Letters, IH, vii, the Spaniards called Tobacco the 
"holy herb." 

567. Ymt destroy it. Cf. the Wine and Water debates, in which this motive 
is tecunent. E. g. Denudota Veriiaie (DuMeril, Poisia inidites, pp. 304-5. 173) : 

"Mensa pro te (i. e. Aqua) non oroatur; 
NuUuB per te fabulatur 

In tui praesentia, 
Sed qui priua est jocundus, 
Ridens, vetboque fiicundus, 

Non runifHt silentia. 



Tu (i. e. Vinum) scis Ungues impediK 
Titubando solet ire 

Tua sumens basia; 
Verba recte non discemens. 
Centum putat esse, cemens 

Duo luminaria." 
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572. Da putr auensum. The quotation u (torn Hymnus Tabaci by Raphael 
Thorius, a Frendi pbyddan readent during the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century in Londcm. The poem iras firat pubUahed at Leyden in 1625, altbou^ it 
had been written as eariy as 1610. The first London editiui wa* published in 
1627. The Unes ue thus Englished in PeUr Hausted's tiansUtion of 16S1 : 

"Fill me a Pipe (boy) (A that lusty smoke 
That I nuiy drink the God into my brain." 

Paetum was one of the common dedgnations of tobacco in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It is said to have been the native tenn. A somewhat similar invocation to 
Tobacco is to be found in Tke MOamerpliosit of TobtKco (1Q02), a piece which 
bears a wnsidierBhle resemblance to Thorius's Bymnus. 

The last part of bode II of tlie Hymnus is devoted to Tobacco's power o( in- 
tfnring eloquence and wit, and may have suggested the lines fcdtowing the qoo- 
tation in the text, which are repeated here from the tobacco passage in the first 
edition. But compare a similar passage in Sharpham's Tht Fteire, (1606), (Eld. 
Hundd Ifibbe, 1912), I. 264: "Sure La<Ues I must needes say th' instinct of this 
herb hath wrought in this Gentlemen such a <Kvine influence of good words, excel- 
lent discourse, admirable invention, iDConqtarable wit: why I tel yee, when he 
talkes, wisdom stands a mile off and daies not come neere him, for fear a should 
shame her: but before he did use this Tobacco, a was arrantst Woodcock that ever 
I saw." 

591. A knap-Jack man. A miqirint (or knap-sack man? 

592. A litl of his military potlures. A similar parody of the ordeis of drill is 
given by Addison, Spectator, 102, where a school in the art of handling the Ian ia 
described. "The Ladies who carry Fans under rae are drawn up twice a Day in 
my great Hall, where they arc instructed in the Use of their Arms, and e^rercised 
in the following Words of Command, 

Handle your Fans, 
Unfud your Fans, 
Discharge your Fans, 
Ground your Fans, 
Recover your Fmis, 
Flutter your Fans." 

In the rest of the essay each of these commands is explained. Cf. TalUr 52 and 
Spatatm 134 and 196. A list of the actual "postures" in the ezerdse of the 
musket b given in Robert Harford's, En^k UUitory Diiciftine, 1680, p. 2 : 

^toulder your Musquet Blow off your loose Corns 

Lay your ri^t handou your Musquet Cast about to Charge 

Ptoae your Musquet Handle your Charger 

Rest your Musquet Open it with your Teeth 

Hanue your Matdi Chat^ with Powder 

Guard your Pan Draw forth your Scowrer 

Blow your Match Shorten it to an inch against your ri^t 

Open your Pan Breast 
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Picaent Cluurge with Bulkt 

(^ve Tat RAm down Powder and Ball 

Recover yout Amu Withdraw your Scowtci 

Cleui your Pan with your Thumb Shorten it to a Handful 

Handle your Primer Retum youi Scowier 

Prime your Pan Poise your Muaquet 

Shut your Pan with a full Hand Order your Muaquet." 
Cf. abo the "Ezerdse of the Pikes," ib., p. 4. 

610. Fmt tuTt Tohauo wSi spoil it. The diarge that tobacco weakens the 
memory is made and answeied by Tbotius, Bymms, pp. 30-31. The tobacco 
drinker never fails to remember in what diest he laid his treasure, says the poet, 
nor wfaeie lus mistress has her dwelling. Furthermore, if tobacco did weaken the 
mcfflofy learned nsn would not be so addicted to its use. 

625. Tht viiat fkyficiant pracribe my use. The virtues of tobacco as a 
medicine were zealously advocated by some medical men and as hotly denied 
by others. An elaborate treatiae on the medicinal uses of tobacco was published 
in 1626 by Jabanites Neander of Bremen, entitled Tabaulepa, hoc est Tabaci rem 
NkoUanae Descriptie ifedko-Ckkurguv-Pharmacetiiico, vd gvs Praeparatio tt 
Usta in omnibHS ferme Corporit Eumoni Incoimnodis." The chief uses of the 
hetb are thus sununariied in an ejngram prefixed to this work: 

"OoelKs 
Subvenit, et sanat ptagas, et vulnera jungit. 
Discutit et strumas, cancrum, canctoaaque sanat 
Ulcera, et ambusds prodest, scabiemque repelUt," etc. 

The following stanza from Barton Holiday's Uatriage of the Arts as acted before 
King James at Woodstock in 1621, alludes to Ehe most widely ciedlud medidoal 
virtue of tobacco: 

"Tobacco's a Physcian, 
Good for both sound and sickly; 
lis a hot perfume, 
That expells cold rheume, 
And makes it Sow down quickly." 

(Nichols, Protressts of Jamts I, iii, 714.) 

648. Ikt ladies bepn to affect him. Women had long since begun to smoke. 
Signior Petoune in Shaipham's rA« i'/ttVe ( 1615) tells a group of ladies that the divine 
herb will beautify thdr complexions if taken ol a morning. Edmund Howe, 
inhiscontinuationofStowe'Silnnali, edition of 1631, p. 1038, remarks that in hi* 
day tobacco was "commonly used by most men and by many women." Cf. 
Dekker, Satiromastix (1602): " Tis at your service gallants, and the tobacco 
too: 'tis ri^t pudding, I can tell you; a lady or two took a pipe full at my hands, 
and praised it, foie the heavens." A portrait of 1650 shows a finely dressed lady 
gracefully snxAing a day i^. (Faiiholt, Tobacco, its History and Aa»ciali«m, 
p. 65.) 
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657, ke had fitted 3 or 4 dayes onty iBili Tabaeeo. d. Jooson, Entry Man in 
hi* Bumimr, IH, ii: "I h&ve been in the IndieB (where this berbe srowi) where 
neither myielf, nor & dozen gentlemen more (of my knowledge) have received the 
tMle of uy other nutriment in the world for the space of one uid twenty weeks, 
but totaccD only." Abo Samuel Rowlands, Knme of CbMs (1611) : 

"Whenaa n^ purae wiU not afford my stomach ffe^ or fiih, 
I sup with smdce, and feed as well and fat as one could wish." 

And The Udamcrfhoiit of Tobacco (1602) (Reprinted, Collier, lOuslroihm. p. 39) 

"AH goods, all pleasure it in one doth Unke, 
'Tit phi^eke, clothing, mu^c, meate and drlnke." 
lb., p. 49. 

"Here oouM I teU you how upon the seas 
Some men have fasted with it forty daieg," etc. 

669. vrint doth hcrt tnttr inia leagitt mth Tebaceo. Wine Is compaied with 
tobacco In Book II of ThoHua'a Hymtius, pp. 30-31. At the dose of the dltcuHton 
tbe author says that the two ^uld be inseparable: 

"Sic c^ras ptaestant inter se, ^ctaque multo 
NoUlibui s^iiunt, quam degustata secnfan." 
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THE CHARACTERS OF TERENCE 

The following paper embodies some of the chief results of an 
investigation of the characters that appear in the six plays of Terence. 
Before these results were reached, a very close examination was made 
of the characters in each play, and an attempt made to interpret 
characters of every kind, includir^ mutes and even those characters 
that do not appear on the stage, in their relation to the story of the 
play. The present paper seeks to gather together the features of 
Terence's technique in character portrayal, as illustrated in that 
analysis. Of course this involves a change of method from the exami-- 
nation by plays, drawing its illustrations, as it does, from various 
parts of Terence's work. 

To what extent Terence restricts himself to the characters of 
Menander and the other writers of the New Greek Comedy, goes 
beyond the limits of this paper. Such an inquiry involves a complete 
examination of the characters in the available material of Menander's 
work, and the commentators who had access to the larger literature. 
Neither is it possible here to state, with any degree of authority, how 
far Terence is restricted by convention in the choice of his characters. 
A more or less cursory examination of the commentaries of Donatus 
and Eugr^hius and of the prologues of Terence himself strengthens 
the belief that a convention restricting the characters was a very 
strong restraining -influence on the Latin poet. The present investi- 
gator, however, has not yet had the opportunity to make the necessary 
examination of the hterature. 

Unfortunately the names of characters in Terence are repeated, 
in the various plays, to the point of monotony. The name of Chre- 
mes, for exam^^e, is given to the character of the old man in the 
Andria, the Hauton Timorumenos, the Fhormw, and to a young man 
in the Eunuckus. So also we hnd Sostrata in the HatitoH Timoru- 
menos, Eecyra, and Addpkoe. If we make mention of the heroine, 
we must label Pamphila or Philumena by one of the plays in which 
she appears. We find three courtesans by the name of Bacchis. 
This regrettable fact faces us, too, in the case of the young men, the 
slaves, the muse. This very monotony of names indicates on the 
part of the author that these characters are types, a view commonly 
held regarding the characters of Flautus and Terence. In the main, 
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such a general conception is doubtless true; but we find also that it 
does not do to dismiss the characters of Terence, at least, with such a 
geper&lization. Within these types there are dear evidences that 
the author is not satisfied with mere types. In many cases we are 
aware that he pictures and portrays in clear and well-defined features 
such original people, that the character is defined more accurately as 
individualistic than as typical. 



We shall select certain characters of the plays for a comparative 
study. Some of the best material for such a comparison is to be 
found in the old men. Here we find, at the outset, a rather interest- 
ii^ variety. The old man is presented, now as the father, now as the 
lawyer, now as the patron. ' 

The patron appears in the Andria in the person of Crito, and in 
the person of Hegio in the Addphoe. Crito is a stranger to Athens, a 
kinsman of the foreign mistress of the story. He^o, too, appears as 
the protector of the women. In each case they have a sort of semi- 
official character. Both are members of the old school of genUemen 
who are chivalrous by nature, and see to it that justice is done the 
women of the play. Each might pass for the family lawyer who calls 
on his friends at a most opportune moment, though in fact one is a 
citizen, the other an Andrian. One comes on personal business of his 
own, the other is summoned by the slave, Geta. "Hospes," however, 
in its comprehensive usage, describes each. "GenUemen of the old 
school" mark a type. They are in general alike. So Hegio and 
Crito could each play the other's part. They are characters not at all 
differentiated, — each upright, independent, benevolent, men of a 
stem sense of justice, stoical. 

Really professional men are presented in the Phormio alone. 
These are the three lawyers, Hegio, Cratinus and Crito. Their name- 
sakes of the Andria and Adelphoe also may be classified as semi- 
professional characters, patrons who could easily pass for lawyers. 
They are, however, quite unlike the lawyers of the Pkormio. The 
latter speak in legal phraseology and with amusing d^i^ty and sever- 
ity. The former are, to be sure, very serious minded, sententious 
gentlemen, but they come on a mission to which they are equal; the 
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lawyers only make themselves ridiculous and leave poor Demipfao in 
more peiplezity than he was before, for Cratinus and Hegio band down 
divergent opinions while Crito reserves his judgment. There is no 
satimation of thcii namesakes in the Andria and Adelphoe, while in 
the Phormio these gentlemen furnish the choicest bit of humor of the 
play. 

These three in their serious demeanor are individualized as lawyers. 
Their professional character is written boldly in their legal formality, 
in their politeness, in the satirization of their uselessness as counselors 
to which they are subjected. 

The fathers who represent life more widely portray men in their 
different phases of character. They go in pairs as foils to each other. 
In the Andria, Chremes is the moderate, well balanced, miselfish 
father; Simo is a suspicious, erratic scheming individual. Again, in the 
Eauton Timorumenos these characters are most strongly contrasted. 
Menedemus and Chremes are exponents of entirely different 
l^lulosophies of life. As the play opens we have Menedemus before 
us with his great mattock in hand breaking the earthen clods in his 
field. He is in the dq)th8 of despair. Life holds no joy now that his 
son, the apple of his eye, is gone. He is modest, generous*, ftao^- 
spoken. Chremes, on the contrary, who has a son safe and sound at 
home, is full of the activities of life: talkative, scheming, deceptive, 
miserly. In the Becyra these old gentlemen are for the most part 
oi^Ktnents but are almost duplicates of each other. The Adelphoe, 
more strongly than any other play, weighs the old men in the balances. 
The play and counterplay of their oppo^ng theories of life forms the 
basis of the drama — the pessimist over ^[ainst the optimist, — eztrava* 
gance against moderation. In Micio and Demea each plays off the 
other. In the Phormio, too, Demjpho and Chremes are different 
types of the old man character, though not so evidently foils as in the 
Eavton Timorumenos and the Adelphoe. In the Phormio, the two 
are workmg together for a common interest as they do in the Andria. 
The Eumtchus alone has but one old man and here Ladies is sub- 
ordinated and characterized hardly at all. 

Although these characters in general are thus paired off in the 
play, each piece has its own people. The Adelphoe and the Eauton 
Timorumenos exhibit a marked contrast in treatment between Micio 
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and Menedemus, between Demea and Chremes. In the first place 
the problem that each has to solve is difierent. Micio is coBcemed 
with the pedagc^c question of what theory it is best to adopt in train- 
ing his boy. Menedemus cares not at all for theory: all he wants is 
the restoration of Clinia. In the second place they themselves 
exemplify different types of mind. Micio is patient and long-suffering, 
and an optimist. Menedemus is impatient and a pesdmist. Yet 
each is the lenient father. So also Demea and Chremes are the stem 
fathers, but they could hardly be more unlike. Chremes of the 
Phormio furnishes likewise a study in contrast when compared with 
Chremes of the Atuiria. Their interests are centered, in each case, in 
a daughter; but one is an old hypocrite, a bigamist, who is trying to 
cover up his tracks; his daughter must be disposed of. He is a weak 
individual, dominated by circumstances and by fear of his wife. In 
the end, his double life is exposed. In the Andria, in direct antithe^ 
to this, Chremes is a steady, responsible character, of good judgment, 
fair-minded, a pattern of virtue. 

Such then are the varieties within the type of old man. But the 
varieties so far distinguished are differentiated only by the outward 
circumstances of the old men in their relations to the story. Terence 
goes still further in hb portrayal of the individuab who make up the 
various groups. 

To illustrate the distinct personality which Terence g^ves to these 
characters it will be well worth while to take two who fill largely the 
same part in their resT)ective plays, for example, Chremes of the 
Bauton Timorumettas and Demea of the Adelphoe, and examine them 
in greater detail. 

If a title were to be given to Chremes it would be the "meddler" 
or "busybody," Though knowing Menedemus ever so slightly, he 
feels called upon to remonstrate with his neighbor on his manner of 
life. A few moments later, finding that CUma has returned from 
abroad, and thus arriving at the key to the whole situation, and 
though knowing he can restore his neighbor to happiness by restoring 
the son, he muddles matters by his propensity to meddle and scheme. 
He misrepresents to the young men the father's feelings: he per- 
suades Menedemus to keep his son at a distance. He is happy only 
when indulging in some underbandedness. He had invited Fhania, 
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a n^fhbor, to dine with him on this the least of the Dionysia, but he 
has almost forgotten his guest in his interest in his neighbor's fanning. 
He is the mediator in a boundary dispute' between bis neighbors 
Simeo and Crito, but he gets excused so that he may engage in a plot 
with his slave, Synis. 
Says Menedemus: 

"Chiemes, tantumne ab re tuast oti tibi 
alicDft ut cures, ea quid nihil ad te attinent?" 

To wbkh Chremes answers : 

"Homo sum; bumani nihil a. toe alienum puto."* 

"One touch of nature makes the whole world kin," 
at which pretty speech the audience, so the l^end goes, shouted and 
applauded to the echo.* 

Chremes preaches a fine philosophy of life but when the test comes 
he does not practice it for himself. He had counselled moderation 
for Menedemus' in handling a son. A father, too, should be sincere 
that no misunderstanding may come between them: 

"Uerum nee ilium tu satis noueraa 
nee te ille ; hoc ubi fit, ibi non uere uiuitur. 
tu ilium numquam ostendisti quanti penderes 
nee tibi iHest credere ausus quie est cquom patri."' 

Yet in these very qualities of poise and open dealing Chremes shows 
himself absolutely lacking. In the final act his philosophy is put to 
the test, but he shows himself a man of violent passion. Finding 
that his son, with the aid of Syrus, has outwitted him, that the expen- 
sive lady, Bacchis, is his son's mistress and not CUnia's, he all but 
disinherits the boy;* he is willing to make his son out a c h a ng e l ing.^ 
It is possible to reconcile the Chremes who meets Menedemus in his 
field with the Chremes of the fifth act only on the assumption that he 

> U. IW fl. RefoRicfs tn to Uie Teutas ten of A. EleacWn. 
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does not practice his own philosophy. Addressing his son in his 



"Si sdie vis, ego dicun; gerro, inera, fraus, heltuo 
ganeo's, dunnosus: crede et Dostruni tc esse credito. 
C). Nod sunt luec paientb dicta. 
Ch. Non si ex c^te sis meo 

natus, item ut Minervara esse uunt ex love, ea caiua magis 
patiar, Clidpho, flagitiis tuis me infamem fieri. 
So. I^ istKC probibeantt Ch. Deos nesdo: ego quod potero, sedulo."* 
This is the pater iratus with a vengeance.* And it is the real 
Chremes. Before he was only preaching. Agun we have him ser- 
monizing to his son, but Cbremes's failings are well known to his oCF- 
spring: 

"is nu, ubi adl»tMt plus paulo, sub que namt fadnorat"" 
As to the frankness which he once counselled, he is a stranger to it 
entirely. His deceitfulness goes hand and glove with his propensity 
to meddle and scheme. His lies are only more glossed over than 
Syius's bold falsifications. Menedemus in his confession made out a 
clear case of oversevere treatment of his son," but Chremes a few 
moments later represents quite another case to Clitipho. He acts 
one part with Menedemus, another with the son. Though he has 
been up late drinking with Bacchis and her retinue the night before, 
in the morning he represents to Menedemus that he has not been able 
to close his eyes because of interest in him and his afiairs. 

He is a gentleman who can drink deeply and stand up under the 
influence of the wine, though it sets his tongue to wagging." Syrus 
twits the old man on his drinking capacity: 

"sed te miriH, Chremes, 
tarn tnaoe, qui heri tantum biberis. Ch. Nil nimii. 
Sy. 'NU' nairaa? uisaat uero, quod did solet, 
aquileM 
* n. 1033 fl. 
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Chremes has the misertiness of the old num of comedy. Pro- 
fessedly his object in entering into the plot is to help his neighbor save 
the money that he will have to pay Clinia to gratify Baccbis's extrava- 
gant tastes. The whole counterplot of Syrus in which Chremes joins 
to his own undoing is built up on this stinginess of his master. Synis, 
sly dog, no doubt has his master in mind when he describes to Chremes 
the character of Menedemus: 

" (Clima) hobet pfttren queudom auidum misue atqoe uidum, 

uidnum bunc: nostiii? at quasi is Doa ditiis 

obundet, gnatus eius profugit icopia."" 

When Chremes discovers his long lost daughter he counts up the 
expense she has been to him: "ten minx for board, another ten for 
clothes; and she will need two talents for her portion": 

"quam multa iuiusta ac praua fiunt moribut. "" 

Syrtis plays on this characteristic of the old man, complimenting 
him on his opulence: 

"omnes te Inlautuin «sae b bene parts re puteat."** 

Many instances of Chremes's susceptibility to flattery are offered 
by Syrus: on his lusty, hearty old age exhibited by his standing so 
well such a drinking bout,'' on his correct judgment of women, as they 
used to be (olim),'' on his sense in censuring Clitipho's seeming dis- 
loyalty to Clinia." Syrus, too, humors Chremes by minimizing his 
own abilities and thus flatters the old man's estimate of himself: 

"Cbiemei, uiu tu homini stulto mi auscultare?"" 
These details fonn a real portrait of an old man's foibles. 

The stupidity of Chremes is finely characterized by the boldness c& 
that part of the plot which introduces Bacchis into her lover's home 
under the very eyes of the father, who credulously accepts her as 
Clinia's mistress, Anally pays all the bills; forgives the plotters; and 
confesses himself the butt of his own scheming, fleeced in the very 

" B. SI«.K». 
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maimer he had recommended for his neighbor Menedemua. He 
becomes hut the tool of Syrus, for whose cleverness he had openly 
expressed his admiration, whose head he couldn't but stroke.** 

The art of the poet in character portrayal is manifested in reveal- 
ing the real man underneath the flattering opinion he has of himself. 
He thought he could manage Menedemiis's affairs better than his 
neighbor himself could. He thought he was an ideal of moderation 
and tact. He believed he could make money go a long way in dealing 
with young fellows. But the dinouement turns the tables completdy. 
Menedemus is no longer the self- tormentor— but Chiemes. His mod- 
eration is turned to passion. The old gentleman's financial finesse 
has cost him an expensive banquet for Bacchis and her retinue. He 
has paid a thousand drachmas to buy his own daughter, though no 
one owned her. He calculates her wardrobe will amount to ten 
mins and her dowry will call for two talents more. His self-sufficiency 
is all gone and he can vent his ill temper only on his wife. 

Menedemus now has the satisfaction of comparing his own poor 
mental faculties with those of Chremes: "I know well I am not so 
very acute or so sharp witted: but this Chremes who undertakes to 
assist and advise and point out results to me, he outdoes me in this. 
Against me any of those terms which are the epithets of fools, apply, — 
blockhead, log, ass, leaden, {candex, stipes, assinus, plumbeus) but none 
of them can apply to him; forhegoesbeyond'all these by his folly."" 

Turning our analysis of character to Demea, of the Adelphoe, 
we note that he likewise is in sharp contrast to the other old man of 
the play, his brother Micio. He is a man of passion, given to extrava- 
gance of speech, opinionated, self-centered. When he finally comes 
to a knowledge of himself he describes himself as "rough, rigid, cross, 
miserly, stubborn": 

"egoilleagrestis, sxuos, tristis, paicus, truculentus, tenai." 
He is a pessiiiiist: 

"Duii uxorem: quam ibi miseriam uidil nati 61ii: 
alia cura, heU Butem, dum studeo illis ut quam plurimum 
facCTcm, contriui in qutenindo uitam atque eUtem meam: 
nunc exacta state hoc fructi pro labore ab ets feto, 

"11, 741-TM. 
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Then contraating Micio's easy life with his, he exhibits hb jealousy: 
"iUe alter sine labore patria potitur commoda. 
ilium amant, me fugitont; illi credunt consilia omnia, 
ilium deligunt, apud ilium sunt ambo, ego dedertus sola; 
ilium ut uiuat optant, meam autem mortem exspectant sdlicet. 

ego miseriam omnem capio, hie potitur gaudia."** 

As Micio says, Demea always comes to wrangle** and criticize. 
Nothing is right but what he has done himself. Vet if Micio judges 
rightly he's no father at all: 

"Natura tu illi pater es, consiliis ego."" 

Demea is the pathetic character of the play, pdthetic because he 
is made a target for ridicule by everybody. Sostrata, of course, is 
pathetic, but one could not laugh at her; white Demea is satirized even 
by his brother's slaves. As Syrus says: 

"Piimum ait ae scire; is solus nesdt omnia: rideo hunc. "" 
He has been proud of the results of his education of Ctesipho to be 
a copy of himself, and his whole world tumbles down when he finds he 
has been deceived, that it is Aeschinus who more nearly approaches 
the model son. He has been honest in the belief that his brother 
Mido is a weakling, and his grief becomes quite touching when in the 
climax his whole philosophy of life is shattered. Playing into the 
hands of Syrus he becomes a pitiable object. Supposing himself a 
fountain of wisdom he invites flattery and is moved to tears when 
Syrus praises the moral virtues of his beloved Ctesipho: 
"O lacrumo gaudio." 
"Saluossit spero: est dmilis maiorum suom. " 
"Syre, pmccptorum (deneat istonim ille."" 
"Oh, I know how to train a boy. I bid him look into the mirror of 
other men's lives and instruct him what to avoid and what to choose. " 
"I use that selfsame method myself," says Syrus, "I instruct my 
fellow servants to look into their saucepans as into a mirror and sug- 
gest what they ought to do. I must look to those fish at once."** 
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Sent to the country on a fruitless search for his son and to the 
other end of town to find Micio, though he is within calling distance 
and enters half a minute later, Syrus makes a downi^ht fool of Demea 
and shows up his remarkable gullibihty. 

The extravagant cast of the old fellow's mind i&illustrated wherever 
he a|^)eaTS. He says he could smell out his son's plans sii months 
before the young fellow had begun to think of them.** He is "down- 
right ashamed" of Mido and tells his slave so. Every act of Micio's 
is stultitia and fiagitia. He never sees things but on the one side — his 
own — and then as if through a magnifying glass. 

The complete conversion of Demea in the final act is genuine. 
The excesses to which he goes in endeavoring to be affable still portray 
the same extravagant cast of mind and temper. Demea cannot take 
a middle course. It is scarcely a growth of character that is here 
portrayed. He has changed front, but there the development ends. 
His newly acquired friendly intimacy with the slaves, even with the 
rascal Syrus, with his brother, with his son, is all so bold and extrava- 
gant that we recognize the same Demea. His actions are as extreme 
as ever or more so. He has been a miser: now he is a spendthrift. 
"Cash will fail: id minume reperi."*^ "Tear down the garden wall: 
make both houses one; expense be hanged; give Hegio a plot of ground; 
pay Aeschinus twenty mine; free Syrus, he's an honest slave, and his 
wife Phrygia, too; and to cap the climax, Mido, by heaven, shall 
marry Sostrata. " 

One might wish that Mido would assert himself and refuse to 
marry the widow. As it is, the plot suffers, but Demea's character is 
maintained." 

Ribbeck,** as also Madeane and Long, explains this seemingly 
strange change of character, whether real or affected, as an attempt of 
the poet to counterbalance the tragic cast of the four other acts. In 
reality Terence is showing the absurdity of reforming a man of Demea's 
character. He may change front but the refonnation will be an ab- 
surdity. Perhaps, too, he implies that Mido's is not the ideal after 
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alL Diderot says, "We do longei know which side to take aod after 
having been all along for Micio gainst Demea, we conclude without 
knowing whether we are for one or the other. One would almost 
desire a third father to preserve the golden mean between the two 
characters and to point out the faults of each. "** 

Madame Dader thinks Terence is giving Micio a lesson: "The 
(^poaite characters of these two brothers and the inconveniences 
resulting from each perfectly point out to fathers the middle way in 
which they ought to pursue the education of their children, between 
the too great severity of the one, and the unlimited indulgence of the 
other. " 

The ideal theme, the moralof the play, is theHoration moderation. 
Intemperance is satirized on every page. The turning of the tables 
is paralleled in the Hauton Timommenos where Chremes and Mene- 
demus change parts. The same theme is there as here in the Addphoe, 
though the treatment of the characters is not so bold. And it is the 
Andria that gives us ne quid nimis.'^ 

When Micio asks Demea for the explanation of his sudden change 
and the meaning of his capricious generosity he replies: 
"Dicam tibi: 

ut id ostenderem, quod te Uti fadlem et Eestiuom putant, 

id Don fieri ei uera uit& nequc adeo ei cquo et bono, 

sed ex adseDtando indulgendo et Urgiendo, Mido."" 

This can scarcely be the poet's view, but shows Demea as still one- 
sided and unable to be converted from a persistent bias of mind. The 
contrast in character is maintained throughout the play. 

Remarkably alike in their place in the two plots, Chremes and 
Demea are as remarkably unlike as men. They both claim to be 
ideal fathers; they are both meddlers in others' affairs; they are both 
miserly; and are the dupes of their slaves. In each play there is a 
turning of the tables in the climax. But we cannot imagine Demea a 
jovial member of Bacchis's midnight banquet, or his babbling too 
freely, when in bis cups, to his son concerning his own earlier escapades. 
Demea is a Stoic: Chremes is a loose Epicurean. Demea would 
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never have countenanced the admission of Bacchis and her retiaue 
into his household. Chremes lies outright: Demea is a stickler for 
the truth. Nor are these differences of outlook on life demanded by 
the exigeacies of the plot. It is evident that Terence did not allow a 
given plot to restrict him to a single stereotyped character. TTie 
comparison that we have worked out in the cbaracters-of Chremes and 
Demea may be extended throughout the series of the fathers. To 
summarize, the Andria gives us in Sosia, a mild-mannered gentleman 
who, when his purposes are crossed, becomes a passionate individual, 
while Chremes is well balanced, the opponent of his neighbor. The 
Hauton Timorumenos portrays a hypochondriac on the one band and 
on the other a meddling old fellow who becomes the dupe of his own 
devices. The Phormio portrays in Chremes the hypocrite and his 
troubles. In Demipho we have a high-tempered, self-confident, 
bombastic man of strong character and individuaJity. The Becyra 
affords the portrait of a testy old Laches who dominates his wife, 
but who exhibits a good heart in a crisis, while his neighbor, aping 
Laches's ways, plays only a poor second as an understudy. The 
Addphoe shows up in glaring contrast Micio, the doctrin^re of an 
easy-going philosophy, and Demea, the strict Stoic and prt^ound 
egotist. 

Thus in general the keynote to each of these ten or twelve old men 
is different. Each exhibits individuality. Speaking and acting like 
men of average intelligence some of them become stupid when dealing 
with a wily Davos or Syrus. Here a proper series of cause and effect 
accompanies the individual, for the better of the old men, who are of 
sounder judgment, stand on a higher plane which the cunning of the 
slave does not reach. 

II 
As in the case of the old men the youths go in pairs, with some 
variation. The Andria, the Haaton Timorumenos, the Phormio, the 
Addphoe have each two young men. In the Eunuckus, in addition 
to the two lovers, two other young men appear who are not in love, 
the country youth Chremes, and Antipho, the friend of Cbaerea. 
Chremes is sharply defined as an unsophisticated rustic, who is expe- 
riencing for the first time the heady feeling attending the passing from 
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jolly sober to jolly drunk, and who is now making his first acqiuunt- 
ance with the delightful ladies of Athens. Antipho is but a foil to 
Chaerea and appears to remove Chaerea from the action for the time 
being that the others naay cany on the action. He is simply a con- 
venient character — a semi deus ex mackina. 

All the other young men portrayed in Terence are in love. In 
each play, with the exception of the Becyra, there is a double love 
intrigue — a primary and a secondary plot. In the secondary plot 
two unions result which modems would call respectable, — that of 
Charinus and Fhilumena in the Andria and that of Clioia with a 
neighbor's daughter in the Bauton Timorummos, — the latter hardly 
beloi^ng to the play as the girl and her family are unknown and the 
arrangement is made in the last tines to mollify the old man, Chremes. 
In the other four plays each young fellow retains his mistress at the 
dose of the play. 

Touching the primary love intrigue, the heroine is known to be an 
Athenian citizen at the outset in the Addphoe and the Becyra. In the 
other four, the play itself works out the proof of citizenship. Only in 
the Phormia and the Bauton Timommemjs is there a thoroughly 
respectable marriage and even here, had there been no proof of citizen- 
ship the women would have been the young fellows' mistresses. In 
the Andria, the EunucfMs, the Becyra, and Adelphoe, the heroine has 
been outraged by the hero. 

Thus the part asdgned to these youths is very similar in the various 
plays: and as a rule their characters axe very much alike. They are 
all passionately in love. They are all of easy moral* except the rustic 
Chremes in the Eunuchus and his inexperience is fully counterbalanced 
by the racy part played by Chaerea, who equals any other two of 
Terence's characters. Generally their speech consists of words of 
adoration for their mistresses, laments for their unfortunate lot in 
love or complaints of their fathers' harsh treatment. As a rule they 
are resourceless, relying on their slave or good fortune to mend thai 
troubles — but living in a sort of foob' paradise. Often they exemplify 
their bringing up and are either a replica of or a contrast to their stem 
or complaisant parent. 

Yet most of these young men have some predominating trait that 
differentiates them to some degree. Paraphilus of the Andria exem- 
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pUfies faitfafuloess to a trust. Charinus is suspicious and selfish. 
" Charity b^ins at home" is his motto. Id ihsEauion Timonimetua, 
rashness, intemperance, extravagance, passion, characterize Clitipho. 
Phaedria and Chaerea in the EniiucAiu are foils. Phaedria is the serious- 
minded, pious youth in love: "a cautious Philistine," Ribbeck calls 
him. Chaerea, a master masquerader, bold and self-assertive, puts 
his brother completely in the shade from the moment be appears. In 
the Phormia Antipho is a pessimistic, shifty, vacillating character, 
while Phaedria has a strong sense of humor and some initiative. In 
the Hecyra Famphilus is a tender nature, " the sweetest, most engaging 
man on earth," says Bacchis. Aeschinus in the Adelphoe is a gener- 
ous, frank, strong character, of a bold self-reliance — yet modest. He 
makes the most admirable picture of all of Terence's young men. He 
adores his adopted father, has a deep affection for bis brother, is 
beloved by the slaves and yet with these scoter graces he is self-reliant 
and can take a hand in a difficult situation as Saniuo, the slave mer- 
chant, learm to his sorrow. 

As to their morals, Terence's view is that of Micio. Youths will 
stray, but the marks of virtue he sees in them will reclaim them. In 
judging these young men, of course, it must be by the standard of 
ancient law, which looked on such vice as tfaey exhibit as a matter 
largely of convenience. It is proper enough for them to have a mis- 
tress if they become loyal and faithful to their wives after marriage; 
and marriage seems to bring seriousness, in Terence. 

The loyalty of the young men in friendship and love is their most 
admirable quality. They are suspected of disloyalty frequently 
enough and have abundant (^portunity to ftul in their trust. But in 
their relation as friends each to the other the pair plays into each 
other's hands. To the object of their love they are lUways true. In 
only one or two instances does the son yield even to the father. Cliti- 
pho and Pamphilus {Secyra) finally agree to give up their Bacchis, 
though even here the arrangement hardly belongs to the play. In 
fact, FamphUus's love for Fhilumena and his loyalty to her under most 
trying circumstances are a Ui^ pMt of the plot. True, he gave up 
his Bacchis before the play b^^, but here again the whole plot 
hinges on the fact that for months after his marriage, he is faithful in 
heart and life to his former mistress. Only gradually does he fall in 
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love with his wife. Clitipho, the weakest and most fickle <rf all, 
yieMs in the last tines of the play in order to restore peace to the house- 
hold and renounces his Bacchis by promi^ng to many a neighbor's 
daughtei — a girl, however, of his own dioosing on whom he has already 
had his eye. But loyalty is the predominating trait of these lovers 
and friends. The same constancy of affection extends to the brothers 
and cou^ns. 

They have little sense of humor. In all their escapades they are 
wonderfully serious. The business of love with them is an extremely 
grave aSau-. They ^h and groan, appealing to the gods in their 
perplexities, returning extravagant thanks wh^ matters mend. 
Chaerea and Antipho, who is not a lover, in the Euttuchus, and 
Phaedria, in the Pkttrmo, are more light-hearted and get some 
pleasure out of their predicaments. Aeschinus, too, as befits that 
reliant penonality, laughs at the threats of the slave dealer, S&nnio. 

As a rule the young men are disappointing. With the exception 
of Chaerea of the Eunuckus and Aeschinus of the Addphoe they are too 
stupid to be interesting. They have not the cour^;e and dash that 
make youth attractive. Sentimental, puny ^>edmens of manhood, 
their whole interest in life begins and ends in a love intrigue with a 
courtesan of the town. In contrast with the other lackadaisical 
feUows we can love the scapegrace Chaerea and the bold, generous 
Aeschinus. With all thdr human weaknesses (for Terence does not 
idealize his characters) these two possess the quaUties that win ad- 
miration, not to mention interest. Aeschinus does break down doors 
and save a mistress — though not for himself. He does take upon 
himself the burden of shame for the more guilty Ctesipho, allowing 
himself to be regarded as the scapegrace of the family, though com- 
paratively innocent. He is a frank, open-hearted youth, keeping no 
secrets from his adopted father, rewarding the trust that Micio re- 
poses in him by a reciprocal affection: 

onmes oderint, nl magu te quam oculos nunc ego smo meos. "" 
"Ita uelim me promerentem ames, dum uiuas mi pater."" 
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Hia bold self-reliaitce is well shown in his fearlessness in the scene 
with the procurer Sannio. Fearing not the threats of the slave dealer 
to bring the law against him, be boldly brings off the music {prl to his 
own home. In his dispute with Sannio be completely disc(»nforta the 
procurer: 

"UbIi, leno iniqiu me iKHiuoIt loquil"" 
He puts Farmeno as a guard over the slave merchant with instructions 
to thrash the fellow whenever he is given the wink; which order 
Patmeno follows right zealously. Then Aeschinus lays down bis 
terms. He will pay the slave dealer the bare principal the girl cost 
the procurer. If Sannio will not accept that, well and good: Aeschi- 
nus will claim the girl is a freebom Athenian. 

Aeschinus has no exalted opinion of his own virtues. Compli- 
mented by Ctesq>ho on his generous actions, he disclaims any great 
pride in them: 

"Age, inepte, quasi nunc non Dorimus nos inter nos, Ctedpho."" 
Micio knows bim for what he is: 

"stortatur, pc^t, cHet unguenta, ions edregit, discedit uestem."*' 

"quam hie noa amuiit meretiiccm? aut qud Doa dedit 
kKquid? 

ectx autem de integral nin quidquid est 

uok> Hxce atque honunem conuenire, a apud forunut."** 

The adopted father believes him to be good at heart, however: 

"ingemum nod tuom Ubetale."' 
^£do, in fact, puts a wonderfully complacent trust in both the young 
men: 

"quK ego iuesse in illis uideo, ut oonfidam fore 
ita ut uolumus. uideo 3^>ci«, intcll^ere, in loco 
uereri, inter k amaie. aim Hbenim 
ingttdum atque animum: quo uia iSos ta die 
Kdducas."** 
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Sostiata has the hi(^est regard for Aeschinus. When confionted 
with proof of his disloyalty, she exd^ms: 

"quid um credas? aut quoi credas? aostrumne Aeschinuml 
aMtnin omnium uiUm, in quo nostne q>es c^iesque omnet aUel 
qui 8c sine hac iunibat unum numquam uictiirum diem t "^ 
Cdanan here compares these words of Sostrata to Desdemooa's when 
she pleads for Cassio: 

"WhatI Michael Cassio? that came 
A wooing with you, and so many a time 
When I have spoke of you dispraisingly 
Hath taken your part?" 
Certainly the most racy if not the most attractive of the young 
men, from a moral point of view, is Cbaerea of the EunucbiK. The 
younger brother of Phaedria, he is in every respect the antithesis of 
that distraught lover. He is in the public service at the Piraeus — a 
patrohnan who guards the frontier. He is a mere youth — sixteen 
years of age, " ephebus, " and is the only young fellow tn Terence who 
has any business or occupation. 

Paimeno characterizes him for the audience as a heady fellow who 
wiU be the "limit" if ever he becomes involved in a love affair: 
"ecce autem alUnim, 
qui nescio quid de amoie loquitur: o iufortunatum senemi 
hie uerost, qui si occeperit, ludum iocumque, sat sdo, 
dicet fuisae Qluin alterum, ptRut huiua rabies que dsbit."* 
He appears before the audience in great excitement. He has seen 
on the street a girl, Pamptula, over whom he has lost bis heart and his 
head, and is now trying to find her after losing sight of her at a turning 
of the street. He has forgotten that he is expected to be a member of 
a party of young gentlemen feasting at the Piraeus today.*' Paimeno 
asks him why he is so exdted, and where he comes from: 
"Egone? neado herde, neque unde etun neque quoraum cam: 
ita piDisum oblitua sum meL .... amo."*' 

This seems to be his first case of falling in love,** and his extrava- 
gant delineation of Famphila's charms bespeaks the extreme youth.*" 

•tt9»B. 
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Chaerea's story of the old man who detamed hinn on the street*' and 
caused him to lose sight of the girl be was pursuing, sets o9 his youth- 
ful impetuosity. Archimenides seems to him to be a long-winded old 
prattler who wasted a whole hour giving him detailed instructions to 
hear his father on a law case. Chaerea himself spoke only in mono- 
syllables: "Die," "quid turn?"" He must catch the girl. The audi- 
ence is therefore prepared for some rash impetuous part to be assumed 
by Chaerea. He is the one man to jump at the humorou^ suggestion 
of Parmeno that he take the place of the eunuch whom Fhaedria is 
sending to Thfus. It is a bold scheme and worthy of the bold, un- 
tlunkii^ Chaerea. A handsome fellow — for so he is proclaimed,** 
dashing, careless, pas^onate, lo^ng his head over a pretty face and 
attractive form, unrestnuned in his assurance, he is the one character 
in comedy that could ravish a girl in the guise of a eunuch, be forgiven, 
and make an honorable m&rriage. 

Chaerea undergoes a develi^ment of character as a result of his 
adventure. Strange to say, he keeps his head. While all the others 
are dumbfounded at the situation he puts on a bold front and really 
lives up to his earlier promise to Parmeno that he will assume the 
responsibility of his acts." He plays Ms part as well as, when a 
youngster, he stole jam for Parmeno from his father's stores." Assum- 
ing at first a cool attitude toward Thais,*' he firudly makes her his ally 
and friend, promising to marry Pamphila as soon as her birth is estab- 
lished. Chaerea has become sobered by his experience. Fhaedria 
was steady before his love affair, but becomes distraught in advancing 
hb cause with his mistress. Chaerea was a rattle-brained boy who is 
now master of affairs. He does appear at a disadvantage running 
around the alley-ways of Athens in a eunuch's dress, thus affording 
humOT for the piece. Otherwise he is master of the situation. 

" U, 317-311. 
■1.JJ8-9. 

"Lj;8. 

•• U. M1.1: U. iU-T. 
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Nor is Chaerea without heart. He is not iingrateful for his fellow 
actors' kindnesses or the gods' favora to him: 

"Quid commemorem pHmum aut lAudem moiume? 
iOiini qui mild dedit consilium ut facerem an me qui id ausus dm 
incq>a«, an Fortmuun coniaudem, qax gubematrii fuit, 
que tot res tantaa tarn (fiportune in unum conduait diem, 
ui md pAtiia teatiuitatem et fodlitatcra^ o luppiter, 
sema ofaeecro han: bona nobiBl"" 

These two, Aescbinus and Chaerea exhibit the dash and daring that we 
look for in the hero. The other lovers are monotonous, in^pid, 
namby-pamby, love sick. 

Chremes and Antipho furnish an interestii^ variation from the 
lover type. Such a variation is so unusual, it may be hot amiss to 
take notice <d their relation to the plot. Antipho is Chaerea's closest 
frigid." He comes to get an explanation of why the feast of whkh 
Chaerea was given charge has not been arranged. He gives him an 
opportunity to narrate his experiences while playi:^ the eunuch at 
Thais's house, an opportunity Chaerea is not slow to seize upon. 
After hearing the story Antipho takes Chaerea home with him to 
change his eunuch's clothes, for fear of Fhaedria and his father has 
made Chaerea an exile from his own home. 

This comprises the total part played by Antipho.*° As a minor 
character he is a deus ex machina provided for the elimination <rf 
Chaerea for the time being. The presence, too, of Antipho's parents 
at his home, furnishes a reason for the reappearance of Chaerea before 
Thais in his eunuch's clothes — a. demand made necessary by the 
sequel to the play. Antipho himself adds nothing to the action. 
He is a young fellow of rather cynical good humor. Surprised at the 
garb his friend wears, he cannot guess its meaning but he ventures 
that it means mischief: 

"is est an non est? qwus est. quid boc bominiat? qiud hoc wiuttist? 
qddffludinalitt?"" 

"B.1044-1OM. 
■*ILS«kMI. 

" D. 5W-MT. 
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Overfaeariog Chaerea wish that some curious fellow would fall in with 
him and bore him with questions, Antipho 8tq» out from his hiding 
place: 

"Adibo atqiw »b ea gntum banc quun uideo uelle, inibo,"*' 
and thai proceeds to ask him all in one breath the very questions 
which Chaerea has outlined. 

Told that the maid was entrusted to Chaerea's care alone, he 
ironically r«narks: saHs Mo toman,** When Cbaerea ^>eaks of his 
modesty, terram iiOuetu modeste in the presence of Pamphila, Ant^ho 
satirizes him by throwing out miser.** He would have liked to see 
Chaerea hold a fan for his ladylove: 

" Tuin cquldcm iatuc os tuom impudens iiidere nitnium udlcm, 
qiu e»et status, flabellulum tenere te asinum tantnm."" 
Antipho is a fellow who makes little bluster but appreciates in a quiet 
way the humorous diversities of life. The delicate strokes in char- 
acterizing these minor personages of the play, contribute to making 
the EuHUckus the greatest of Terence's plays. 

Chremes occiq>ies a more important part in the plot. During her 
stay in Athens, Thus has discovered that he is Famphila's brother 
and plans to use him for a double purpose, viz., to prove Famphila's 
citizenship and secondly, to bring about a quarrel with the captain as 
soon as she gets possession of the girl. ' Giremes is greatly perplexed 
at bdng summoned by Thais. The attentions she showed him on a 
former visit were so marked that he begins to suspect that this mere- 
trix has designs on him: 

"fam turn erat Biupido, 

doio nulo hxc fieri omDia."** 
"Somebody may ask me what business I have with her, and I don't 
even know. She asked about my country place at Sunnium; maybe 
that has taken her eye and she wants to fikh me of it. When con- 
versation grew cold she began on this, when did my father and mother 
die and whether I had lost a little sister. Maybe she wants to prove 
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herself that sister."*' Donatus says that in Meiuuider's play, Chie- 
mes is a rustic, to whom the ways of town life are stiange. This 
remark seems to fit Chremes here. His suspicions of a plot against 
him, bis boisterous annomicement when knocking at die door: "Ho 
there, ho there, anyone here? it's I, Chremes,"*^ his having a place at 
Sunnium near the sea, and his desiie to leave town for the countiy" 
all proclaim him a stranger to Athens. When the maid Pythias 
addresses him as o capiiulum lepidissumum she seems to be satirizing 
his countiy appearance;^ and she wheedles him with pet names, 
much to his discomfiture. 

Taken to the captain's house Chremes experiences his first bout 
at wine, and is sorely per[^xed at his heady feeling, for he felt "jolly 
sober,"" (puk/ire sobriusy* while he was at the banquet: 

"poatquam suireii, neque pea oeque mena aatii auom irfkluin Udt."" 

Pythias now appears to him a charming creature: 

"ehem, Pythiaa^ uah, quanto nunc formonmor 

mdcK mihi quam dudum! FY. Certo tuquidem pol midto hilarior. 

CH. Verbum herde boc twram erit 'nae Cerere et libero friget Venus.' "" 

Rustic that he is, he can quote only time-worn proverbs. 

Confronted by the braggart captain with his retinue of valiant 
household soldiers, his "bundle of rc^es," his manipvhu furum^ 
Chremes is terror-stricken: 



"mQitein secum ad te quantas cofuaa adduccref attat . . 
apagestt: 
egon iormiduiostu? nemost hoDunum qiu uiuat minus."" 



"LJIS. 

" n. 7MM1. 
" I. 716. 
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He suggests that it's folly to run a risk that can be avoided.^ A 
legal adviser is necessary.'' Persuaded by Thais to stand by his post, 
he bolts the door. Thais has to put words in his mouth'* and finds 
that this fellow whom she wanted for a protector stands in need of a 
patron himself : 

"huic ipaist opus {wtrono, quern ddenaoron puo."" 
Only when barricaded in the house and from the vantage of an upper 
window does he make any ^w of bravery. A coward by nature, he 
now tries to make a good impresaon on Thais, aided by the effects d 
the wine, still in its beat. 

Chremes is a slow thmkei^ a dullard. So he proclaims himself: 

"coneiit miles quod inteUezi minus: nam me eztrunt fons 
sedeccamipnm: miior ubi ego huic ■steuoTterim."*' 

Thais uses him as an excuse for a quarrel with the captain but he 
is entirely unaware of the meaning of her actions.*" 

He is thus portrayed as a dullard, boor, coward — easily wheedled 
by the domestics. He has to be made half drunk to put enou^ 
courage in him to play his part, subordinate though that part is. 

m 

Thraso, the braggart captain, furnishes the only portrait of the 
mUes gtoriosus in Terence, though references are made to his kind in 
the Bauton Timorvmenos and in the Hecyra. Tbraso is a ridiculous 
character continually furnishing mirth, played off by his parasite 
Gnatho. Possessed of no mentality himself he plays into the hands of 
Thais and presents her with Pamphila whom he had purchased at 
Rhodes upon the death of Thais's mother, who Uved there. The con- 
ceit that possesses the fellow makes him an easy prey to Thais's designs. 
He fancies all women love him at sight of his majestic person and 
soldierly bearing, and needs little encouragement to give up Pamphila. 
Then Thais immediately quarrels with him and his career with hei 
ends. 

" L 761. 

" n. T61-T64. 

" B. IM f , 
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The predominaUng traits of Thraso are his boastfulness, his vanity, 
and his gullibility at the hands of his Goatho. The parasite lavishes 
upon him the boldest flattery, but Thraso perceives no flattery in such 
compliments." Gnatho in his comments makes hits at the captain's 
conceit and that, too, very thinly veiled. When Thraso boasts that 
everything he does is admired extremely even by the King himself, 
Gnatho suggests that maybe he i^ropriates glory that has been won 
by others* labor: 

"LilxHe kHeno magito putam ^oriam 
nobU WfM in se tranamouet, qui lubet Miem; 
quod in CesL"" 

To which his master answers, "You've hit it." "Hie king trusted 
his whole army to me,"^ says the captain. Mirum, satirizes the 
parasite. But the irony is lost. Thraso takes it for genuine admira- 
tion. If an idea hasn't entered the captain's mind, it's merely, says 
Gnatho, because he never thought of it." 

In short the braggart is full of himself: 

"Inuidere omncH mihi."'' 
"Est istuc datura 

perfecto, ut grata milii sunt quK fado omnia. "*■ 
Words fail him when he tries to express why the kmg, wearied with 
other men and the cares of business, took such delight in his company. 
Gnatho obligLDgly comes to the rescue with the suggestion that 
Thiaso's company would act as an emetic — exspuerel*^ which the 
iTiptnin takes for a compliment. 

Thraso has served in the wars with the great King Pynhus, at 
least so he says. He was the confidant of that prince. To him all 
the military stratagems were entrusted. On one occasion he even 
took down the pride of the commander of the Indian Elephants.*** 

■L»10. 

■atm-w}. 
" L *io. 

" 0. J9M. 
■*a.UM06. 
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Many a time he has worsted his (^pooents by his wit — even the 
Rhodians. But his jokes generally only be^>eak his tur|Ntude.** 

The slave Panneno knows the class to which Thraso belongs, and 
abominates him: 

"Di iKMtnm fideml Sominem petdituiii 

ndattumque et Qlum ncrilcsuiii."** 
Thais, too, detests him: 

"UsqiK «deo etus fene poauim ineptum et magnifies imfak, 
ueibadi]iiitiiit;iienimBiiuii liad rem confeiaitiir, uapulatnt."' 
She knows that an empty head is back of his bold front: 

"Sane quod tibi nunc uir uktcfttui emt hk, ndMilo magnin eaL"** 
And truly he turns out to be & mere vsqrarer. His stonning of Thais's 
castle to recapture his lost Famphila— foi he is as niggardly as he is 
zealous — is turned into a farce. He is as much a coward as the 
rustic, Chremes. He takes his position — as did the great Fjrrrbus — 
in the rear. Worsted as a Pyrrhus, Thraso now assumes the part of 
Heracles: he surrenders to Thais and will serve her as Heiades served 
Omphale.** He is glad to come into any share of her good graces. 
On Gnatho's recommendation of his master as "a dolt, a fool and a 
blockhead, " he is admitted to the company of Chaerea and Phaedria 
to be fleeced of his wealth. Characteristically Thraso feels greatly 
honored and expresses his appreciation: 

"Bene fftdati: gntiun habeo maxumain. 

numquun etiftm fui uaquam, '^lun me amarent moxm f^uiinimn. "" 
In Love's Labour's Lost, Thraso's character is summarized: 

"Holofemes says 'Novi bominem tamquam te.' Hb humour 
lofty, bis discourse peremptory, his tongue filed, his eye ambitious, 
bis gait majestical and his general behavior vain, ridiculous and 
Thrasonical."" 

Compared with Plautus's Pyrgopolinices, in the Miles Gioriosus, 
Tbraso is the more natural character. Pyrgopolinices is always 

" irid. IL 415, 410. 479. 

* S. 418.419: vid. mlu 1. 490. 

"B.T41-I. 

"Lias. 

» 11027. 

"n. 1091-1091. 

" QuoUd by Colmu OS I. 401. 
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boasting of combats and blood, — in the clouds. Thraso is compara- 
tively reserved, never becoming verbose, nor using the extravagant 
bluster of Plautus's character. Terence makes his braggart prouder 
of his wit than of his military exploits." 

IV 

The two paraates (rf Terence, Phormio and Gnatho, belong to 
different classes of their kind. Phormio belongs to the class of 
QtpartvTouK, or the officious, who secure their invitations by some 
services rendered. Thraso gains his ends by flattery. He belongs to 
the class, K&Xaxct. Phormio has a perfect command of the situation. 
The plans he forms are unassailable, his reasoning is unanswerable. 
More than that, he wins to himself every character exc^t the two old 
men. Good cheer radiates from his person. To those he cares to 
make his friends he is an attractive fellow if only they coutd overlook 
his profession. Playing with his dupes as with a toy, Phormio carries 
i^ before him, never adnutting defeat as pos^ble. Phormio is tri- 
umphant. Gnatho, on the other hand, wins his way not by powers of 
stratagem in a plot, as does Phormio, but as a sycophant, a flatterer, 
acting at the same time the part of counselor to his patron, always 
with an eye to his own advantage. His is not a stroi^ individuality 
like Phormio's. His advice is hackneyed: he has no insight into the 
real complexity of the situation. His [latron, Thraso, loses his suit 
and is made the butt of the young fellows. Knowing his master 
thoroughly, Gnatho does not hesitate to use the boldest flattery. He 
Uus^ more than the audience at the captain's jokes. Phormio 
would not stoop to act the clown. He is dignifled — almost it would 
seem of the same social station as his master's. Gnatho's wit is cheap 
and his manner superfici^. Phormio's humor is psychological, his 
character of greater d^th. Phormio is the heavier Tcrentian crea- 
tion. Gnatho approximates the Plautine. 

It would be possible for these two parasites to appear in the same 
[^y without duplicating each other, so stroi^ly are their tnuts and 
habits differentiated. The slaves, Geta and Parmeno, envy them the 
ease with which they make their living, so naturally do they carry off 

"FWtUiCTitldniud fnrtliei contrut of (be two apuiu. vid. Rflsy'i tnu. (IISl). aoU 
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their part. But Pbormio is the d&inty connoisseur. Gnatho is the 
"barbarous porridge eater."" 

A third parasite is described by Gnatho. In this fellow we see one 
of thdr profession in defeat and despair: 

"bomini homo quid pixstatl itulto mteQcgau 
quidintenatl""* 
he exclaims, c^ling to mind this "shabby, dirty, sickly," qiedmen. 
"Ric ego iUum contempsi pre me."*" Gnatho, in contrast, b out- 
wardly resplendent: "qui color, nitor, uestitus, que habitudost cor* 
poris. "*<>* This unnamed fellow is scarcely recognizable as a parasite, 
so great is the contrast with the resplendent, assertive Phonnio and 
the boastful Gnatho, for he is down and out of the game of life. 

Moulton derives the parasite from the old M^arian farce in wluch 
comedy originated, and finds him in the character in the title of a ptay 
of Epicharmus."" Ribbeck makes him a figure borrowed from the 
court of oriental life."** However that may be, the paradte would 
seem to be a figure too well established in Greek society, to need any 
accounting for in a comedy of manners. 



In the rAle of the male slaves we find the most characteristic 
feature of the Palliata. Two of them are protatic diaracters serving 
to start the play, Davos of the Pkorrnw and the freedman Sosia of the 
Andria. In three pieces the slaves are paired and are foils. In the 
Andria, the laggard Byrriiia seta <^ the wily Davos. In the BatiUm 
Timorumettos Synis dominates Dromo. In the Addphoe Geta and 
Davos are opposing characters. Davos of the Andria is a typical 
representative of the slave who takes the part of the young master and 
schemes to get the better of the father. He hesitates not to cheat and 
lie, to misrepresent and cajole. He takes on himself all responsibility 
for his acts, risking the punishment that he fears awaits him. He is 
the chief functionary in the movement of the play and is removed 

■*PhBtaU(at.Lll5. 

"•I.JJW. 

■■LU*. 
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from the acUon only by being put in the stocks at the order of the old 
master. Davos, too, provides the humor of the comedy. The other 
characters are too serious, too engrossed in the dilemma to see the 
humor in any of the situations. But Davos is hght-hearted. Syrus 
of the Addphoe alone surpasses him in cunning and lying. Syrus 
would rather not tell the truth if he can avoid it. An extravagant 
fellow, he never does anything by halves. He succeeds, however, 
only in getting the whole situation so complicated that almost every 
other character is put in a ridiculous position, tragic enough for them. 
A deus ex macMna in the person of Hegio alone can unravel the maze 
woven by Syrus. Another strongly d^ned type of the crafty slave 
is Syrus in the Bauton Timor umenos. He originates, without even 
consultii^ the young master, the whole bu^ess on which the plot 
rests — the introduction of the courtesan Bacchis. He was sent only 
for Antiphila, but considering himself the guardian spirit of the whole 
household, why not, he asks himself, do a good turn and advance 
Clitipho's intrigue as well as Clinia's. The bolder the scheme, the 
easier it will be to dupe old Chremes. He even professedly takes the 
old man's ^de, who instructs him to use the privileges be as a slave 
enjoys. Priding himself on his ability to lie, he laughingly exclaims 
that he can deceive either by telling the truth or by a falsehood, and 
puts that theory into practise with perfect success. 

These three master hands and Phormio are the arch intriguers of 
Terence. Not all the slaves are as bold fellows as these three. Geta 
(rf the Phormio and Panneno of the Eunuckus are more faintly drawn. 
They are, indeed, against the old men and for the young fellows. 
They have no fellow stave associates. Panneno is no dolt, but he 
engages in no scheming. He becomes a side issue, for Pythias can 
outdo him in playing a joke, and Chaerea dominates him. Parmeno 
even appeals to the old Laches to relieve the situation and thus throws 
the youths on the generosity of their father — an unprecedented pro- 
ceeding on the part of the slave. Geta of the Phormio does not play 
so modest a rdle as Parmeno. He is closely in touch with the arch 
schemer Phormio, and rubs shoulders with Eill the main actors of the 
fiBy. Though a schemer by nature, he does not run to the excesses of 
the Syruses or of Davos. GcUl's forte is rather to elucidate the Ktua- 
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tion, for he is possessed of a ready tongue and is a bom actor. Hardly 
has some new development arisen before Geta has repeated his findings 
in a characteristically diamaUc style and flow ol rhetoric. 

The stupid slave, the dolt, is represented by Diomo in the Ea*ittm 
Timorumenos and by Farmeno of the Becyra. Dromo acts in concert 
with Syrus but exerts himself only when led by his fellow. He himsdf 
is incapable of cunning. Hie old man Chremes says he is not a slave 
worthy of the name. To his young master he is of no service. Far- 
meno, too, of the Becyra, though his is the only slave part in the play, 
is completely under the thiunb of the young Famphilus. The relation 
of slave and young master is reversed from that which holds when the 
gyruses or Davos play the part. Parmeno b kept away from the 
scene of action, for the Becyra admits of no wily slave and under- 
handed dealings. Only the women are in possession of the secret to 
the complexity. 

Again we have in Geta of the Addphoe the faithful slave, the 
supporter of the family of Sostrata and her daughter. He is a con- 
sdentious fellow of mteUigoice, devoted to his family. With him 
may be classed the freedman Sosia of the Andria, the confidant of the 
old man Simo. These two form the most pleasing picture of the slave 
in his relation to the household. 

In some subordinate characters we have other types, who belong 
to the lower grades of stave life. Dromo in the Andria is a lorarius ta 
flogger of slaves. Donis of the Eumtc/ms is a black eunuch. The 
braggadocio's slaves, too, who make up the mock army, Thraso's 
"bundle of rogues, " are introduced in the Eunuchus. Farmeno in the 
Addphoe beats the slave merchant Sannio whenever Aeschinus winks 
and then disappears. The slave boy Dromo runs in, and in half a 
dozen words betrays to the father the whole secret of his young master. 
Storax is mentioned as one of the adversitores who accompany their 
young master home at n^ht. These slaves are not characterized at 
all except as menials who render abject obedience to their masters. 

The slaves of Terence then cannot be classified as good and bad, 
nor as scheming and stupid. There are grades.^ We really have 
four or five types: first, the sdieming, bold, deceptive Davos and 
Syruses; second, the more moderate Geta of the Phvnme and Paimeno 
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of the EimucMus; third, the stupid Dromo of the Havicn Timontmeiua 
and lazy Panneno of the Becyra; fourth, the faithful Geta of the Ad^ 
phoe and the freedman Sosa, who, as a servant may be classed with 
the slaves; and, finally, the lower grade as represented by the doggers 
or Dorus, or Thiaso's mock army. 

Of the character <rf the slave dealer we have two distinctly individu- 
alized types, Dorio of the Pbormio and Sannio of the Adelpkoe. 
Dorio a{^>ears in but one diort scene, but the character of the man and 
the knowledge on the part of the other characters that he is not to be 
trifled with, give a basic motive for the action throughout. Sannio, 
on the other hand, is but an incident of the Addpkoe. Aeschinus 
makes short work of him: he hesitates not at all to thrash him soundly 
and make his ba^ain afterwards. These two slave merchants are 
alike only in that money is their passion. Dorio carries all before him. 
Sannio is cringing and begs for mercy. Dorio has a dry irony. San- 
nio is cross-grained and incapable of humor. The self-assurance of 
Dorio, the lofty tone, the contemptuous smile, the suave manner, is 
entirely lacking in Sannio. 

VI . 

The women of Terence may be considered in four classes, viz., the 
wives or mistresses of the household, the heroines, the members of the 
meretrix class, and finally the female servants. 

The wife does not appear, nor is she referred to in the Andria or the 
Eamtckus. The Bauton Timorummos and Becyra sketch three types 
of the wife who is dominated by her husband. Though timid and 
shrinking from the outbursts of passion vented on them by their con- 
sorts, they rise above themselves when their children are threatened. 
Sostrata comes bravely to the defense of her scapegrace son, Clitipho, 
A strong bond of aSection binds Pampbilus and his mother in the 
Becyra. Myrrfaina has risked all in the protection of her daughter. 
Pathetic characters as they are, yet th^ are triumphant id the 
dinouemtnt. Laches and Fhidi[^us never even leam the secret of the 
entanglement, and Chremes yields on condition that his son marry, — 
but the prl is one of the choosing of the boy and his mother. 

The shrewish wife is portrayed in the Phormio but is not over- 
drawn. Nau^trata does not break out in a violent denunciation of 
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the hypocrite she has for a husband. When he is exposed she assumes 
an air of disdain and contempt which is left to the actor to emphame 
— a fine instance of Terence's moderation in character portrayal. The 
part played by husband and wife is reversed here from that in the 
Hauton Timorumenos and Hecyra. Chremes is oposed. The wife's 
charge of her husband's inability to manage her property is justified. 
Tlie husband becomes the butt of satire. 

There is not, however, an entire lack of pleasant relations between 
the heads of the family. In the Becyra, Laches and Sophrona give an 
illustratipD of real afTection, sympathy, and unity of purpose. The 
old man and the old woman agree that this sort of life is too strenuous: 
they will retire to the country and leave the young people to them- 
selves. They are de trop. 

Sostrata in Addphoe and the Lemnian wife of Chremes in the 
Phermio are the most pathetic. One is dependent on her slave Geta 
for the necessities of life; her daughter has been sinned against by 
Aeschinus and then seemingly abandoned. The other has innocently 
contracted a bigamous marriage with Chremes who has assumed a 
false name. Deserted and penniless she makes her way to Athena 
with her daughter and nurse and dies of a broken heart. 

Sostrata of the BatUon Timorumenos is a sentimentalist. Nausis- 
tiata of the Phormio is the dominating influence of the household, 
while Myrrhina, in the Hecyra, carries out a secret plot and her hus- 
band never discovers the part she has played. In the same play 
Sostrata's sweet disposition is brought out by proving her innocent rf 
a charge of repelling personality. In the Adelphoe the lonely widow, 
friendless and penniless, is perhaps the most pjathetic of any character 
in Terence. Alike in that they are all pathetic, these matrons exhibit 
the various qualities of womanhood — affection, sentimentality, sweet- 
ness of disposition, termagancy. 

01 the heroines the Andria has two, the other plays one. The 
term heroine is applied to those lady-loves who in the final solution of 
the play are differentiated from those of lighter virtue, thou^ the 
music girb and possibly some of the courtesans, Thais for example, 
may with perfect pr(q)riety be so designated. In fact, the love of 
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Pbaedria for Thais fotms the {;eniune love affair in the Eunuckus. The 
courtesans, however, are not strictly heroines, for with them an honor- 
able marriage cannot be contracted. 

In only two instances do the heroines ^pear on the stage — in the 
case of Antiphila of the Hauton Timorumenos and Pamphila of the 
EMnuckus; and the latter does not speak. Except in the case of 
Antiphila we know nothing of their personalities ex(^t as reported by 
other actors. The young men, of course, enlarge on their beauty. 
Simo, the old man in the Attdria, gives a most charming picture of 
Giycerium's physical attractiveness. The slaves, too, testify to thdr 
charms, e. g., Syrus in the Eauton Timorumenos, Parmeno in the 
Eunuchus, Geta in the Phormio. Some of these young women are 
passed over in silence except in so far as they are necessary to tlie plot. 
Pamphila in the Addphoe is left unpraised. But as a rule they are 
described by the lovers and slaves as cliarming creatures. Pamphila 
of the Eunuckus is most famed for her alluring beauty. Every char- 
acter of her acquaintance is impressed by it. Thais, the foster- 
mother, Thraso, Gnatho, the young Chaerea, her uncle, Parmeno, all 
accord her the palm as the greatest beauty of their day. 

The virtue of these young women is also enlarged upon. Though 
four of the seven have been sinned against by their lovers, all are 
virtuous and a l^al marriage is consummated after proof of Athenian 
citizenship has been established. Such a proof is worked out in four 
plays, Aniria, Bauton "Timorumenos, Eunuckus, and Phormio, in 
three of which the girl is shown to be the daughter of one of the old 
men. In the Hecyra as in the Phormio the marriage has taken place 
before the opening of the play. 

These duracters are very much alike. They are all beautiful, 
virtuous, young, and are scarcely differentiated at all, except as heroine 
types in contrast to the women of the courtesan class, and here they 
resemble them in their possession of good looks. Sometimes, as in 
the Andria and Eunuckus, their life has been closely associated with 
the meretrix of the piece, who is their patroness and friend — practi- 
cally a sister. Again, as in the Eauton Timorumenos, they have been 
under the influence of some old woman who is only semi-respectable. 
Even in the Eecyra, Bacchis, the former mistress of the young hus- 
band, appears and has an interview with Philumena, the young wife. 
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In all, the represeotation of virtue in the heroine is heightened by the 
introduction of the courtesan. The delightfully frank conversation 
between Antiphila and Bacchis contrasts most clearly the two char- 
acters, — the unaffected simplicity of the one, the wiles and mercenary 
interests of the other -vAio trades on her beauty. 

These young women are all made to suffer. Glycerium and 
Pamphila {Addphoe), in the pangs of child-birth, are rent with the 
fear that their lovers have deserted them: Pamphila {Eanuckus) is in 
teats and dismay at the outcome of the adventure of the scap^race 
Chaerea: Philumena, an honored wife, has an unacknowledged child 
and her own husband is the villain: even the more fortunate Antiphila 
and Fhanium are outcasts. All are victims of loose-Uving men and 
their lot is tragic. Terence has not an instance of humor or satire in 
their delineation. They appeal to our sympathy and call forth not a 
smile. 

The courtesans as portrayed by Terence are of two classes, those 
whose hearts are pretty well hardened and those who still possess 
many of the finer qualities of womanhood. The latter predominate. 
Chrysis, Thais, Bacchis {Hecyra) all play the part of benefactress to 
the unprotected heroine. 

Chrysis is characterized only by reference. Bacchis of the Hecyra 
appears in but one scene. But Thais and Bacchis of the BauUm 
Timorumenos are a large part of the play and may be taken as repre- 
sentative. Thais is modest and unassuming, with a natural kindliness 
erf heart and manner. Bacchis, the antithesis of Thais, is a loud- 
voiced, mercenary creature. She has no interest in life beyond money- 
getting. Her interest in Clitipho is mercenary and transient. She 
has no preference for him in comparison with the soldier — if the Xxa 
mins are not forthcoming, Clitipho himself characterizes her as 
"petrax, procaz, magnifica, sumptuosa, nobilis" (Bout., I. 226). Her 
saucy airs and extravagant manners, her great retinue of attendants 
and display of jewels are meant to impress the youi^ men with the 
need she has for money to maintain her position. Farmeno, of the 
&muchus, says this parade is all outward : that at home these women 
are dirty, lazy, stingy, objects of disgust. Chaerea testifies to the 
embellishments of their homes, — si^gestive pictures, dainty couches, 
baths, retinues of slave girls. But they have hearts, says Terence, and 
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C3uy^ and Thais prove it so. Bacchis of the BauUm Ttmommetua 
laughs it all oft and plays the part that ^e may make provision against 
herofdage. 

These four are the full-fledged rourtesans. Another type is the 
music girl. PampMa of the Pkormio and Callidia (Bacchis) of the 
Adelphoe provide the girls for the secondary love plot in their plays. 
They are less experienced in their profession than Th^ or Bacchis or 
Chrysis, — little more than the " noviciae " of Thais's establishment 
They are slaves in the hands of Dorio and Sannio. Only by some 
good fortune, the friendship of some courtesan or the suspicion that 
they are Athenian citizens have the heroines often been saved from 
the lot of these young girls. Tender in years, beautiful, inexperienced, 
they have not yet set up an establishment of their own. Like Thais 
they are left in the hands of the young lover, but a marriage cannot 
be contracted in the nature of the case. They are not individualized. 
Each is accomplished in music, llius their value as slave girls is 
enhanced. 

Philotis is a more common merctrix. She has been abroad, has 
led an uncongenial life with a tyrant soldier at Corinth, and now again 
practices her profession at Athens. She belongs to the lowest order. 
Syra, her companion, the old woman lena, alone has less attraction 
than she. Prototypes of this old hag appear in the background <rf 
other plays. Such a character is hinted at in the old woman who 
controlled Antiphila when Clinia went abroad and who caused the 
young lover to fear for the virtue of his sweetheart. She is in the 
background of the Pkormio when Antipho approaches the old nurse as 
if she were a lena. The mother of Thais is of the same character. 
Syra, however, is the only such character who really appears, or of 
whom there is any portrayal of character or personality. Syra is not 
<Hily the most unattractive but the most useless character in Terence. 

Servant women are found m every play. The nurse is the char- 
acter common to all, and the only female servant in the Pkormio, 
Eecyra and Adelphoe. Archylis of the Andria does not appear, and 
probably Canthua (And., 1. 769) is the family nurse. In the Boulon 
Timorumenos, Eunuckus, Eecyra, Adelphoe, she appears for but a few 
lines and scarcely speaks at all. In the Eautott Timorumencs and 
Eunuckus she performs the same function, — the realizing cd the 
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trinkets in the posses^n ti. the young girl, thus establishing the 
herouie's Athenian birth. In the Phormio aJso she establishes the 
fact that Antipho's wife and Chremes's dai^ter are one and the same. 
In the Becyra she is fetched by Laches from outside the household. 
In the other five plays she has been in the family long years. She is 
characterized in the Andria and Hecyra as fond of good eating and 
drinking. The name Canthara in the Andria, Bauion Ttmommenos, 
Addpkee may indicate her tippling propensities or else that she dis- 
pensed the wine of the household. With the nurse may be classed 
also Lesbia, the midwife of the Andria, known also for her tippling. 
She does not belong in the household, and is a foil to the painstaking, 
devoted nurse. Mysis wishes she would practice her profession else- 
where rather than choose her household for an exhibition of rashness. 

The fidelity of these old nurses to their mistresses is their prevailing 
characteristic. Two of them are more clearly individuaUzed than the 
others, Canthara ctf the Adelphoe and Sophrona of the Pkormio. 
Sophrona plays a more ambitious part than any of the others, who are 
little more than figureheads, who utter a word or so when prompted by 
their companion. But Sophrona is a forceful personality. She is even 
responsible for the marriage of Phanium and Antipho. At the death 
of the girl's mother she assumes the responsibility and acts as the head 
of the household, and gives Phanium in marriage to save her from the 
pnib of poverty. Only Canthara of the Adelphoe is comparable to 
her and ^e fills a much more modest place in the story. Outside of 
these two there is Uttle individuahty. As a rule the nur% is but a 
stock character, common to all plays. 

A second class of female servants is the maid-servant of the 
young heroine or of the courtesan: Mysis of the Andria, Phrygia oi 
the Bauton Timorumenos, Pythias and Dorias of the EunucJms. 
Phrygia, one of Bacchis's retinue, is characterized not at aU. Phrygia, 
the wife of Syrus in the Adelphoe, is only mentioned by name. Mysis 
has little humor or alertness of wit. She is mere putty in the bands of 
wily Davos, who characterizes her as one of the hetiers. But Pythias 
is a girl of lively humor, who deUghts in a bout with the slave Parmeno 
and against whom she easily proves herself a match. The slave maid 
of Thais, she is a vivacious little hussy who approaches closely to the 
ingenue of modem comedy. Coming on the stage constantly during 
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the last half of the play, she enlivens the movement. She takes privi- 
leges in her address to Chremes, Chaerea, Parmeno and even her own 
mistress. She has some fun with the rustic Chremes upon finding 
him knocking at her door,"* and increases his suspicions that there is a 
plot laid for him by these city ladies. He furnishes her more amuse- 
ment when he letums from the captain's house somewhat drunk."" 
But she loses her temper when Chaerea confronts her: 

"uii contineo me quin inuolem 
DHMiBtiD in captlluin."'** 
When Chaerea expresses his admiration for Thais, Pythias cautions 
her to beware of the young fellow, if he shows signs of becoming 
enamored of her; ske wouldn't trust him in anything.'*** As to admit- 
ting him again into the house she thinks Thais puts far too much 
reliance in him:"" 

"Neque pol Bcruandum tibi 
quiqnAm dare autim neque te seruare. apage aia."'" 
Pythias also turns her attention to Parmeno. He, she is sure, is 
the prompter of aU this mischief."' Old scores may now be settled: 

"Iniwiuaio pol bodie parem ubi referam gmtiam. ""* 
"Please God," says she, "I hope I shall have the chance to make him 
suffer after my own fashion. ""* Aware that Chaerea is being treated 
better than he deserves, she trumps up a cock and bull story, and 
represents to Parmeno that the b<^ is bound and about to be cas- 
trated for a ravisher. She frightens Parmeno so thoroughly that 
perforce he confesses the ontrage to Laches. This delights Pythias 
immensely: 

'* Numquam cdepol quicquam '"th din quod T^*gi« uellem eocoire 
mi euenit, quain quod modo aenez iatro ad noa uenit enani. 
mihi boUb ridiculo fuit, qiuc quid timeret adbam.""* 
"D. J3I*. 
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"Perii, 
defessa iam sum miaera te ridendo. "'" 
"Numquam pol hominem atultiorem uidi Dec uidebo. oh, 
aoa aads potest narraxi, quoa ludos prsbuem intus.""' 

Pythias speaks her mind freely to Fhaedria, too. She tells the 
story of Chaere&'s folly so convincingly that she puts that s 
minded youth at his wit's end. "Now do you fully believe I'n 
and have told you no lie?" she exclaims when Phaedria is cornered. 
Phaedria seems to recognise Pythias as possessed of keen insight for he 
turns the eunuch, Dorus, over to her to be questioned about the 
astounding affair at Thais's house. 

Energetic, possessing a gUb tongue, free to express herself, Pythias 
lords it over her own household and woe to anyone who threatens its 
peace, if they come to be dealt with at her hand. She is devotedly loyal 
to Thais, and therefore the maiden Pamphila is entrusted to her special 
care. But a female slave of such a jolly, mischievous disposition is 
found nowhere else among Terence's characters. The deUcate strokes 
in portraying the minor characters of the Eunuckus, Chremes, Antipho, 
Pythias, contribute to the making of the Eunuckus the greatest of 
Terence's comedies. The girl Dorias is but a foil to Pythias. Mysisand 
Pythias are two individualized types of the slave girl, the one Uvely 
and bold, the other serious and unassuming. Pythias is spicy and 
lends humor to the Eunuchm. Mysis is incapable of a joke, much 
less of playing pranks on Davos. 

va 

These, then, are the characters of Terence. They all belong to 
the middle class of society, the outgrowth of the Athenian democracy. 
There is no portrayal of court life or the manners of an imperial capital, 
or of the refinement or decay attendant on a brUliant social centre.*" 
Terence's comedy is a comedy of manners. A political comedy had 
been attempted by Naevius but had resulted in his exile. The public 
attack of Aristophanes, in political comedy, was never revived at 
Rome. As a result we have in Terence no philosophers, no statesmen 

"• D. loor-ioot. 

■"11.1009-1010. 

"• vid. ScUbccI'i " DiMMtic Litetituri", Lectiui XIV. 
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or political characters of any sort. The lawyers of the Pkortmo are 
the nearest approach to any such persons. Nor are there any trades- 
men, or scarcely a character engaged in any active business. Chaerea 
of the Eunuchtts alone of the young men has a serious occupation. He 
is on patrol duty at the Piraeus; but we have oiUy an incidental note of 
the fact. Chaerea is not portrayed as a military youth, Chremes, 
the country youth, in Ewnvchus, it may be assumed, is a farmer, and 
his rural training is pictured in his lack of knowledge of life and his 
boorish manners. Menedemus has adopted farm labor as a penance 
but he is no farmer. And in general the men, old and young, are 
without occupation. All belong to a well-to-do middle dass who are 
supported by the income from their estates. The marks of an occu- 
pation are j>erhaps emphasized in the lawyers of the Phormio, and in 
the boastful soldier of the Eunuchas. 

The scenic arrangements unquestionably restrict the variety of 
characters. All the action of the drama was supposed to take place 
in the open air. By convention the scene is a public street or a square 
where three or four streets meet.'" The main characters are residents 
(rf the ne^borhood. Their homes are witbin view of the audience. 
They are therefore domestic personages: old men, their wives, sons, 
a daughter, slaves, maid-servants, a nurse, all living within the houses 
facing the stage. Others appear who have budness with these domes- 
tic personages: the meretrix, a leno, a parasite, a distant kinsman, 
a soldier, a lawyer. We have no picture of the inner shrine of the 
home. 

This cast of characters provides variety enough for a play. The 
Andria, for example, has twelve characters besides the meretrix 
Chrysis and the heroine Philumena; the Phormio thirteen, the Eunu- 
chus nineteen. But if a comparison be made between the plays, the 
parts represented grow monotonous. Two old men meet us in every 
play but the Eunuchus. They all occupy the same position in society 
and fill practically the same function in the plot. They all are in- 
volved in the love intrigues of their sons or the marriage of their 
daughters. So also the sons are all passionately in love,"" their life is 
centred in a mistress of whom their fathers disapprove. The hus- 

™ vid. InUDduct. Aihaiore'i TmKt. 

^ It ii Dotcwoitlqr thiE the ynutbi who in not lomi bclaiif autiidi tbe booKboUli of ttm Hue 
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bands are eternally arguing with their wives. The life in an Athenian 
household e^pears to consist largely in a combat between father and 
mother over the discipline of the son. Open affection on the part oi 
the old men appears only in the ^-idower Menedemus and in the old 
badielor Mido, Aeschinus's adopted father. 

In the young men we have altogether too little \'ariety. They are 
too much aUke; — ^with rare exceptions they are dull and uninterest- 
ing, — without the dash of youth. They have, indeed, individually 
some distinctive keynote, but viewed as a whole they form just one 
class, the lover — and this lover bemmes a hacknejred, stock characta 
by the time we have examined half of the plays. 

In the slave we have all grades oi intell%ence. All the slaves ctf 
the household are portrayed from the confidant of the c^d gentleman 
to the cook and the loiarius. Syrus and Davos have the greatest 
intelligence and engage in dc^hud schemes. Geta <rf the Phormio 
and Parmeno of the Eunuchus play a more moderate rOle. Sosia, the 
freedman, and Geta of the Addfhoe represent the dutiful, conscien- 
tious slave, while Dromo and Byrrhia are dullards. We have the 
lively and gay, the gloomy and grumbling, the lazy and dull. But 
the Addphoe presents Syrus and Geta and Dromo and Parmeno. 
These are the types. The Andria practically repeats the parts in 
Davos, Sosia, Byrriiia and Dromo. So when the type re^pears in 
every piece and the part he has to play is worked again into the plot, 
the final result leaves much to be desired in point of variety. As a 
character the ^ve is indispensable. He provides the action and 
much of the humor of the play. Lose him and we lose all. The 
process of filching money from the old gentleman's pocket and the 
guaranteeing of a wife or a mistress for the young gentleman are 
highly entertaining: but monotony of plot makes only for monotony 
of character. 

The two parasites really furnish more variety than the dozen or 
more slaves. Gnatho and Phormio, we feel, belong to different types 
of men, almost different strata of society, and the type is not repeated 
to the point of surfeiting. This vastly enhances the mterest in them 
and in their individuaUty. The same holds for the two slave mer- 
chants, Sannio and Dorio. 
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The foreign mistress belongs to every pky. The characters are 
finely drawn. We admire Thais and Chrysis immensely. We reflect 
with [Hty on the music girls. We wonder a.t the boldness and dashii^ 
airs of Bacchis. Notwithstanding the repetition of the character m 
the various plays we find in this meretriz character much variety, 
hei^tened most probably by the fact that we learn more of her in 
Terence than belongs to the experioice of modems. We have first the 
jroung girl who is scarcely more than a novice in the bands of the slave 
merchant, or under the control of some cA& woman; secondly, the full- 
fledged courtesan, generally portrayed as possessing much kindliness 
of heart and citable of generous actons; and finally the old woman 
lena, like Syra or the old women in the background, who have once 
been meretrices but now trade on youi^ novices. All are pitiable. 
Hie bk>oming young girl, Pamphila, soon devel(^ into the boisterous 
Bacchis, who in turn soon loses her charms and becomes early in life 
the cross^pidned did Syra, eking out a pitiable existence. 

The henunes are the most disappointing of all unless it be their 
young lovers. We are told that reputable immarried women at 
Athens could not appear in public and are therdore excluded from the 
stage.**^ In the Eunuchus, however, Terence has introduced the 
beautiful Pamphik. Brang under the patronage of Thais, perhaps 
she b regarded as being on the border line. Since, however, Terence 
has made bold to introduce her, a real heroine, we cannot but feel that 
the play suffers by the absolute disregard for her presence: for she 
ronains dumb and no actor notices her presence throi^ the fifty 
lines that follow her entrance with the parasite Gnatho. It is, there- 
fore, with a thrill of delight that we find that AntifMa in the BauUm 
Timorumenos is to be a live character speaking frankly with Bacchis 
and meeting her lover on his return from abroad in a true love scene. 
Her presence and delightful conversations add a world of interest to 
the SauUm Timorumenos. She is a character that makes no second 
^^tearancte. The other heroines are lifeless and dumb, introduced as 
useful to the plot but providing no variety. They are as monotonous 
as the nurse who a|qpears in every play, — a stock character. 
^ OooUd Inm Vun bj St. AocntiM, <■ CtiU. M, XVin, *. 
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The aadects themselves recognized the lack (A variety m these 
characters. Says Ovid (Amffres, B. 1, El. 15): 

"Dum bllax mtuos, diuui pater, unprabm letic, 

viieiit et meretrix blaado, Menaadios erit." 
Hie characters are stereotyped as the adjectives iDdicate. ManiUus 
(V. ll,47W73)hashislist: 

"Aidentis iuuenis, rapUaque in aniore puellaa, 
elusosque aenet, agileaque per onmia leruos. " 
Aputeius gives almost a complete suimnary of the characters: 
"et teuo perfidus et amator femidos 
et seniulus callidua et amica indulgens 
et \a<x intdbens et mater indulgens 
et patTuus obiurgator et sodalis opitulator 
et miles prceliatot sed et paradti edaces 

et parentes tenaces et meretrices piocaces." (.Florida, XVI, 64.) 
The fixed character of the plot is pointed out by I»donis {Origtnes, 
XVIII, 46): 

"Comtedia sunt qui privatorum homiaum acta dictU ac gesta canebant 
atque stupra virgiDum et amores meretricum in suis (abulia exprimebant." 
Terence himself in his prologues states that he employs only characters 
that had already been made familiar to his audiences: 
"quod si persoois isdem huic uU noo licet, 
qui magis licet cuneotem seruom scribere, 
bonas inatnnas facere, meretrices malas, 
puerum suj^xnii, falli per seruom secern, 
amare, odisse, sus[Hca.d? denique 
nuUumst ism dictum, quod non sit dictum priua. 
qux ueteres facdtaiunt, fadunC novi." (Pnd. EuHuekia, li. 35-42.) 
Or again: 

" leruoa currens, iratui aeoex, 

edai parasitus, syoophanta auCem impudens, 

Buarus ieao." (Ptol. Hauiim Tim., II. 3641.) 

Commenting on which, Eugraphius remarks: 

"luec, autem, quae nunc nominauit, propria uidentur ease penonarum, nam 
lerui offidum est currere, senb iraaci, parantus autem edax est, impodens sjrco- 
phanta, leno auanu est. " 

The devices of the iutrigues are so similar, the plots have so many 

points in common that a lack of variety of characters is the result. 

We do not see these various characters of Terence grow and develop 

as the play advances. They end where they began, not permanently 
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affected by the other actors of the story. Simo in the Andria seems 
to undergo a retrogression from a fair-minded individual to a man of 
passion. When the storm has blown over, however, he yields a half 
consent to his son's marriage. In the Hecyra, Laches and his wife 
grow doser together as a result of the' recent quanel, but it is not 
clearly evident that a permanent unity of interest has been established 
that mil aSect their future relations. We have only an incident of 
the story. Demea shows a violent change of front in the Adelphoe; 
but his character is not much changed. He is the same immoderate, 
extravagant, violent individual as before. He professes to have 
undergone a complete conversion, but he b a man that could never 
devetc^ or be truly reformed. His temper is the same. Chaerea 
makes some advance. Prom a dashing, irresponsible boy he grows in 
a day to a sense of responsibility. 

These instances come nearest to a growth of personality. There 
is nothing approximating, for example, the gradual unfolding of a 
Shakespearean character. This is. inevitable in the classic drama. 
\nthin so limited a space of time and place it is unnatural for a man 
to be permanently affected, A violent conversion, such as Demea's, 
is all that is possible. There is not the time for reflection, for purpose 
to alternate with purpose, for growth by stages. We think of Mac- 
beth as hurrying on to his crime with fearful rapidity after his meeting 
with the witches, but he has had weeks for reflection,"' 

Shakespeare's men live in a sort of ideal world. The>- are mas- 
tered by their imagination. Terence's people live in a matter-of-fact 
world and the incidents of an Athenian household are merely passing 
phases in their experience. I'heir real Ufe is in the Boul^ and the 
Prytanemn or in the Stoa, for, I take it, there is more portrayal of the 
Athenian character in Demosthenes or Plato than In Menander. 

Unquestionably Terence is restricted by various conventions — 
a convention as to variety of characters allowable, a convention of 
plot, a convention of scenic arranf^ments. These are the regrettable 
features of his comedy. Out of these conventions, if we may so desig- 
nate them, arise the several monotonous features that cannot but be 
deplored. But if, in spite of these and possibly other limitations, 
Terence rises above his restrictions and exhibits a remarkable tech- 

'"vid. BaiKta'tSkaiiittan^BUATliiiidCluraiMi.pp. IIMIl. 
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nique in cbaiacter portrayal, the genius of the poet is all the more 
noteworthy. The notable advance of Terence's diction over the 
Latin play writer of only a generation earlier is universally recognized. 
The advance in character portrayal is as remarkable. The purpose 
of this papa will have been acctnnplished if these defects and redeem- 
ing features in technique have been faithfully and adequately illus- 
trated. 

The strength of Terence's diaracters lies in thdr umty and modera- 
tion. Nothing is overdrawn. Nothing is forced or twisted to bring 
the character within the limits of the scheme. "Terence ne la 6>rce 
pas du tout, et c'est U qu'est le charme. '"" There is none of the bold 
conception of Plautus, but rather a cultured, sympathetic insight into 
and appreciation of men. Urbanity and humanity must have per- 
meated the man and these qualities are reflected in the poet. All b 
natural, truthful, a delineation of nature.*** This moderation and 
conastency constitute the greatest charm of Terence's characters. 
The people of his comedy are good for all time and all conditions. 
Hie words of Apuleius in praise oi Menander are as fittinf^ ^qdied 
to Terence: 

"Quit (quibus penonii] in cuncta siwm produzit Mecula uitam 

Doctor in urbe nu lingue sub Ban Uenutdn 

Qui uite oetcDdit intun ueibfaque aunuit.""* 

"* SalUe Bene, NoBTcsii Lgndl, T. S, 
" Ttd. Salhi. JtM iWi ifOt Mt f a Hli . 
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CHARLES WESLEY BAIN 

Professor Charles Wesley Bain, head of the d^tartment of Greelc 
at the University of North CaroUna, died at Chapel Hill on March 
fifteenth. He was bom in Portsmouth, Va., in 1864. After prepar- 
ing at Gait's school in Norfolk and at McCabe's University school 
in Petersburg, he received his collegiate training at the Univeraty 
<rf ^^iginia. In 1895 he received the degree of Master of Arts from 
the University (rf the South. He began bis career as teacher in a 
private school of Savannah, Ga. He then taught in the Rugby 
High School of Louisville, and later was classical master at McCabe's 
School. From 1895 to 1898 he was head master of the grammar 
school of Sewanee, Temi. In 1898 he was called to ibe chair of 
Latin and Greek at the University of South Carolina, where he re- 
mained until in 1910 he accepted the headship of the department 
of Greek at the University of North Carolina. In 1913 theUniverMty 
of South Carolina conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Laws, 
and in the same year he was made an honorary member of Phi Beta 
Kappa by the ch^ter at the University of Virginia. He was a 
member of several learned societies and held many positions of honor 
and trust. 

Professor Bain was the author of the First I^tin Book in the 
Gildersleeve-Lodge series, of an edition of books VI and VH of the 
Odyssey, and of a book of selected poems of Ovid for use in the schoob. 
He was a contributor to the Atiierican Journal of PkiMogy, the 
Sewanee Review, the Nation, and Studies in Philology. He was 
eq>edaUy distinguished for his work in Greek syntax. He combined, 
as few men are able to do, the most exact scholarship in investigation 
with that enthusiastic and interesting presaitation of his subject in 
the dassroom which won for him the whole-hearted application and 
loyal devotion of his pupils. He was a man of the highest principles 
in public and private life and was possessed of the courtly manners 
of the gentleman. The phrases "an ideal teacher" and "a gentleman 
and a scholar" give expression to the esteem in which he was held. 
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THE "ACT TIME" IN ELIZABETHAN THEATRES 
After reading the recent b«atbes of Lawrence' and NeuendorfE* 
regarding entr'actes of Elizabethan drama, one is surprised to find 
that the evidence marshalled by these writers has not exploded 
forever the theory that performances unbroken by the "act time," 
or act-intermissifm, were a regular feature of the theatres during 
Shakspere's days. But certain exponents of so-called alternation 
staging cling doggedly to an idea which seems to bolster their much- 
vexed theory. Chief among these, perhaps, is Professor Bmndl, 
who has recently attempted a refutation* of the arguments advanced 
by Lawrence and Neuendorff. 

The mistaken notion of continuous performances has not only been 
used to support a theory of staging which must be abandoned, or 
at least vitally modified. Worse than this, it has apparently led 
some to believe that no less a person than Shakspere was so accus- 
tomed to these performances unbroken by act-intervals that he delib- 
CTately ignored the matter of act-divisions in the composition of his 
dramas: Only a. few months ago, to illustrate, we had from such a 
well-known writer as Professor Brander Matthews, the following 
extremely inaccurate and misleading passage; " We have been tau^^t 
to suppose that Shakspere chopped up his plays into a tumultuous 
sequence of changing scenes. But it is more than doubtful whether 
he himself conceived any of his plays (except possibly half a dozen) 
in the five-act form; and it is certain that he did not himsdf imagine 
them as separated into a host of episodes, each of which took place 
in a separate spot. In the folio of 1623, which seems to be the earliest 
text derived from Shakspere's own manuscripts, only seventeen 
out of the thirty-seven plays are divided into five acts; and in no one 
of the quartos published in his lifetime, and conforming to the actual 
performance more or less closely, is there warrant for any splitting 
up of the play into a heterogeny of scenes such as annoys us in almost 
every modem edition. For this division into acts and this sub- 
division into scenes we are indebted to the mistaken zeal of Rowe."* 

^mtaiHiaH PUyluma and OOht Slaiia, 1. pp. 7S-M. 
*BiitUidHViillalialmtimZiUaIUrSkakBtwt,n. ITSff. 
*AHUtph iai Simli-m im mtmm SfmJi •>. UN., Aprtt tVtl, pp- Ml-W- 
* SMiifn <u M PlaywitU, p. Id. 
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Now it is my object in the present paper to show the v 
of the arguments for contbuous performances as advanced by Pro- 
fessor Brandl especially, and to accumulate evidenced sufficient, I 
think, to establish beyond all reasonable doubt that the "five-act 
form" with r^^ular act-Intermissions was the rule in the London 
theatres throughout the Elizabethan period; and while It may be 
admitted that semi-continuous or quasi-continuous performances — 
that is, performances broken by only one or two act-intermissions — 
were sometimes resorted to, they were a rarer exertion, I think, 
than even Lawrence is inclined to l>dieve.* 

I. Duration of Perfoshance 

One of the arguments for continuous performances, esped^y in 
the public theatres, is that "the two hours' traffic of the stage" was 
too brief a period to permit act-intermissions. This, we are told, is 
eq>ecial1y true of the longer plays of the period. Such an argument 
has arisen in consequence of a too literal interpretation of various 
obvious understatements by Elizabethans and the mistaken notion 
that public theatres, since they were entirely dependent on natural 
li^t, were compelled to begin their perfonnances early enough and 
present them rapidly enough to avoid the coming of darkness. 

It is somewhat surprising that certain scholars are willing to accept 
at their face value the various statements by Elizabethans that the 
stage presentation of plays occupied only two hours. That there 
were a few plalys condensed to the two^iour limit may be admitted. 
It is possible, for example, that George-OrGreene and the first quarto 
editions of Merry Wives, Romeo and Juliet, and Hemy V are based 
ultimately on such shortened versions; but if one will take the trouble 
to read aloud an Elizabethan play of average length, one will find 
that the mere reading will require almost the full two hours. Are we 
to siippose that a large number of these printed plays of average 
length contains material that was "never spoke," as the quarto of 
Jonson's Every Man Out has it? Again, it wiU be noted that in prac- 

' I bsvt. of counc, mol ■ (ood deal gf c^4deDCe thit Ltwrtncc uk) NcueadDrfl lun ilicady 
dud Id tUi connecliDD. Cowlbc'i Uuiie m Oh Skaiuftariit SItf, w^kfa one would Dltonllr 
tUnk of vduc, k h ieaenl ud inidcquittc in the dacnukm ol the cotr'Kte u u b« oE littk Mrrio. 

' Oil. PItyliBiHt, I, S6-M. LawnBu, la illurtnic. dla u pmbablc cnoipiaal MOil-caatiaaDn 
pbyi Bianmuuta uiiKtWa. St Bilt Likt t Wamtu'i. 
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tically all, if not all, of the references to " two hours' traffic of the stage" 
there are good reasons why the writer should use the minimum round 
number in speaking of plays that lasted less than the full three hours. 
Some of these references to time are obvious apologetic understate- 
ments: 

"The stubbonie author of the trifle crime 
That just now cheated you of two hours' time" 
(Epilogue to Tht Schol^s.) 
"It am my powers 
Can wiD the grace of two poor hours" 
(Chorus to I of Mayor oj QittatioTougk.) 

Others are artistic promises in order to mislead those who, as Glap- 
thome puts it, 

"for shortnesse force the Author run, 
Aod end his Play t>efoTe tus Plot be done." 
Note the followii^: 

"III fetch you off, and two hours hence you may 
(If not before) laugh at the plot aod play" 

(Prologue to Th; Brotkert^ 
"But, good or bad, have padence but two hours" 
(Prologue to The Duke'i Mislras.) 
"Ill undertake may see away their shilling in two short hours" 
(Protoeue to Hettry VIII.) 
"You shall hear 
Scenes, though below his art, may yet appear 



Similar to the examples above are the "battle will be ended in 
two hours," "two hours' traffic of the stage," "a good tale told in 
two hours," "in -two hours be given you here," "these two short 
hours," in the prologues of The Doubtful Eeir, Remeo and Juliet, 
Love's PUpimage, The Unfortunate Lovers, and The Alchemist respec- 
tively. 

Understatement for the purpose of compliment is apparent in 
Sir Aston Cokayne's verses on Randolph's Muses' Looking Glass: 
"And if his eyes and ears are worth thine ore, 
Learn moix fn two hours than two years before." 

Equally clear is the exaggeration in Crosse's Vertues Common- 
wealth (Ed. Grosart, p. 120) for the purpose c^ »tiie, where the author 
speaks of dramas which with "great allaoitie" "swiftly runne over 
in two houres space, the dooings of many yeares, galloping from one 
country to another." Crosse is echoing Sir Philip Sidney's assertion 
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that romantic plays carry two young princes throu^ two g 

of absurdity in " two hours space."' And Sidney in turn is improving 

upon Whetstone's accusation that the English plajrwright "fyist 

groundes his worke on imposdbilities; then in three houres ronnes be 

throwe the worlde, marryes, gets Children, makes Children men," 

etc.* 

Surely in all the cases above we aie no more justified in thinking 
that dramatists are speaking with precision than we are in believing 
that Wright in 1699* intended to be accurate when he asserted that 
in the "good old days" many substantial Er^lishmen thought dramas 
"an innocent diversion for an idle hour or two," or that Lamb is 
scientifically exact when in his essay on artificial comedy be refers 
to seeing "a stage hbertine playing his loose pranks of two hours' 
duration." In alt instances the dramatists could consdentioualy 
use the indefinite " two hours" to refer to a performance that actually 
endured any tinte less than the full tiiree hours. 

To be taken more seriously, perhaps, is the passage in Middletoa's 
Mkhaelmas Term (1607), written for the Children of Paul's: "But, 
gentlemen, to spread myself open unto you, in cheaper terms I salute 
you; for ours have but six penny fees all the year long; yet we despatch 
you in two hours, without demur; your suits hai^ not long here 
after candles be lighted." This passage is clear when compared with 
the frequently quoted "Note to the Master of the Children of Powles" 
found at the end of WiUiam Percy's NecromatiUs: 

"Memoranduni, that if any of the fine and fonnost of these Pasioralls and eom- 
oedy«a conteyned in this volume, shall hut overeach in length (tlw cbildrea not 
to b^in before foure, after prayers, and the gates of Powles shutting at six) the 
tymc of supper, that then in tyme and place convenient, you do let passe some of 
the songs, and make the consort the snorter; for 1 suppose these plaies be some- 
what too long for that place."" 

There were special reasons, then, why the performances shoiJd be 
shortened at Paul's, but there is no reason for believing that similar 
conditions obtained at other playing-places. The passages just 
quoted, indeed, argue that other theatres did not dispatch the audi- 
ence in two hours. And it should also be noted here that even the 

' D^MH i^ Psou, Ed. Arber, p. M. 
• Smith, EMt. Critical Baayt, I. 59. 
' Btilcria Bistrifnie; p. 407. 
■* QaoUd br LiwntKC, 5W4IH, I, U. 
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shortened plays by the Children of Paul's did not do away with the 
"act time"; the act<»s merely shortened the inter-act "consort," 
tliis is proved by Percy's words above and by Middleton's Phoenix. 
Tiaa drama was published in the same year with Michadmas Term, 
which promises to dispatch the audience in two hours, and it was 
acted by the Children of Paul's; yet tbis very production calls for 
inter-act music. 

There are other reasons why the loose references to the "two 
hours' traffic of the stage" cannot be taken too seriously. The 
old stereotyped egression was carried over into the Restoration, 
when painted scenery and inter-act music must surely have necessi- 
tated considerably more than two hours for presentation. The 
expression, for instuice, occurs in the prologue to Davenant's Play- 
house to Be Let and in the post-Restoration prologue to his Unfortunate 
Lovers. Dryden, too, in his Defense of Dramatic Poesy has one remark 
on the absurdity of crowding twenty-four or even five hours into 
"two hours" on the stage; but, speaking more accurately elsewhere 
in the same production, he refers to "those three hours, more or less, 
in the space of which the play is represented." Again, we have 
several references" to three hours as the duration of Elizabethan 
plays, which, in their printed form at least, are no longer than those 
claiming to have occupied only two hours of the spectators' time.** 
We also have various general references to three hours as the normal 
duration of performances. Especially should the statement of Shirley 
in "To the Reader" prefaced to the Beaumont and Fletcher folio 
be considered in connection with the references to two hours in the 
BUckfriars plays cited above." Speaking of the foho volume, he 
says that it contains " the authentic wit that made Blackfriars an 
academy, where the three hours' spectacle, while Beaumont and 

" Cf. Epaocncs lo I<F^5«ij«f, //n & ;r«l (md ud rk lAdrA'M (■ CDim [>l>y), and pnilocut 
ID Thi Luf^i Pngna, etc 

" 0( <aane, it mithl b« Mgued tliai tbc "twohoim" plija have come down ton ineipuuM 
lonu. If i»e are lo bdieve the zeferoxe to two boun Jn the prolocue Co the eiceptioiully kn^ ftam- 
A^, tlieo the uted vnion of Itab puticulu pnxIuctloD mutt hive beea cut eitciaively. That 
•ome plijn woe •hDrtened for Ktinc ptupoMi i>, ol cooiM, quite true. Ct. for eaaiple, the lUle- 
owBt in the iatrodoctary renwki to tbe billo edition <4 Beaumont and Fletcher that the printed iJan 
contain certain paaaages omitted by the actoa *'u occaalrHi led than." 

" Urter^Qtaiximth. r» NM* Kimsmtii, Tii Dttttt/^ Bdr (abo Globe). Im'i Pilplmiitt. 
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Fletcher wm present, were usually of more advantage to the b(q>efiil 
young hdr, than a costly, dangerous, foreign travd."" 

Of more interest is an incident which reveals conditions in the 
public playing-places. In 1594, Lord Hunsdon, as a special induce- 
ment to the authorities of LoQd(Hi to allow performances at the Cross 
Keys, promised that the players would begin "at two and have don 
between fower and five." It is to be noted that even under such 
circumstances as these, when actors were willing to begin their per- 
formances an hour earUer than the usual time, and when they were 
surely willing also to pres^it thdr plays more rapidly than under 
ordinary conditions, their patron was unwilling to restrict them to 
the "two short hours" of sundry prologues. 

But let us admit for the sake of argument that all the references 
above to two hours as the time occupied by a play are essentially 
accurate. Even then such references are worthless in determining 
whether there were or were not act-intermissions. It need only be 
pointed out that most of these references occur in plays acted at 
private theatres, where entr'actes as a regular practice can be proved 
beyond a doubt. And even in plays said to be acted in two hours 
we have conclusive evidence that these very performances observed 
the "act time," The plays of Percy and Middleton written for 
Paul's have already been dted in this connection. The prologues to 
Shirley's Brothers and The Duke's Mistress promise to occupy only 
two hours of the audience's time, still inter-act music was employed 
in these dramas, as is proved by the words of Luys at the end of the 
second act of the first play and the situation at the beginning of 
IV, i, of the second. I have aJready referred to Restoration allusions 
to two hours; and act-intermissions were surely a regular practice 
in the theatres of Dryden's time. 

II. The Houb or Pbsfokmance 
Equally erroneous is tiie idea that the public theatres vnrt d^>end- 
ent upon natural light, and consequently were obliged to finish thdr 
performances before the coming of dark. Such an idea has apparently 

>'For DtberfCKnl nfermcB to three houn, tetLaiy AUiaany. I, 2, Wket^me'i pcduc to 
Pnum ami Catstmin. FHUaalo 1S74 iRDtc that playtUiUd two or tbna houn (Sjminct, CrUfnf 
DnmtHtut. p. IJl}. Nortbbrookc id lS7r mtA a ilmDu eumdofi. Perlu|a it b worth whik to 
Ncsrd thu Pirmu (p. 30«}, cUini Luin uHluritr, Hyi that "Maca-phya" lirt "aooe three or iooi* 
boon* at the laait." At court roA uiUTinitr tb^ uinMlma UMcd loofn thu font houn. 
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influenced some in believing that performances in the open houses, 
especially in winter, must have begun as early as one o'clock in the 
afternoon. But a|^>arently there is not a tittle of evidence to indicate 
that such an early hour was ever customary in the Elizabethan 
theatres. To be sure, the door was opened early; and we find Daven- 
ant in the prologue to hts VnfortunaU Lovers informing the audience 
that its ancestors 



On Sunday and holidays this early admission of spectators called 
forth various objections from the more religiously iacUned. On 
April 13, 1582, to illustrate, the Mayor wrote to the Privy Council: 
" ffcff thoughe they beginne not their playes till after euening prayer, 
yet all the time of the aftemone before they take in hearers and fill 
the place with such as be therby absent from seruing God at Chirch."" 
It was the early arrival of Society in coaches that the citizens of 
Blackfriars objected to about 1619": "Theise inconveniences fallinge 
out almost everie daie in the winter tyme (not forbearinge the time cA 
Lent) from one or twoe of the dock till sixe att night," etc. Aiid 
it is to this same practice that Davies refers (Epigram 39) — a passage 
which Malone dted as evidence for plays starting at one o'dock: 



In short, there is every reason to believe that, as Collier argued, 
the regular hour for starting plays in both private and pubhc theatres 
was three o'clock;** and it was not a question of dismissing the audi- 

■* From c*. 16eO-lM> the doon at Ite IbeMrn mn Umnrn on 
nnui BeUirlut, PP- 16-lT), but pbyi did Dot battu until thiH « 
doan HesB to be tbo mvlnl of t ptc-RoitatMloD cutiim. 

"UikneSodety.CalMuM. 1,1, p, 54. Q, ilso 1,1, pp. 171, 1T7. 

" /MA, 1.1, p. M. 

^For evidence pointing to three o'dod u the regolu ttmeof paloziDuice, ice Coltlei ^itfiaJj' 
m, yit. Note, too. that la June, 1S79, BsibieB "mbout twoe at tbe dock" wu mated od hl> nr 
to m play it the Cnaa Keys (WilUee, Fitil lMii»» Tiulrt, [«>. U, 90). Fot evidence thM pUyi M 
the Red Bull and Cortciti must have begtm later than one o'clock, lee Jack Dana PrtpuMtMut 
(16U), when tlK lutlui natea that if at tbac theatm "about the boom of loon and five It wan 
ckudy, and then nine downiiglit. they ihaD ut irjtt in the (dlalei tbea thoie who an the undet- 
MistKnc siDi in tbe ytxi" (Halliwdl-Pliillipa, OaOitui, 9th Ed.. I, 312). It will be nmemband that 
Hotimhed in Ua chronicle, deaoibiog tbe eaitbqnake of April 6. ISW uyt that k occoned "about 
■ii of th* dock" ud dkCoilMd caaadenUy tlM people who wen la tbe pUrhaiaea "in the fields" 
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ence before darkness fell but of letting it out in time to eat supper at a 
convenient hour." 

Of course, certain performancea in the regular playhouses be^an 
later than tbree o'clock. Percy's reference to performances beginning 
at Paul's at four o'clock after prayers speaks for certain plays in 
private playing-places. About 1S94 the players of Lord Hunsdon 
were beginning"" their performances " towards fower a clock." Some- 
times dramas that ordinarily began at three were delayed, as b brought 
out in I, ii and iv of Lady Alimony. The Blackfriars performance 
referred to in The Parson's Wedding (IV, i) must have begun late or 
else been aji especially long one; since Jolly, who has been sent for the 
musicians, enters after the parson has gone to bed and gives as an 
excuse for his lateness; "Yes, I have got the Blackfriars music. 
I was fain to stay till the last act," 

Now when we consider in connection with what precedes the fact 
that night performances were sometimes given in the London theatres"- 
public as well as private— we see the frailty of an argument which 
holds that players were wont to rush through a performance and to 
omit inter-act attractions because they were dependent upon the 
uncertain daylight of London. To be sure, they began certain 
performances before three o'clock; we have seen that Lord Hunsdon 
as a special inducement to the city offered to have his players begin 
at two, but this has nothing to do with lighting facilities in the public 
theatres and just as little to do with the hour of performance at those 
playhouses which were situated outside the jurisdiction of the niayor 
and his brethren. 

IK. Inter-act Attractions 
The "Act Time." Another argument advanced by exponents of 
continuous performances is that stage directions indicative of inter- 
act pauses are infrequent. It is quite true that such directions are 
comparatively infrequent; they are just the sort of directions that 
would naturally be omitted in the normally printed Elizabetlian play. 

" In tlic ktut bilf of the IMh centory (he uoUlitr. imtiy >ad Hudmu utn uciotoraed to 
tM nppcs betuveu fiw ud lii; the Londim raercbajua *!» $X u; Ibe hoibuutmea kt leven or dibt 
iAntifiitrian StptrUry, III, IK), A (ew puHgs which udiciU (bu ihc uidvocc wenl diractir 
to ■ipiiR' liom the theUie uc GUpthonc's Wit in a Conslaili (Ed. Ponon, II, 19]), Fit^eoffny'i 
StUi/nm Bladi-P'yai, Hekl'i .4>«n^/sr LaJitt ail, iv), Tkt Parum'i WvUim Cm, i). 

"BmUxlHShiJitn, 47, pp. 664', 

"IM. Steilto lutaoMx ia Em. SkKl.. *S, 113-30. In ( nply to Hi. Ltwnue, vhich I 
hope ta publitfa kod, I ihall dlfcaM >t comtdenble kofth the mUtei of ni|ht pgrfonnuia* in tht 
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It may be noted in this connection that specific directions for the 
use of a stage curtain are also comparatively rare in similar texts; 
yet the altemationists who argue for continuous performances are 
not averse to drawing a curt^n constantly without the printed 
instructions of the EUzabethans. 

Let us prove that stage directions indicating act-intermissioos 
were frequently omitted in printed piays. There is no direction for 
music at the end of the second act of Gammer Gurton, yet Diccon's 
"felowes, pipe upp" proves inter-act music; in Yarrington's Two 
Tragedies in One there is no direction for music at the end of the 
second act, but the words of Truth— "Delight your earea with pleasing 
harmonic" — settles the matter; there is no direction for music at 
the beginning of the second act of Shirley's Polilkian, yet the situa- 
tion at the beginning of that act proves that music was employed; 
there is no direction for music at the end of the second act of Shirley's 
Brothers, still as Luj-s leaves the stage he remarks, "Now, fiddles, 
do your worst." Similar instances may be cited. The absence, then, 
of specific stage directions calling for inter-act music is no valid argu- 
ment against what was, as will be shown later, an extremely common 
practice in both private and public Elizabethan theatres. 

Now for the evidence, which is by no means so scanty as Professor 
Brandl would believe, for the regular observance of the "act time" 
in the playhouses of Shakspere's time. In the first place, let us 
cite evidence which indicates act-intermission without specifying how 
the " act time" was utilized by the performers. Here fall Jonson's 
reference to "gossips that tattle between the acts" (Prrface to Stapte 
of News), his protest against the unappreciative who "rose between 
the acts in oblique lines" (Preface to Nnti Inn), and his frequently 
quoted lines in The Devil Is an Ass {I, iii) : 

"To-day I ^o to the Blackiriare play-house. 

Sit in the view, salute all my acquaintance, 

Rise up between the acts." 
These are all references to the private houses. But why restrict to 
private theatres the words in III, i, of the last mentioned play, where 
a character is requested to remain at the playhouse at least one act, 
instead of leavii^ during the action " to vex the players and to punish 
their poet"? Such behavior would have been as vexing to players 
on the public stage as to those in fhe private houses. Nor is there 
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any especial reason to think that Cowley had in mind only the private 

theatre when he wrote in Love's Riddle (III, i) : 

"Twoulddoe you much more cndit at the Theatre, 

To rite betwixt the Acts, Mid laakt about 

The boxes, aad then cry, God save you Madame." 

Agiun, Lawrence" has given much reason for thinking that the 
gatherets were accustomed to collect money from the galleries during 
the act-intermissions. And he also cites a Restoration practice 
which seems to be a survival of a pre-Restoration habit on the part 
of some to enter the theatres free of charge during the intermission 
f<^owing the third or fourth act. So common was this practice 
during the Restoration that in 1663 a royal warrant forbade such 
behavior "notwithstanding theire pretended priviledge by custom 
of forcing theire entrance at the fourth or fifth acts without payment"; 
and in 1670 a more severe proclamation prohibited any such action 
" by any pretended usage of an entrance at the fifth act."** 

Pre-Restoration instances of this "pretended usage" are extant. 
Brathwaite, in describing a ruffian,** writes: "To a play they wil 
hazard to go, though with never a rag of money: where after the 
second act, when the doore is weakly guarded, they will make forcible 
entrie; a knock with a cudgell as the worst; whereat though they 
grumble, they rest pacified upon their admittance. Forthwith, by 
violent assault and assent, they aspire to the two-pennie roome; 
where bang furnished with tinder, match, and a portion of decayed 
Barmoodas, they smoake it most terribly, applaud a prophane jeast", 
etc." Apparently the following from Cowley's The Guardian (III, i) 
is a reference to the "privilege of the fifth act": "Be aband<m'd by 
all men above a Tapster; and not dare to looke a Gentlonan i' the 
face; imless perh^s you sneake into a Play-house, at the fifthact." 
More interesting is a passage from Davenant's Long Vacatiott iti 
Londtm: 

'"Hien forth he steales; to Globe does run; 

And amQes, and vowes Four Acts are done: 

FtHM to brloK be does protest. 

Tells ev'ry Play'r, his part is oest" 

"Btti.PlayliimHaiidlMirSlaiia.U.VSt. 

" BlU. Flatkm- *iU OOr 5Mte, U. pp. 102-lM. 

*■ WUmilH, Ed. KdUinU. p. M. 

* Lowe (TitiiMi BtOertam, p. 14) uyi Chat fontd cbHidcc to tbotra k i Mc( of iwlBdIlac 
pttulBT to Ihs RstotBtioB. Hc it ektrir nitukni, u BrUhnlce'i wgidi ihow. For cue* of a 
ttadlu tUv ia Korwkb. Is ISU. ttt Mumy, Bmt. Dnml t c Ctrnfmi, t, »4. Foe lbs kavmcr 
at tlM coctlB It u taiiy date is Spun, HO RooacKV Til Sfaili 5tao, pp. Hit. 
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The passages above, of course, do not necessarily refer to act- 
intemiissioiis, but tbey imply them; and they at least argue strongly 
that the acts were dearly marked off at the Globe and elsewhere. 
This, as we shall see later, is of significance in refuting another argu- 
ment that has been put forth by exponents of continuous performances. 
Other rather indefinite .indications of act-intervals are such direc- 
tions as that found before the end of the second act of The Maid 
intheMsU (printed 1623, as acted at the Globe): "Six chaires placed 
at the arras." Surely this points to the arrangement of properties 
duri:^ the entr'acte which follows. A similar direction occurs at 
the beginning of the fifth act of The Cruel Brother. 

Finally, a word may be sud about Prftlss' "Law of Re-entry" 
as it bears upon the matter of act-intermissions. Briefly the law" 
is this: Characters leaving the stage at the end of a scene to reappear 
at another locality are, to avoid confusion, not permitted to re-enter 
immediately; bence, thinks Prolss, small transition scenes were 
frequently inserted between the exit and re-enter of such characters. 
At least it should be noted in this connection that numerous cases 
can be cited" where characters leave the stage at the end of an act 
and re-enter at an entirely different locality at the very beginning of 
the next act. Surely, if there is anything in the contention of Prfilss, 
such a practice would have been confusing to the audience, unless 
we assume in such cases at least a brief "act time," undenoted though 
it be by stage directions. 

Now let us consider evidence which designates just bow the act- 
interval was utilized by the actors. We shall confine ourselves in 
the discussion largely to the public theatres, since entr'actes in the 
private theatres are generally admitted. 

Inier-act "Shows." Dumbshowsand the chorus were means of 
filling in the "act time" in public theatres; and Hamlet's objection 
(in, 2) that the groundlings were incapable, for the most part, of 
anything but "inexplicable dumb shows and noise" attests the 

** PiOb. AOaltii Dnukm. etc., | 
"ItbnndlsilopaeDpnuiplci. Frequcstct 
•adFIdchn. 
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popularity and frequency of the former device." The inter-act 
p«{ormance oi characters who figure in the induction may also be 
mentioned as a means of occupying intermissions.** "Shows" other 
than dumb shows were apparently sometimes thrust into the entr'- 
actes. At least Taylor in his Rxveng^ states that, when in October, 
1614, Fennor did not keep his engagement for a wit contest at the 
Hope, the former entertained the audience before the performance 
of the actors and also, apparently, between acts. Taylor's words 
may mean that he performed before and after the play; yet, when they 
are considered in connection with the words of Fennor's reply (p. 152) 
the first interpretation seems preferable. And at a time when extem- 
poral clownage was so very common, it is certainly probable that 
such persons as Tarleton and Kempe, instead of being confined to 
the "jig" after the play, were allowed to entertain the audience 
during the "act time," just as on the early German stage Pickle- 
herring was accustomed to make his appearance between the acts." 
Whether the regular "jig" was ever given between acts on the 
Elizabethan stage I do not know. Inter-act " jigs" were fairly ccmimon in 
Germany, some of the plays containing " zwischenspielen" being 
presented by English comedians. This certainly implies their exist- 
ence in England. Malone, indeed," speaks of the "jigs" in England 
used "between the acts and after the play," and he thinks that such 
entertainments originated in the "satirical entcrludes" of Greece 
and the "atellans and numes of the Roman stage." But the only 
evidence for inter-act jigs cited by him, a passage from the prologue 
to Davenant's WUs, is by no means conclusive: 

"So country jigs and farces, mixt among 

Heroic scenes, make pUys continue long." 



"OiiduinbilioinKcFaUer, "Dumb SluminEliabethuiDnnubdbn 1620" b£i«. SttHta. 
H, BIT. Pslnpa it (bouLd be menlioiKtl list Uk EliubetluB oouiil dte good cUmk pncskst 
far nich ntruicoiii faCun. Puttmbun (Smith. GJi'i. Critual Eiiayi. n, 38), for IibUdcc, ipski d 
the "PuUonumi" bctwin acta dC tbo iDciut dnrai; uitt Ptjim (p. MS) hu tbo foUowIiii nwtiiul 
wiBiBHinl on "»»wiinmun whore": "Ii Kens by this that tlK Gtuciu Acton, did uw ud then to 
icbfab 4Dd abSkittt tbeii ludviom EpectMon, bring a kiodc of CittoDe upon Uk Stifn, whctrin 
oakcdWheiwdldtwim.uidtnilK themBelvnbetwta tbdi Acta ind Sccnu." 

" a. foe eomple, 5i>l><»a aad Ftritda, Tamint «/ a Skm. OU IFiMi TaU (?). For txinU 
tbeUia KC KiUtM tf BaniHi FulU uid lerefil ol Jomon'i ti*S'- 

"SpecKT Sodctjr. p. 145. 

"MumBum, DU Mhmnameiitmtfn fm rtoOuikn Dnma tu 1700, p. 10«. Mia ShnvrB 
(Ulirvir Fr^ui^ » eUi. J(i, p. 2M) Kf^ to inler-ut dowiUfc. dtlni ■ puifB {itm ooe of HtU'i 
Mtirea. The puuge, however, is ddi oonduiin en6ma. 

I.I,pt.l,pp. lia~II7. UiH ShHvyn (p. IMXpaki afinur- 
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There is a passage ia Shirley's The Changes (IV, 2) that is at least 
of interest Id this connection: 

"Oh, sir, wlut plays are taking now with these 
Pretty devices? Many gendemen 
Are not, as Id the days of understanding, 
Now satisfied without a jig, which since 
They cannot, with their honour, cail for after 
The play, they look to be serv'd up in the middle: 
Your dance is the best language of some comediea. 
And footing runs away with all." 

Shirley and Davenant may have had in mind inter-act jigs, but it 
is more probable that they were referring solely to jigs incorporated 
in the play proper. In spite of this fact, however, it is reasonable 
to believe that, after the order of the General Session of the Peace 
at Westminster in 1612, forbidding "Jigges, Rymes and Daimces" 
at the end of ptayB," the actois would be inclined to insert such 
features between acts as well as to incorporate them in the drama. 

Iitter-act Dancing. With the exception of the evidence in James I V, 
printed in 1598 as "sundrie times publikely plaide," there is little 
to indicate that dancing of a more refined nature was ever introduced 
between the acts in the public theatres," Such dancing, however, 
was extTMnely common in private playhouses,-* and in view of the fact 
that actors in the open theatres were, as we have seen, under no 
obligation to conclude their performances sooner than those in the 
roofed houses, it is almost inconceivable that, at a time of such rivrJry 
between the various companies, the inter-act dance of the privatt 
theatre would not have been introduced into the public playhouses. 
It should at least be noted that more than one dramatist protested 
against the popular insistence on dances and such-like "trumf>ery" 
in drama,'" and that Prynne is very positive, if also very indefinite, 
r^;arding the prevalence of dancing in plays. " Stage-playes are," 
he exclaims, "commonly attended with mixt eSemiiiate amorous 
dancing; it is most apparent; not onely by our owne modeme experi- 
ence," but also by classic authority.'' And he concludes his section 
by affirming " that dandng was alwayes heretofore, and yet continues 

"Mam^iEt-Dtam.CinmtiBila.I.tiO. Cf. *!», In caniKctiaa with tUi ocdm ud ths wonb 
M SUricT abovt. Tin Laiy UvUm. U. I, 

" Poniblr TtH IlMat Gtnltimm, wlucb hu intn-td ducn, wu preKnted io ■ pnUic UiBtn. 
At the Bnd of m of SUAj't St. PaMekS" Irdani. icUi in tlB DuUIn Ibcatrc, m Ibyc: "Ban 
tn in, trbUs Sptriti ue Ken rejcldiiB ia ■ duo." Wu Ctao Dublin tkwtn of tbc private MiR? 

' LiwRDcc, SImlla, 1. ilSl; WalUc«, CkiUm nf Blaiifrian. Mirim. 

" So, e. g., "To tbt Rwkr" pnfKed to Alchtmist, Hcrwood't Len'i Mittrut, V. B'l. Tom 
M Tit BmAwM, ptDlofOa CforOobe) to Tik Oaatf/U fiiir. Tki C*M(u,IV,l. 
(.MM. 
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an uDseparable concomitaDt, if not a necessary put of Stage-playes." 
If dances were such a popular feature among the groundUngs, it is 
surely probable that they sometimes occupied the "act time" of the 
public theatres. 

Inter-ad Songs. The matter of inter-act songs is closely related to 
that of inter-act dandng; and, as was true in the case of dancing, there 
is little extant evidence which indicates inter-act songs on the public 
stages, popular as they were in the [nivate theatres. One interesting 
indication of songs between acts in the open playhouses may be 
mentioned. At about line 620 of Peele's Old Wives Tale, which is 
thought to have been acted at a public theatre, we have a song by 
the harvesters. This particular play is not divided into acts, but in 
view of the general practice of having the characters of the induction 
perform at the end of acts in dramas emplojdng the device of the 
induction, we may reasonably infer that the words of Frolic and Madge 
immediately preceding the song of the harvesters indicate an act 
division and that the song, which has little or nothing to do with the 
play itself, is an inter-act intrusion. In connection with this indication 
of inter-act song, uncertfun as it is, should be considered the words of 
Prynne (p. 262). Arguing that "stage plays are usually accompanied 
with such Pastorals, Songs, and Ditties," he writes: 

"Fint, by our owne modenie experience, there b«ng Dathing more frequent, 
b all our Stage-playes (as all our Play-faaunters can abundantly tcstifie;) then 
— - " toiab, or obscene lasdvioua Love-son^ most melodioualy chanted 



or vacant Interim which the Tyring-house takes up, in chan^ng the Actors lobes, 
to fit them for some other oait in the fnnijng Scene: (a thing in use in Andent 
times, as Horace, Livy, and sundry others luve recmded;) as likewise to please 
the itching eares, if not to inSame the outragious lusts of lewde spectatois." 

This is definite, clear-cut, spoken with assurance; and under the 
circumstances one is justified in accepting Prynne's "nothing more 
frequent, in all our Stage-Playes" as evidence for the public as wdl 
as private theatres. 

Before passing from the topic of inter-act song, it is well to discuss 
Bu^no's statement in the winter of 1617 that he was conducted by 
membCTs of the Venetian Embassy "to one of the many theatres 
where plays are performed," and that here he saw a "tragedy" 
which did not please him greatly, "though some L'ttle amusement," 
be continues, "may be derived from gazing at the very costly dresses 
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<A the actors, and from the various interludes of instnimental music 
and dandng and singing; but the best treat was to see such a crowd of 
nobility so well arrayed that they looked like so many princes."** 
It was formerly said that the performance witnessed by Busino took 
place at the Fortune; and recently we have Cowling preserving this 
statement." Lawrence, too, was, as he puts it," seriously led astray 
by the statements of others; and on learning that there is no evidence 
for as^gning definitely Busino's experience to the Fortune, concludes, 
"from the quality of the audience," that the ptay "probably took 
place at a private theatre." It seems to me, however, that neither 
what Busino says of the audience nor the season in which his experience 
took {dace necessarily points to a private theatre. The Venetian 
ambassador in the very season <A Busino's visit to the theatre wrote 
regarding English playhouses and audiences in general: "Hence in 
London, as the cE^ital of a most flourishing kingdom, theatrical 
representations without end prevail throughout the year in various 
parts of the dty, and are invariably frequented by crowds of persons 
devoted to pleasure who, for the most part dress grandly and in colours, 
so that they seem, were it possible, more than princes, or rather 
comedians."** It must be kept in mind, too, in connection with 
Busino's account, that foreign ambassadors and their trains frequently 
attended the London public theatres," that such events were con- 
sidered above the ordinary,^ and that consequently on such occasions 
- the quality and costume of the audience would tend to be con- 
siderably superior to those of ordinary days. The experience trf 
Busino, then, may have occurred in a public theatre. 

Inier-€ct Music. Fortunately large and conclusive evidence is at 
hand to prove the frequency of inter-act music, which may or may not 

'QvatadbtTvitiinU'i 'Ed. <^Htirm>D'i Doc. it Enilanl.i, pp. SS'-K: QuarUrly Kitiai. 
vol. 101, p. (16. 

' UuA en SU^tiariau State, p. 3. 

"Slmiia.I.p.iltoU. 

" Col. SItU Ptf". VeiulUm. 1617-19, p. IIO. 

"Id July 1621, Is Qliatnte, the Sp(niihuiibuaulor"wjtbliu whole tiaiiw"weDtU"aaimBiM 
Iitoy u the Fonnne" (Humy, £■(, Z>nni. Oi., I, 213)i Coirtuiiiii, Uk Venetiui vnbuudor, piid 
won tlu tnnty oomu for > ipeckl perforaunce of "Pericls," pnAsbly U t>w G\Bbt (Col. SMI 
P»f". f t K i i i im leis-i;. p. MXi); in 1617 u Italiu [otified Uut "*lt the tmbasiukni who ten 
oom u EoaUsd have (DDC to Uk phy mora oc lot" (UM). 

"DAkia iSem»DtaHjSi<mtx ef ljmde».VA. ttAa.w-il-ii) rOmVitbtimliB Uk ■cUr 
otarionwl by viuti of Ub unbwiiden. Sloth's npaiiiog to Ibe tbcMra, he Hyi. mold ao niluit 
tbe uidieiKe thu "thecpinBiiD(oltHiiKEmbuudoa*i*iiev<9ioiweetetotbai"lpUyti4- 
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have accompanied songs and dances. Indications of music during 
the "act time" are fairly frequent for all the private bouses with the 
exception of the Wfaitefriais.** The idea that inter-act music was not 
common at the public playhouses is due to an underestimate of the 
emphasis placed upon music by the early adult companies and a mis- 
understanding of a passage in Webster's induction to Maiston's 
MalconietU. Professor C. W. Wallace, who was engaged in showing 
the tremendous influence exerted upon drama by the Chapel Children 
at the Blackfriars,** wrote as follows: "The latter [pubUc theatres] 
had at the dose of Elizabeth and beginning of James almost no 
mu^c. In the plays of the children-companies music is a prominent 
part of the performance, — more at Blackfriais and Paul's under 
Elizabeth, as noted before, than at the same or other theatres under 
James.*" And again (p. 10): "The public theatres had not yet in 
1604 adopted the music introductions and interspersions of the private 
house." Professor Wallace's manipulation of evidence has appar- 
ently misled so sane a sdiotar as W. J. Lawrence, who seems inclined 
to underestimate the frequency and importance of music in the 
public theatres.*^ 

As a matter of fact music was an important asset of the adult 
companies during Elizabeth's reign. This is merely one of the various 
ways in which court practice influenced the public theatres at an 
early date. Cowling has pointed out" that Henslowe's company at 
the Rose was well provided with musicians and musical instruments. 
The compatiies that toured the provinces were provided with musicians ; 
and the records as collected by Murray** certainly indicate that these 
musicians did more tlian merely advertise the plays by means of 

*^ KmitU of Ikl Bmm»i PuOt'a unullj dtcd to pnin iatei-iicl laialc it the WhildlUls, bat 
it WH mobablr sctxi U the BUckfiun (d. E. E. Chuaba bi Vol. Lamt. KaitH. TV, 1«041J. 

Foe iDtet-uit muiic it Che Blocklriui. kc Stttamiiia, Famn. Tim BrMtti, Tin Citf Itadsm . 
TImFlalDrmy- For Sslidmiy Conit we Ttt Cioiviliiw uul Shiik^'i i>i4Mci« (O. i). ForPwil'i 
•B Facy iiliyi tnd i>*M»i>: fat Phaeiii kc Tin Wiitj Ftif Om tai Tim Om^ditif, bti Cockpit 
ttt Nlbbe'a BamiitsI and Sapii,. Fm Ute amrt dli^ k« end of set 2 of Cutini<hfi Til SMf- 

«Eei^ra(CWirmit/CAaM<UBlMtfruri.p.»)thU''ourpra(Slatchennl uliriwlia butmoi 
■cU" on be tncsj dinctly to the dupd bojn M the (uctuKt) Bluhfiiui. Inter-act mnnc hcnevet. 
kauU«tkutbeH0ondBlukftiM>.uiliimnbyaiiMMrCiii1M,iierhi)isbrYuTln(tea'iriH itayi 
titOmi,mdbTWari«fCynuiBnatai 1$M u pb>'id by CbildteD of Her Hajesty'i Chmel). when 
■tUaeHI eccunthidi«ctkia."MBBi±e. Fmii Actiu priol." I iluuld uy thit It mold be man 



ptaji, u lot cBDicla, Gtririac, JtcvU, Taneni and Gi 
"CkiUnmi^aiafl.p.t. 
'Smiia, I, TS<H. 
* Ifnifc M Sk. SItf. pp. M. 12. 
*Emt. Dramtik C im pm l t t, a, pp. Ill, tM, lift, 2M, IW, Mi, i 
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drum and trumpet. In Ratsey's "pretty pnincke" (S. R., 1605) 
played u[>on traveling actors, the hero says to the comedians: "I 

pray you let me heare your musicke, 

for I have often gone to plaies more for musicke sake then for action."" 
Surely Gosson in his School of A friwe*' (1579) is not referring to the early 
Blackfriars when be objects to the "straunge consortes of melody" 
introduced into the theatre "to tickle the eare"; and he is more 
specific in his Apelope, when he says that he is not objecting to 
music in itself but to bringii^ the "cunning" <rf musicians into thea- 
tres: "Yet do I not forbidde our new founde instruments, so that we 
handle them as David did, to prayse God; nor bring them any more 
into publique Theatres, to please wantons." Again, in his Plays 
Confuted he continues to object to music in theatres: "As the Divell 
hath brought in all that Poetrie can sing so hath hee sought out every 
strdne that musicke is able to pipe, and drawe all kind of instruments 
into that compasse, simple and mixte." These are surely no refer- 
ences to drum and tabor. And that he was not speaking of music 
in connection with jigs at the end of plays but to interspersed music — 
"consort" melody "before the entrance," etc. — is revealed by 
Lodge's reply to the Puritan. "Those instrumentes," writes Lodge,*" 
"which you mislike in playes grow of aundent custome, for, when 
Roscius was an Actor, be sure that as with his tears he moued affec- 
tions, so the Musitian in the Theater before the entrance did mome- 
fully record it in melody (as Seruius reporteth)." Stubbes in his 
Anatomy of Abuses (1583) implies that music was being used in the 
London theatres to the detriment of the citizens (Ed. Fumivall, 
p. 143). And finally may be cited the situation in the induction to 
Jonson's CyniMa's Revels (Blackfriars, 1600), where the critical gallant, 
opposed to the "rascally tits," objects among other things that "tlidr 
music is abominable — able to stretch a man's ears worse than ten — 
pillories, and their ditties— most lamentable things." Does this not 
imply that the gallant preferred a different type of music and song 
as furnished by those actors who were not "tits"? And is the evi- 

" HiUhrell-Fbilllia, Omlina. 9 Ed.. I, iU. 
"Kd. Alba, pp. 31-12. 
"Buttl. Owu bWShi*, p. 1«1. 
"Siidtli. BUt. CrUat Bsan, I. U. 
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dence above not sufficient to invalidate the statement that the public 
theatres "had at the close of Elizabeth and beginning of James almost 
no music?" 

Now let us consider the evidence for inter-act music in the public 
theatres prior to 1604. The words of Truth, dted above, at the end 
of the third act of Yarrington's 7^ Pl^iys in One, printed in 1601 
but probably acted earlier at the Fortune," calls for inter-act music. 
The "platt" of The Dead Man's Fortune, prepared for the Rose, 
undoubtedly calls for inter-act music. In the Blind Beggar of Bednal 
Green, presented as early as ca. 1600" and printed in 1659 "as it was 
divers times publickly acted by the Princes Servants," we find the 
direction "Musick" at the end of the second, third, and fourth acts, 
Jonson's Sejanus, generally supposed" to have been acted at the Globe 
in 1603, employs a "choms — of Musicians" at the end of each act — 
a device which Jonson regrets is not "a proper chorus" and which 
certainly implies inter-act music. As early as 1790 Malone*' wrote: 
" Iq a copy of Romeo and Juliet, 1599, now before me, which certainly 
belonged to the play-house, the endings of the acts are marked in 
the margin; and directions are given for musick to be played between 
each act. The marginal directions in this copy appear to be of a 
very old date, one of them being in the ancient style and hand — 
'Play Musicke.' " Professor Wallace dismisses this evidence of 
Malone as an uncertain and isolated case of inter-act music. It is 
not isolated, as we have seen; it merely refuses to fit Professor Wal- 
lace's theory. 

Now for the passage in the induction to The Malcontent, the 
passage that has frequently been employed as the chief evidence 
against the early use of inter-act music in the public theatres. The 
passage follows: 

"Sly. I wonder you would play it ii. e,, Maktniertil, another company having 

Condell. Why not Maicvole in folio with u£, as JeTommo in dcdmo-seito 
with them? They taught us a name tor our play; we call it One For Anotier. 
Sly. What are your additions? 

Burbtt^. Sooth, not greatly needful; only as your salad to youi great feast, 
to entertain a little more time, and to abridge the not-rcccived custom of music 
in our theatre Ii. e., the Globe]." 

" Fitav, Bill. Cktm., II, IK. Uw {Had. Lami. Sitita, V, 167-97) agaa that the productioa 
WB coDipoed u early u ca. 15M. 

" Fleay. Bim. Cknm., I, lOT; Ward, B'tf. Dnm. til., II, SM. 

"Hnmy (£i>f. Dnm. Cu., I. 14t n.) unconviiuWy alald thai the plarint "pIDbaUr" 
Fnoitcd U one of the 1M3 pBil«maiKci bttoit tho kins: tmct not at the Globt. 
" Ed. of Shakapcn, I, pt. ], p. 93 Mte. 
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The "not-received custom of music," believe Wallace, Lawrence, 
Brand], and others, refers to inter-act music as weU as to other sorts. 
But the passage above is a clear and umnistakable reference to the 
fact that the mductioo had been written to take the place ai the Globt 
of the musical prelude which, according to Pbillipp Julius von Stettin,** 
occupied, in 1602, "a whole hour before the bcgimiing trf the play" 
at the Blackfriars. It has nothing to do with inter-act music. 

Since the matter b of importance in connection with Webster's 
share in the play as well as with the question of inter-act music, a . 
fuller discussion is in order. StoU**, without using Burbage's evidence 
above, has already shown beyond all reasonable doubt that Webster's 
"additions," which were composed for the King's Servants, are 
confined to the induction. This is exactly what Burbage himself 
tells us: Somebody (i. e., Webster) wrote additions (the induction) 
for the Globe version of the play stolen in retaliation from the Black- 
friars company, additions which were to occupy part, but not all 
("abridge"), of the hour formerly devoted to the musical prelude. 
That Burbage is thinking only of the induction as a substitute for the 
preliminary music, and not of musical interspersions or additions to 
the play proper, is dear when we understand the significance of his 
expression "only as your salad to your great feast." This is his way 
of saying that the "additions" preceded the play proper; for in his 
time the French custom, as distinguished from the Spanish,** of 
eating "sallets" before the more substantial part of "a great feast" 
predominated in England.*' The passage, then, in the induction 
to The Malcontent has nothing to do with inter-act music at the Globe 
or elsewhere. 

■*Stcttiii'i uxount i> c|wted hy WiIUci {CklUrin of Ckafd, p. 107) and by B. S. Bale* io 
ffiMlimU CmJirr)!. voL 71. p. 115. Ttean«u*lii ptinted [d Tramtadiam Kayid HisUirital Sttiily, 
Knr Serin, VI, 2g-I9. 

" /nU WaoiT, pp. SS-iT. 

* Cf. Ju. HoweD'a tii^nictiKU /or FoTtitH Tnaia, Ed. Arber. p. ]2, ud John Bval]«'l Afl- 
Uria (liixtUtmom Wtrh, Ed. UpcoU, p. TT3). 

" Mote, la eiunple, ihe follawiDg from Jobkw's /intMsf a Frind It Supftr: 
" Yet ihill jnou bive. to mUfjr youi palilc. 
An olive, captn. or khm better uOei 
Uikriog tto rauttoD." 
Afta- Dmiitla hi* indmd Pan to Lba bn (Xhou Ailar, TV, 1), ilic remarki: 
"Thoe are bot lalada 
To ihaipcD appstits," 
Erthabiiux AcoarU; A Discatrut/S^i^ (1699) wnUaUpiiBMlBigtitaWt lubJKt. He pna 
to the hktoiy ni ea 

u Wtrii, Ed. UpcMt. pp. T 
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Let us next consider evidence for inter-act music in the public 
theatres after 1604. In the MS of The Second Maiden's Tragedy, 
acted by the King's Company, the act-^visions are denoted and the 
word " Flourish" is written In the margin before acts two and three.** 
At the end of the second act of The Knight of the Burning PulU 
the music plays, and the dtizen calls for "Baloo" while his wife 
calls for "Lachrymae." This incident is usually cited as evidence 
that the audiences were accustomed to call for special tunes between 
the acts at the Whitefriars. But it seems to me more likely that 
here the dramatist is burlesquing the behavior of citizens at thdr 
r^^ular haunts; and citizens such as are represented in this drama 
were accustomed to attend the public rather than the private houses. 
The Actors Remonstrance of 1643, purporting to come from the actors 
"belonging to the famous private and pubUc houses within the dty 
of London and the suburbs thereof," is surely not speaking of private 
theatres alone, when it objects that puppet-plays, "which are not so 
much valuable as the very music between each act at ours, are still 
up with uncontrolled allowance." 

Various references to inter-act music as a general custom — refer- 
ences which, in view of what precedes, cannot be restricted to private 
theatres — may be cited. In 1608 Dekker wrote:** "These were 
appointed to be my Actes, in this goodly theater, the Musicke be- 
tweene, were the Singers of the Wood." Vennor, in 1614, speaking 
of his unfortunate "England's Joy," promised:** "I heere promise 
the next tearme, with the true history of my life, to bee publiquely 
litalics mine] presented, to insert, in place of musicke for the actes, 
all those intendments prepared for that dales entertainment." Sir 
Walter Raleigh had written:^ 



"It fa prabiUe that tbc CDtr'tcte wu bBquenllj vi 
wu nwrd; > "BDoikh." The "•miadinis" bdon t, jimj 
nd in IV: 3 (4 SUriejr'i Tin Cnulaiu Uaid tlic word nmtic it uud in nlerring to 

"Worti, Bd. Cnaut, HI. 76-71. 

" ColBct, laaaraUtni ef 0. B. UL, m, ID. 

• Woka, Ed. Buiuli, p. M. 
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Quarles in his Divine Fancied (1632) imitates Raldgh: 
"The World's a Theater: The Earth, a Stage 
Plac'd in the midsti wheron both Priiice and Page, 
Both rich and poore; foole, wiseman, base, and high; 
All act thdr Parts in Life's short Tragedy: 
Out Life's a Tragedy; Those secret Roomes 
Wherein we tyre us, are our Mothers' Wombes; 
lie muaicke ush'ring in the Play, is Mirth" 
To see a Maochild brought upon the Earth; 
That faiatinK gaspe of Breath which first we vent 
Is a Dumb-Snew, presents the Ar^gument: 
Our new-bom Cnes that new-bom Griefes betwray, 
Is the sad Pnrfogue to th' ensuing Play: 
False hopes, true feares, vaine joyes, and fierce distracts, 
Are like the muucke that divides the Acts: 
Time holds the Glasae, and when the Hour's out-run. 
Death strikes the Epilogue; and the Play is done." 
Anthony Weldon in his Court of James /," speaking of certain 
churchmen who blow their own trumpets, remarks that "these were 
but as musick before every sceane." R. Brathwaite in his Whim- 
8»ei" (1631) probably, but not necessarily, had the private theatres 
in mind when he said of the gallant: "Hee seldome ha's time to take 
ayre, unlesse it be to a play; where if his pockets will give leave, 
you shall seem aspire to a box: or like the Silent Woman, sit demurely 
upon the stage. Where, at the aid of every act, while the encur- 
taia'd musique sounds,'" to give enter-breath to the actors, and more 
grace to their action, casting his cloake carelesly on his left shoulder, 
hee enters into some complementall discourse with one of his ordinarie 
gallants." 

Certain^ Propositions''^ (1642), offered to the House of Parlia- 
mmt, ironically suggested that all plays be based on Scripture; and, 
adds the tract : " It would not be amisse, too, if instead of the Musicke 
that playes betweeaie Acts, there were onely a Psalme sung for dis- 
tinction sake." 

When we rranember, in connection with what precedes, that 
English comedians acting at Frankfurt in Germany employed inter- 

OWoik*, Ed. Gnmit, U. 101. 

" Hib may b* ■ Rfnnce to Ibe Uu niTvIn] ol tbe miuial prdude described by von Stetdn 
in 1601. Uflncn)lablyftisaitfecencetatbeChi»"iouD(iiDgs"btloRt)ie[iUyb<pn. 

■■SMntffintvyo/CMWf ^y««/, Vol. I, p. iM. 

•• £d. HiUhnU, p. ip. 

" Wtb the (BpRniaa "taciirtun'd ranuc" ihoiild be cooipimd tbe dHcription of Diveuot'a 
open of vat: "The Munck wu above Is ■ looUBi hole nikd ibouC ud covBcd with uicoietti to 

>)e them, bcfoie eicb ipecdi wucODsatt miaic" (Keyher, £« tf «ViB) '(■(leit. p. JIS)' 

" Haditt, Drrma ani Slaf, P- A 
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act music,'' that early seventeenth century G^maQ plays showing 
directly the influence of the En^lsh resorted to inter-act music," and 
that inter-act music was carried over as a regular practice in the 
Restoration theatres, surely we are not justified in affirming that such 
a feature was uncommon in pre-Restoration times or that it was 
confined to private theatres. To be sure, as Professor Brandl remarks, 
actual stage directions for inter-act music are comparatively rare; 
yet, as said above, it is entirely natural that they should be so. In 
^ite of this rarity, however, we have for hardly any general custom 
of Elizabethan theatres such satisfactory evidence as for that of inter- 
act music. 

IV. The Five-Act Form 

Another argument of the exponents of continuous performances 
is the fact that the majority of Elizabethan quartos are undivided 
into acts. Such productions, they would have us believe, are sur- 
vivab in some way or another of continuous presentation. Such 
an argument deserves little consideration; for Elizabethan quartos 
in which the acts are undenoted are worthless as evidence in detennin- 
ing whether dramatists divided their plays into five or a dozen acts. 
Leaving out of consideration the facts that dramatists had nothing 
to do with the vast majority of these quartos and that some of them 
at least were miserably printed — as brought out in the complaints of 
Heywood and the foho editors — and believing with Pollard that the 
majority of the eariy quartos were rather carefully printed, what 
reason is there for this frequent failure to denote act-divisions? 
Just this: Such productions were printed to be read, not acted, and 
to be read somewhat as the short-story is read today; that is, as a 
omtinuous story. For this reason the printers felt no more obliged 
to retain the original act-divisions than we do to split a story into 
five sections. There was a vast difference between a quarto and the 
playhouse version of a drama. Is not the absurdity of using a printed 
quarto for actual theatrical purposes referred to in the scene inMid- 
dleton'sAfajof of QMeetiborougk (V, i), where certain strolling playMS 
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are characterized as mere imposters who "only take the name of 
country comedians to abuse simple people with a printed play or two, 
irhich they bought at Canterbury for six pence?" 

Now let us give evidence to prove that many quartos intentionally 
failed to mark off the acts. Of the Shakspere quartos printed 
before 1623, thweis, with the exception of the 1597 Romeo and Juliet, 
the 1609 Pericles, and the 1622 Othello, no attempt to mark any of 
the acts; yet some of these must surely have been based ultimately 
on Blackfriars performances. And at this theatre, at least, act- 
division was imperative in consequence of the regular act-intermission, 
a feature of this particular playhouse which no one denies. Further- 
more, the quarto of Pericles does not denote the various acts, but ' 
the chorus shows that the play was regularly divided into five acts. 
The 1607 quarto of Middleton's Phoenix, acted at a private theatre, 
is not divided into acts, still, as Lawrence points out, "the breaks 
are indicated in the text and shown to have been signified by the 
playing of music." Soliman and Perseda is not divided into acts 
in the quarto, but the appearance of characters of the induction at 
regular intervals in the body of the play proves that this production 
was originally divided. Old Wives Tale is probably a similar case. 
The Warning for Fair Women is undivided after the first act in the 
original version, yet the various dumb shows and the speeches of 
Tragedy indicate the regular five-act scheme. It is needless to 
give other instances of this sort of thing. 

Also of interest in this connection is another phenomenon. The 
1597 quarto of Romeo and Juliet has no act or scene division until 
the end of III: iv, when "each new scene is marked off by a printer's 
omwnent,"" Again, the printer of the 1608 King I^ar, says Pol- 
lard," "frequently leaves a space before a new entrance, and many 
of these spaces occur where a new scene begins, but there are others 
iriiere there is no change." Does this not indicate that printers 
wwe intentionally avoiding the old playhouse division and theatrical 
terminology? 

Frequently the quartos contain at the beginning of the play only 
the words "Actus primus. Scaena prima" and give no further indi- 

" PoUud, Sk. PoUti fid QwrfM, p. 14. 
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cations of act and scene divisions. Why should printers frequently 
have retained this one indicatioa of act-divi^n? In view of what 
has preceded, is it not reasonable to suppose that they, preparing 
dramas to be read as stories, were not interested in denoting 
the act-divisions but were concerned with letting their readers 
know that nothing had been omitted at the beginning of the play? 
And would not the retention of the old "Actus primus. Scaena 
prima" accomplish this purpose, just as "finis" would indicate that 
nothing had been left off at the end of a printed production? In 
other words, the interior act-divisions were of no value to the reader; 
the "Actus primus" was. 

From the printed quartos let us turn to productions that have 
come down to us in MS or in true playhouse form. If the exponents 
of continuoiis performances could prove a large number of such 
compositions to be undivided into acts, then they would have some- 
thing that approaches an argument. But they cannot prove this. 
Of a considerable number of MS plays" later than the first permanent 
theatres in London (1576) only one, it seems, is undivided into acts — 
Sir Thomas More; and the manuscript of this particular production 
b so abnormal'' in various respects as to make it practically valueless 
in our discussion. 

Again; as evidence of how the Elizabethans wrote their plays 
and how the publishers sometimes ignored the act-divisions of the 
original, let us take two representatives of the "romantic" 
writers for the public stage. Dabome's Christian Turned Turk was 
published m 1612 with little or no attempt to divide it into acts; 
yet the marking oS of the first act and the appearance of the chorus 
io at least two places imply that the acts were denoted in the original 
MS. And this inference is made practically a certainty when we 
consider that the MS copy of Dabome's Poor Man's Comfort is 

"us ptayi divided ioto five »cU>k: r*« (Fiiani, Cutwrigit's JiojaIi'(«H,SucUioi!'iXjJaii«, 
Diti ff DtKiukire, Tin Laly Usllitr, BarmaiU, Captain Uttitnnl, Tlu DiilracUd Ewifcnrr, TU 
CafUpa, lluaoga't ParliamttU </ Lnt and Bdim u Ym IAsI, Tin Failifyi PHmdi. Vaoef^ 
AHtift, Timt's Triumfk. Tin EUtr BroAer, the Focy pUyi, Stamd UaiJen'i Trateiy. Tin Gaint 1 
ClHU, Timm. Til WiUJi. Shiiley'i Tin GMril. Tki Bimal tf «'] i^grlWH. Tki Pimait RMiiM. 
Other US plqi divided into fiv< icti m Birik gf Hmuiti. i(iu(MU, BuiktoFi, Giimani ^ Saltrm, 
PUpimof It Ponuinu, Rilitni /nm Panwinu, Valtniha, SiltcUa. CM Lam, ud nrioiil Latin 
pb]«. I imdHituid, of OHUK, that thit lait iroup ol dnmai i> ol link m ao value a> evidcntc 
nctidtag act-diviiicKii of plajFi written foi t)ie public U«gea. 

" C(, Gr^ inlrodiKlibii to In Ed. of play for Uakoie Sodttf. 
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f^parently divided into acts/* and that the correspondence of the 
same author with Henslowe reveab b^rond a doubt his usual practice. 
On June 5, 1613, for example, he wrote to Henslowe tliat, in order 
to save time, "an act of ye Arreignmeni of london" had been aissigned 
to Touraeur to write; on July 25 he wrote to the old manager that be 
had "altered one other sceane in the third act which they have now 
in parts"; on November 13, speaking of another drama, he says that 
"ye man was with me whoe found me wrighting the last sceane"; 
and an undated letter promises to Henslowe "papers to the valew 
of three acts" of the "Owl."" 

Again, some of Heywood's plays were printed without act-divisions. 
One of these was his // ¥au Know Not Me. But it will be remembered 
that Heywood protested vigorously against the careless printing of 
this production, that the MS of his Captives is divided into acts, 
that he states in the preface to his Fair Maid of the West that the story 
lies plainly before the reader "in acts and scenes," and that he wrote 
in the Epilogue to his Brazen Age (1598): 

"He Uuit eipecta five sbort acts can contain 

Each dicumstance of these things we represent," etc. 

These cases are sufficient to show that before one can speak 
with conviction r^arding the division of plays into acts, one must go, 
not to the quartos, but to the author's copy, a playhouse version, 
or a production carefully printed from one of the sources just men- 
tioned, as for example, the first folio of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
In the case of Shakspere the best evidence, therefore, for indicating 
what Shakspere thought of dividing plays into five acts is that con- 
tained in the folio of 1623; for, as Pollard has shown, the editors of 
this voliune were in most respects careful and conscientious in their 
work. And they were interested — let us emphasize this point — 
not in printing their friend's plays merely to be read as stories, but 
in getting his productions before the public as drama as well as litera- 
ture. 

When we examine a work got out under such conditions, what do 
we find? Professor Matthews, as we have seen, informs us that in 
the "foho of 1623, which seems to be the earliest text derived from 
Shakspere's own manuscripts, only seventeen out of thirty-seven 
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plays are divided into five acts." Now as a matter of fact, out of 
the thirty-six plays contained in the first folio all but nine are divided 
into five acts; and of these nine one (Love's Labour's Lost) is defec- 
tive only in that the editors have failed to mark act V; another {T/ie 
Shrew) has "Actus Primus," "Actus Tertia," "Actus Quintus"; and 
another {Hamlet) is divided into acts and scenes until II, 2. Only 
six plays, then, indicate in any way that Shakspere's manuscripts 
might not have marked off the acts. Surely one could hardly wish 
better evidence as to what the folio editors thought of Shakspere's 
conceiving his plays "in tJie five-act form"; and in such mattets 
they are better authority than modem exponents of continuous per- 
formances. 

The six folio plays which show no attempt to mark the acts and 
scenes deserve brief discussion to show that they are valueless la 
determining whether Shakspere ignored the five-act form. All of 
these dramas, as Pollard has shown,*" were undivided for the dmple 
reason that the editors, who did not consider them worth so much 
editorial attention as other plays, were pressed for time when these 
particular productions were going through the press. 

As is generally recognized, Troilus and Cressida was secured at 
the last minute and thrust hastily into the folio; thus not allowing 
the editors sufficient time to divide it into acts and scenes.*' As 
early as 1679 Dryden recognized that the play had been hastily 
and carelessly printed: 

"Sliake^>eare (as I hinted), in the apprenticeship of his writing modelled it 
into that pky, which is now called by the name of Troiius and Crasida, but so 
Umely b it left to us, that it is not divided into acts: whidi fault 1 ascribe to the 
actors who printed it after Shakemare's death; and that too so carelesdy, that a 
more uncorrtct copy I never saw. " 

It is interesting to see what this great classicist thought of Shaks- 
pere's conceiving his dramas in the five-act form. 

That the failure to divide Romeo and Jului into acts was due 
to a hasty printing of the undivided quarto of 1609 — the ba^ of the 
folio text — and not to the fact that the play was undivided in the 
author's MS or the playhouse version, is made most probable by 
two facts: (1) the quarto of 1597, probably based on an imperfect 

"SkPiiiiimdQaarUi.vulii-iS' 

" Ln, PtUa Faaimilt, p. n. PotUid. p. 1 1«. 

"Baiji. Ed. Kh. 1, 103. 
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report ofaperformance,isdividediDtoscenesafter III, 4; (2) Malone 
saw a 1599 playhouse version of the drama which was divided into 
acts wiUi the divisions further marked by music. 

Of the renuuning folio plays that are undivided (2 and 3 pints of 
ffenry VI, Timon, Antony and Cleopatra) it should be noted that not 
a single one remained in the repertory of the Globe Company" as 
late as 1623; hence it is reasooable to suppose that prompt copies 
were not at hand to facilitate the division into acts. As Lee and 
Pollard both point out, the editors apparently placed these dramas 
purposely into inconspicuous parts of the volume. They probably 
realized that Shakspere had little to do with the Henry VI plays. 
Antony and Cleopatra, says Pollard," "is so clearly out of place 
between Olhello and Cymbdine that we must imagin,e it to have been 
overlooked and inserted in the only position available at the eleventh 
hour." The various irregularities of Timon oj Athens, ss^.C^. Adams, 
Jr., has shown,® are all easily eitplained by the circumstance that 
it was hastily thrust into the space originally left for Trailus and 
Cressida. When we take all these facts into consideration, there is 
no doubt that haste and carelessness, not respect on the editors' 
part for Shakspere's refusal to adhere to the regulation five-act 
form, explain the few plays in the folio that are not divided into acts. 

There are other reasons for believing that Shakspere, like his 
contemporaries, conscientiously split his dramas up into the conven- 
tional five acts. Mr. WUliam Archer* protests sanely and justly 
against the misapprehension of those who refuse to have Shaks- 
pere "think in acts" and who argue that he "conceived his plays as 
continuous series of events, without any pause or intermission in 
their flow." He argues that the act-division was intentionally 
employed "to give to the action of his pl^ys a rhythm which ought 
not, in representation, to be obscured or falsified." "So far," he 
says again, "was Shakspere from ignoring the act-division that it is 
a question whether his art did not sometimes suffer from the supposed 
necessity of letting a fourth act intervene between the culmination 
in the third act and the catastrophe in the fifth." 

"FidWd, pp. Itv-IO. 

** FMai mJ Quarltt, p. 115. 

"JimrywItfEmi. tod Germ. PUt.. VIU. i34a. 
**PJayHMMu. pp. 131, 138 a., 143. 
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As a matter of fact, one can pretty safely make the dogmatic 
statement that the Horatian dictum of five acts — a dictum that had 
been made familiar to England through Horace's original, Senecan 
tragedy, Italian comedy, and various other sources, as for example, 
Webbe's translation of Georgius Fabricius — was generally accepted as 
a conventional requisite for drama from 1590, or earlier, to 1642. If 
quartos undivided into acts are indicative of the general practice 
of ignoring Horace and writing continuous series of events to be acted 
without interruptions, how then — to say nothing erf the host erf 
Elizabethan plays that are divided into acts and the large amount of 
evidence given above for act-intermissions — can one explain the 
large number of casual references of the period which obviously 
take for granted that dramatists regularly emjJoyed the five-act 
form? 

A few illustrations may be cited, hate in the sixteenth cen- 
tury Gosson wrote against the public stage. He titled one of his 
productions Playes Confuted in Five Actions. What point is there 
to such a title if plays on the regular st^e were not consistently cut 
up into five sections? Mendado in Lingua (V, i) surely has the public 
stage in mind when he says: "My Lady Lingua is just like one of 
these lean-witted comedians who, disturbing all to the fifth act, 
bring down some Mercury or Jupiter in an engine to make all friends." 
Nassurat in Suckling's Goblins (V, 5) speaks of "as strange a turn 
as if 'twere the fifth act in a play," KiUigrew in The Parson's Wed- 
ding (V, 3) probably had the pubhc st^e in mind when he wrote: 
"Why, just now you spit out one jest stolen from a poor play, that 
has but two more in five acts." Lovelace in his On Sanazar's Being 
Honored says: "Once a five-knotted whip there was, the stage." 
The following is quoted primarily because of its close smilarity to 
the poems by Raleigh and Quarlea already dted:*' 

"Man's life's a tragedy; hia mother's womb, 
From which he enters, is the tiring room; 
This spacious earth the theatre; and the stage 
That country which he lives in; paaaions, rage. 
Folly, and vice are actors; the first cry, 
Tbt prologue to the enauing tragedy; 
The lormer act consisteth of dumb shows; 
The second, he to more perfection grows; 

" HiBiuh'i Ed. at Rilaita, ttc. p. IJO. 
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I' the third he is s man, and doth begin 
To nurture vice, and act Che deeds of sin; 
I' the fourth, declines; T' the fifth, diseases clog 
And trouble him; then death's his epilogue."** 

And finally, it may be remarked that Blount, who got out a dic- 
tionary in 1627, wrote under "Tragedy" the following: "Both 
Comedies and Tragedies ought to have five acts, and no more, accord- 
ing to that of Horace." Other examples of this sort of thing could be 
dted — various examples have already been given — but these are 
sufficient for illustration. 

Again, if continuous performances were so common in Elizabethan 
times, then it is somewhat strange, it seems to me, that so many 
historians, poets, character-writers, moralists, and preachers, as 
well as playwrights, should casually use the word ad in pretty much 
the same theatrical sense that we use the term today. Such refer- 
ences, like those to five acts, are not worth much, to be sure, but 
they at least imply that, if Elizabethans commonly compiled series 
of unbroken events and called them dramas, these productions did 
not make much impression upon the phraseology of a large number 
of representative men of the period. 

If acquaintance with the five-act drama as prescribed by Horace 
so infiuenced the terminology of the writei^ of the period and if 
undivided productions were so common as undivided quartos, then 
it seems somewhat odd that we do not find ardent fHY>tests against 
this "rtHnantic" dramatic monstrosity so obviously counter to the 
dictum of Horace and the practice of the dassidsts. We hear pro- 
tests ag^nst other "romantic" features. Let us examine one or two 
of these protests from the pcnnt of view of the five-act form. Gayton, 
writing contemptuously of the Bankside audiences, affirms that such 

''Par ■ few of th« moie intentmc •moog tl» boot ol EUabethu nternicii to tbe "pliy of 
IKe," etc, whicli ban doc been dtid ibovs, kc: Jomoa't Timbtr; Hcnfck'i Plaitiili; Owen'* epl- 
Cam ifm a Slat'-^loy; FcUthun'ii JCdehu, No. XIU^ Hiynrd't Eimari YI. p. 303; Witber't 
tetlDdnctioD to Aima Strift and WUf, taxad pt. ol Sitan/nnm Pmaaia, U, 1; Flitcbo'i PuffU 
Irimd, I, 37; Sliia, canlo I; AtMytmhU. lU, 3, 11; Damm wf PiMat (ISTl); Epbaph on Bnibige; 
Haib'a Daik'i Smmmtiu; teat >ii or dgbl can in SbakspeR; Ima pRHmd bf Old;r) Mid to be 
brSbatapRCUHl JoliKio; Ford'i B™t<i.if»rf(ra,v); Wm.Fennor'. nMm»ti»«(lfil6);Jf«rt*wW 
S*. 1. 1; Joom'i Pattwa le lit WarU; Middleton'i wordi to Grey prcfuwl to Fm Qmrrtti Gomi 
tIClUa (V, 2): oiDchiBaB to Birwood'i AHlety}" AOoti; Bivis' EUtnm n Riitn Armia: Tlmt'i 
WtidU by R. C; HcUb'i EUttammn. No. irl; AKhun't Sciteimamr (Ed. Aiber, p. 34); Ralci(h'i 
EpiUVli on ^dney; Spoact'i Tun tj ilma; AmtrHU, M; WbMttonc'a defy on Gaacdcaa; Onm- 
nuBd'a Cjtmi Cm VoUi; Eul of tme^ dericc bdoie qaeai (Nichob, Pntnaa, U, t). CL 
■Imi Scbcffini^ Ed. of Jonaon'i Timbtr. p. 111. Vukmna Ai TtmLUalUtlc 
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a production as Lingua is not for their capacity. In comedy they 
demand such productions as Greene's Tu Qwque and Jack Drums 
Entertainment; "or if it be on holy dayes, when saylere, watermen, 
shoemakers, butchers and apprentices are at Idsure, then it is good 
policy to amaze those violent spirits with some tearing tragedy, 
full of fi^ts and skirmishes, as The Guelpks and Guiblins, Greeks and 
Trojans, or The Tkree London Apprentices, irhich commonly ends in 
six acts, the spectators frequently mounting the stage, and making 
a more bloody catastrophe amongst themselves than the players 
did."** Cert^nly this passage indicates that "tearing" tragedies 
"full of fights and skinnishes" were, as presented by the actors, 
composed of five acts. Brathwaite objects violently as follows 
agunst a certain type of history: "They are like some Comedies wee 
read now a dayes; The first Act whereof is in Asia, the next in Affrica, 
the third in Em-ope, the fourth in America; and if Ptolomaeus or 
Marcus Paulus had found out a fifth part of the World, no question 
but it had been represented 00 their uniuersall Stage."" This does 
not sound as if the most wildly romantic plays were a continuous 
flow of events. Jonson at the end of the first act of The Magnetic 
Lady has Damplay object to the " protasis or first act" in that notlung 
is done in it; consequently it is no act. And the boy replies: "But 
you would have all come together, it seems: the clock should strike 
five, with the acts." Then comes the dialogue: 

"Damplay— Why, if it could do so, it were well, boy. 

Boy— Yes, if the nature of a dork were to speak. Dot strike. So if a child 
could lie bom in a play and grow up to a man, in the first scene, tKfoie he went 
off the stage; and then after he come forth a squire, and be made a knight; and that 
knight to travel between the acts, and do wonders in the Holy Land, or elsewhere; 
kill Paynimes, wild boars, dun cows and other mcmsters," etc. 

Now it will be noted that, although Damplay objects to such das^c 
features as protasis, epitasis, and catastrophe, he nevertheless insists 
that something must be concluded in an act, and that the boy's state- 
ment that the knight traveled "between the acts" implies that even 
the exponent of classic ideals realized that the FtMr Prentices of London 
type of drama had clear-cut act-divisions, if not indeed regular act- 
intermissions. We have already noted a Restoration classicist 
objecting to the failure to divide Troiius and Cressida into acts, but 
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it will be remembered that he did not credit Shakspere with this 
impn^riety. 

And finally, if the continuous performance was a common attrac- 
tion of Elizabethan London, it is rather difficult to explain a passage 
in Massinger's Roman Actor. As is well known, plays before private 
audiences at court and elsewhere frequently occupied considerable 
time in presentation; and in III, i, of firome's Antipodes, the jealous 
husband comments on the extreme length of such a performance: 

"But it is late, and these long intennisdons 
Bj; banqueting and Courtship twixt Acta 
Will keep backe the Catastr^he of your play, 
UntUl the morning light." 

Now in The Roman Actor (III, 2) Domitia, to prevent such a waste 
of time, says to the Emperor before whom a play is to be given: 

"Siirah, Caesai, 
(I hug myself fot 't), I have been instructing 
The pkyers bow to act; and to cut ofi 
All tedious impertinency, have contracted 
The tragedy into one continued scene." 

If tragedies contracted, "into one continued scene" were regular 
occurrences in the London theatres, the words above would have 
sounded somewhat absurd even in a play dealing with ancient Rome. 
It is not at ajl likely that Massinger would have introduced such a 
dai^erous passage into a dignified scene of that play which he ever 
held to be "the most perfect birth" of his Minerva, To be sure, 
undivided dramatic "devices" were acted in England. One of these 
is Middleton and Rowley's World Tost at Tennis; but it is interesting 
to hear what the authors say of this particular production: 



Of a 

Conclusion. In the preceding pages I have shown the frailty of 
the arguments advanced by those who advocate that performances 
unbroken by the "act time" were common in the Elizabethan theatres, 
and have given sufficient evidence, I believe, to establish the entr'- 
acte, brief though it may have been in some cases, as a regular practice 
in all the Elizabethan pUyhouses. We have seen that performances 
began late enough and continued long enough to explode the idea 
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that acton in the public theatres were wont to utilize the natural 
li{^t of London at the expense of inter-act attractions; that the evi- 
dence for such inter-act features, especially music, b abundant and 
convincing for the open playhouses; that quartos undivided into acts 
are of DO value one way or the other in the matter of continuous per- 
formances; and that Sfaakspere, like his contemporaries, in all 
probability r^ularly conformed to the conventional five-act form as 
prescribed by Horace. 
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PREFACE 

The substance of the present study was presented to the Faculty 
of Harvard University, under the title of "The History of the PreSx 
Por- in Old French," in partial fulfilhnent of the requirements for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosop>hy. In its somewhat different 
arrangement and title, I hope it soay still be acceptable to that divi- 
sioa of the Harvard Faculty to which it was first submitted. 

It gives me great pleasure to acknowledge publicly my indebted- 
ness to those members of the Romance Department of Harvard Uni- 
versity with whom I was most intimately associated: to Professor 
E. S. Sheldon, who was unfailing in his guidance, advice, ahd criticism; 
to Professor J. D. M. Ford, who was ever ready with suggestion and 
encouragement; and especially to Professor C. H. Grandgrait, whose 
constant aid, counsel, and inspiration were indispensable. To them 
I owe what good there may be in this work, but it is needless to say 
that they should in no way be held responsible for its defects. 

WnxiAU M. Dey. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Tbe Latin prefix pro- had a learned and a popular development in 
Old French; the former was simply the Latin fonn intact, and the 
latter was par- (pour-, pur-) < Vulgar Latin pro- ^nd por- (cf. Rom. X, 
45) <CLasdcal Latin pro-. I have proposed in the following pages to 
set forth the results of an investigation concerning the history of the 
Latin prefix pro-, with especial reference, however, to its popular 
development in Old French. I have studied the Latin prefix, with 
the object of determining how far the [K>pular development, por-, has 
varied from its Latin ancestor, — if it has varied from it at all; whether 
it has retained all the meanings of the latter, what new meanings it 
has assumed, and the comparative proportions of these meanings, new 
and old. 

This inquiry shovs at least one new meaning, in which the prefix 
has an intensive sense, similar to that of Latin per- (Old French par-), 
and indicates a slight d^pree of increase of the meaning for, for Ike 
sake of, within the list of Old French verbs descended from the Latin 
throi^h popular sources. I have endeavored to study the causes of 
these developments and their extent. 

For the sake of investigating the problems thus briefiy presented, 
I have made a classification of the Old French verbs compounded with 
por-; and I include under the verbs such derivatives as verbal sub- 
stantives, adjectives, adverbs, etc., since they are formed on the verb 
and have no origin apart from it. The classification embraces the 
following groups: 

1. Compounds in which por- retained its Latin ^gnification; 

2. Compounds in which por- assumed new meaning. 

Then, I have discussed several special cases and mistsllaneous 
words which might be expected to appear in a treatment of por-, but 
which prove to be formed with the preposition por and not the prefix. 

Finally, to determine the significance of the interchange between 
pro- and por-, I include a classification of words which had both pro- 
and por- in Old French, showing which of these retained only por- 
and which only pro- in Modem French, thus comparing the vitality 
of the two prefixes; and I have added lists of the words with pro- in 
Old French, the words with pro- ^lich have come over into Modem 
French, and new words with pro- in Modem French. 
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Pot- in COMPOSITION WITH VERBS 

Pot- in composition with verbs furnishes the Ui^est group of por- 
compounds in Old French; there were almost seventy-five verbs with 
this prefix, of which no more than seven' remain in Modem French: 
portraire, pourchasser, pourfendre, pourparler (a substantive in Mod- 
em French), pourpenser, poursuivre, and pourvoir. In order to study 
the force of the prefix, I shall divide these compounds of pvr- with a 
verb into the following groups.'* 

1. Compounds ia which por- retained its Latin signification; 

2. Compounds in which por- assumed new meaning. 

I. CoiipouNDs m WHICH Pof- Retained its Latin Signitication 

Id Classical Latin, the preposition pro essentially meant before. 
In composition, "its dgnification has reference either to place: b^ore, 
forwards; or to protection: for."* In the literal sense of before, ante 
retraced the prepodtion pro and threw the latter into the figurative 
meaning of before, for protection or defence; in behalf of, for the sake 
of, for, and that threw the French preposition pro into the same mean- 
ing and also into that of in order to. It was the preposition that 
reacted upon the prefix, since the two had the same form and the same 
source, attracting the latter to significations most nearly corresponding 
to the meaning of the former. Since the preposition came into Old 
French with a complete loss of its hteral signification, it was natural 
that the prefix, also, in a great many cases, should have lost that ^- 
nification; on the other hand, we should not be surprised to see a 
retention of this literal signification oi forth, before, in some words by 
virtue of whose innate meaning the prefix could have nothing but its 
literal sense. We see it in such verbs as porpeindre, to deck out; 
porpendre, to cover, adorn with objects; porceindre, to surround, 
enclose; pourfueUlkr, to cover or surround with leaves; soi poroindre, 
to lick over; also in the verbs porsackier, to draw out or forth, por- 
saillir, to leap or sprii^ forth, to make one jump, soi porsuivre, to 

'Pmrflntir b umUmc vob Id Modem Freuh wUh Uk pnfii, but it did not ooor ta (M Fnnck. 

*Tbac m tiatt vsb* nglmnd by Godcfioy which I bivi pat io neither «t Otme voBf. 
tnrheUr, to tdorn, onuracnt; farniir, to d«n<r, naouBCt: ferum^lir, to iniiiilili Imiiim the pnb 
Mton to idd DothiBc to the (impk mb. Ther u 
unda neb of tbem. It wnld ba difficult to detomii 

•Hujier'* Utio Dktioour. p. IMS. 
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extend, reach out, portendre, to spread out, stretch forth or out, pour- 
bondir, to jump, leap with a bound, porgeter, to throw out, throw on the 
ground. 

Some of these verbs had the compound form in Latin: porceittdre 
<procingere, to gird up, prepare, equip; porpendre<propendere, to 
hang forth or forward, hang down; portendre <protendere, to stretch 
forth or out, extend; porsaOlir <prosilire<pro+saiire), to leap or 
spring forth; portratreKprotrahere, to draw forth, prolong. At first 
si^t it might seem that there were room for doubt concerning the 
exact force of the prefix in some of these verbs, but there is certainly 
something of its early meaning in each of them, and that elemratt is 
quite sufficient to attest its survival. 

In Modem French, we have but one of these verbs continued: 
poriraire. So we see that this value of the prefix had but little vitah- 
ty, and by virtue of the meanings of the preposition, seemed out of 
place in French. Portraire, though now obsolete (cf. Dictionnure 
G^€ral), was probably in use as late as the 17th century. Cf. Mid- 
dle English purtray. 

^ The following examples will show por- in the sense of forth, out, 
before: 

PorcnHdre, to suirouud, eodose, encompaas: 

La chambre f u richetnent paiate, 

De dras de soic fut persainlt. 
(Godefroy) 
K i-mwtMnpi Romului a pourceitidre de Fouez et de mun tout le poucpiis de 
Romme. (Ibid.) 

Eindn con li fbssec km poretinl. (Hud.) 

Cf. the verbal Bubstamtives pwctint and porcmiU. 

Porferir, to furnish, adoni, decorate; 

Escoichiei et povrferir partout, et entabler de piastre. 

(Godefroy) 
Sur aa tache de poitrferir de chaux et de sablon tous lea muri neufs. 

(Ibid.) 

Pcrfichitr, to ^nir, qnu on: 

A rencoDtre lor vint a .1. tertre mootant 

Issi oom li Fiaochds les aloient tesant, 

Et tuit chil de Vaudere, a eafon pourfichanl. 

(Doon de Msience, 10244-45). 
Olivien, dbt li mes qui I'est mult forfitkt. 
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Far icd Dez de gkure qiu en crms fu diedili. 

(RcD. <k MociUubui, p. 394, v. 4) 
Uult veis^CE gCQt porfickier, 
Escux level, luicta dreder. 
(Godefroy) 
ForfiUr, to border, put a border on: 

Item pom nostre dit fils, le jout de ]& mi aouit, une robe de qiuti« gunemeai 
tenant. .VI*. ventrea et XH. letices pour pourfiler U dodie. 
<Godefray) 
Doe mltK en brodciie pvpkykt de semence de perles fines. 

(Ibid,) 
In a figurative sense, to place as a bordei: 

Paf toy mesure la mei va porfilaid lea fiots 
A I'entotir de la terre. 
(Ibid.) 
Cf. the verbal derivatives ^JU, porfiia, and porfileurt. Cf. also tbe En^uh 
fatfit (verb and noun). 

Porgesif, to abuse, violate: 

Ki ptirtisl fenime per forze forfait ad les membres. 

(Godefroy) 
E purgisenl les damea dejuste lur mam. 
(Ibid,) 
Des meschines fiient ocdre 
Pluaeuis qui vouldrent porgttir, 
Qui nea vouloient conaentir 
Nes ocdoient pas, par el 
Paien estment li cruel. 
(Ibid.) 
Cf . the verbal substantive fvrgisemaii. 
Forgeler, to throw out, throw on the ground; to send: 
Confondu senmt, kar Deus purjelad eals. 
(Godefroy) 
En telle maniere les abat, leveise et pougettt que nul devant luy ne demeure. 

(Ibid.) 
Liqud qui fennereit son hostaul et nan logereit ceu qui havrtU atei porgitd per 
escript, et nou obederdt a ceu qui les sereit establi, tel dmt estre condenqMiei, etc. 

(Ibid.) 
Cf . the verbal derivatives porftt, porgetage, foriOtrntnt, used of t^e roughcaatiiig of 
walls, and porgdair, a roughcaster. Cf. also porgetement in the sense of dtsipt, 
prifficl: 

Or avoit le vydame d' Amiens aucuna aubtils pourjeUtmaa et moyens sur le 
diasteau de Uuyn, qui donuoit largement meschief. 
(Ibid.) 
Pormena, to b^ing, walk: 
Cilz qui cea danea pourmtintnt doient estre ou conduit monidgneur I'evesque. 
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(Gode&oy) 
II k p orma mt por k mkx lefraidki. 

(Raod de Cambrai, 3405) 
Li Eois G. k degtikr pormtna. 

(Ibid., 3406) 
Figuratively, to pursue, torment: 
Les ECUS du due pourmoinetil ceulx du roi u grkfvmeot 
Qu'Q DC pevent suffrir leur coips. 

(Godrfroy) 
Cf. the verbal derivatives pormatage, pormeHemtni, pormenoir, pormtuertste, uA 



Sci poraimlre, to li<^ around or over: 

Par mi la fontaine nooent 
PufMtneient s"! e baignoent. 
(Godefroy) 
Baingnies le en iaue froide et k metes au sokil CD arbre u 3 m pidsse e^tduquier 
ct pouroindrt. 

(Ibid.) 
Porprindrt, to point uround, deck out: 

Ik avdent plus kmgues robes que auties gens, et les pourpaMoieiit toutes 
d'eqiiiiea, 

(Godefroy) 
Perpenin, to cover, adorn with objects hung around: 

Moult /■ bien perpeudue la grant nk pKvit 
De jons et de mentastre, de rose enluminfe. 
(Ken. de Montauban, p. 114, U. 16-17.) 
Lots jette ses yeulz au combk du temple et voyt tout en icdle mamere que le 
toot estoit pouiplant^ de glayves, k del eu etloit pomptniu. - 

(Godefroy) 
Porpisitr, pisaer dans sea habits, [usser de peur (d. Latin projvndert, to pour 
forth or out, and Geiman auspasen): 

Gommeline se femme se prist a porpiuer; 
Amis Maquemi frere, wan deves vob aki, 
Anuit songa un songe dont je suis boaoflt. .... 
(Godefroy) 
Quant Maquesai lerint si prist a porpisttr. 

(Ibid.) 
Porpeter, to propose (d. English purpose) : 

Quant home porpote en son cuer qu'il ne se rqiautin ja de son peiMt. 
(Godefroy) 
Cf . the verbal derivatives pompos, porpost, and porpotemaU. 

Poniftr, to hold out, present; rtflexivdy, to extoid, to stretch one's sdf out. 
This verb has not a great deal of significance fat us, since it is nmply the Latin 
porritere brought over into French. The latter word had no popular development. 
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■Ithouf^ KSitiog (7318) legisUn imdei it Old Frendt pttkier wfaidi, Bcowdingto 
Tohia.K'frocerare: d. KBiting, TM7. 
PersaMtr, to dr&w out, forth: 

L'un a fera, t'auOe a tout defrO£, 
Le tktdi ptH»tacke, k quut a tidi. 
(Le Mofuage GuilUume, seconde rMacdoii, 1970-71.) 
Lon ie nerdent et tiient et forsaunt. 
Taut rapteMereat la pute gent salvage 
Qu'enoontre tore tout malgri men I'enbatent. 

(IbkL 3133-35.) 
De toutea para le pcrsacUraU mout. 
(Ibid., 6357.) 
Ele le portasta, et trova qu'tl aviut Te^Mulle bora du llu. Ele le mania tsnt 
a M« blances mains et porsMO, si con dii le vaut, qui les amana ainme, qu'elc revint 

(Aucaasin et NlcoUete, p. 31, 1. 10.) 
PeriaHUr, to jump, leap, skiing: 

Sa covreture fu d'un paile mcdt diier; 
A giant mervelle fiorsailMt son destrier; 
Bieu lesanblnt le sien pere B. 
(Raoul de Cambrai, 7756-58). 
De la joye qu'il en eust faisoit son cheval povrtaUStr m hault qu'il sembMt qui 
vollaat 

(Godefroy) 
Mult vdasiez cez chanz fremii, 
Poindie chevals e portaiUir. 
(Ibid.) 
PoTseoir, to surround, extend; 

Portue esloit de bones pereg 
Mult predosei e mult dierea. 
(Godefroy) 
le chasdau cone U se ponitt o le ville. 

(Ibid.) 
Un hebergement d comme il se poursiet o le font et o le ver^a. 
(Ibid.) 
Cf . the verbal substantive porsoiemtnt. 

Portaudre, to extend, spread out, stretch forth or out; to cover, bededt; to pro- 
kmg: 

Le chemin req>leDdisafflt tout de parement et de dr^H de soye et de psiks qui 
aloiait pourtaiius aux lances et auz perches que on avut fichecs en tenre. 
(GodefrtQ') 
De jons, de mantastre et de gles 
Scmt totes jonchiees les rues 
Et par dessore porlaadties 
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De cortines et de ta^di, 
Dediapra et desamu. 
(Erec et Enide, 236t-68.) 
En une chambre a or ovne 
E de cristal pavementee 
Qu« plus leluist cler de addl 
D'eacharbondes e d'or vumdl, 
Forlendue de pailes chiers, 
Monda Priaju ses cooseiUiecs. 

(U Roman de Troie, 11753-58.) 
li rets fdt en ea chambie aoonduiie u fille; 
Forteadue est tiestole de peUes et cortines. 

(Kails Rme, 7054.) 
A la lune ont 1& nvdt ovrt, 
Portendu out tout k loss* 
D'une tente qu'ot Eneas. 

(Eneas, 7293-95.) 
Tot environ /tt porlendut 
O pels, o cordea ct o fuz. 

(Ibid., 730W). 
Que vous seroit la diose a longe fortatduei 
(Godefroy) 
Ct. the veibal substantive portettdue. 

Fortrairt, to form, shape; to represent, paint, trace: 
Front out velu cum un urs. 
Furtftit trestut a reburs. 
((Einnes de Simund de Freinc, Vie de Saint GetHges, 1026-27.) 
Li trd sage devin ont fait 
Un roolle entaillii e portrait 
De la plus tidie uevre qui fust 
Ne que nus horn veeir poUst 

(U Roman de Troie, 16729-32). 
L'une i pcrtrest geometric. 
Si com de esgaide et mesure 

Con U daua et 1& terre dure 

(Erec et Enide, 6746-18.) 
Erec s'asdst de I'autie part 
' Dessus I'image d'un Uepart, 
Qui el tapit tstoU portrtUe. 
(Ibid., 2633-35.) 
IJ braious fu de oiton et de paile, 

A dcea oevres broudeea et portroUej 

dA Moniage Guillamne, seconde ridactiMi, 725-26.) 
Nus tele ne porroit pour^ake 
De pourtraiouT ue de pined. 
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(U Gartoa et I'Aveugle, 127-28.) 
Cf. the verbal derivatives feriraiaiKe, pertraiemeni, portraior, por^ait, forlrai- 
ture, and portraitmr. 

Portraytr, to describe: 

Force bestes, daeauz, poiaaona et autiea dioaea aogulierM dont Nicole Lefefa- 
VIC aamt pourtrayt ks fafons. 

{Godefroy) 
Pourbendir, to yuap, leap; wheel about; beat: 
Je gaige a toy ung gros que je saulteray, or pourbandiray oultre ce niyMeau. 

(Godefroy) 
La eusaiez veu mains bona destriers pourhotidir et faiie pennadea. 

(Ibid.) 
Malheureux homme, tu t'abuses bien. Guides tu ja estce quitte de noa mains, 
qui tant avona justes causes et actions en toy pour te p^uttondir? 
(Ibid.) 
PimtfiiaUkr, to cover or surround with leaves: 

6 livres de sole, dont toute latUte chambre (u tiadee, le leuitail et le fueillage 
pomftitiltii, et tout le chan^ (u rabatu de poiru. 
(Godefroy) 
Pourse(ier, to attack, besiege: 

Mais Dostre couis est powsepe 

De gent plainne de gloutenie, 

Si vuelent si tout en^outii. 

(Godefroy) 

2. CouFOONDs IN wmca Par- Assitued New Meaning 
In Old French there is extensive confusion between the prefixes 
^or-.and par- (<Latin per-), in which the fonner has assumed the 
intensive force of the latter. 

This confusion must be said to have its origin in post-Classical 
Latin. Professor A. A. Howard, of Harvard Umversity, while not 
favoring the assumption that pro- had intensive force in the clas^cal 
period, has called my attention, however, to the following two words, 
and has given me the citation for the second: propaiam and propoUuo. 
Propolam is a good classical word, meaning "openly, publicly, mani- 
festly:" Alii propdam, alii per occultum, Tacitus, Annals, 6, 7; rapio 
propaiam, Plautus, Epidicus, I, I, 10; dicere propdam, Livy, 34, 33. 
Undoubtedly here pro- reenf orces palam, but only by virtue of innately 
possessing a similar meaning, therefore causing a repetition and hold- 
ing the mind a moment longer on the thought expressed in patam. 
This is far from being an equivalent of per-, much less a confusion with 
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it Propdluo, " to defile or pollute," carries even less wei^t; it occurs 
in only one passage: Tadtus, Annals, 3, 66, where the reading, more- 
over, is considered as doubtful (cf. Harper's Latin Dictionary, p. 1471). 
Therefore, it can hardly be asserted that pro- was confused with per- 
in Classical Latin. 

In post- Classical Latin, on the other hand, there are more e^ddent 
stgas that pro- was encroaching upon the domain of per-. We see the 
confusion in perpungere, "to pierce through and through" (attested 
only in past part, perpunctum), and propungere, "to pierce, prick"; 
cf. the Old French parpoint (<perpunctum) and pourpoint (<pro- 
pimctum). Modem French pourpoint. I have found examples of these 
words used in nearly the same sense, in the works of Caelius Aurelianus, 
a 5th Century physician. In his Acutae Passiones, 2, 10, we find: 
"Item perpuncti sentiunt, vel lacessiti horrescunt: et eorum vultus in 
ruborum florescit," and in the Tardae (or Chronicae) PasHones, I, I: 
"Tunc partium propungentibus pilis capitis, atque buccarum, vel tem- 
porum musculis, quos siagonas adpeUant, collo, et mento, cum sub- 
jectis gutturis, quae ante rumam vocant, dropacem adponemus." I 
have examined Grober'a " Vulg&rlateinische Substrate romanischer 
WSrter" (in Wolfflin's Archiv ftlr latein. Lexikog. und Gram.), but 
that series of articles furnishes no further evidence of this phenomenon. 

Coming down to the Mediaeval Latin period: DuCange registers 
the following phenomena which, however, may only represent con- 
fusion springing from the French itself: perpacare or perpagare, which 
he defines as "debitum integre persolvere," and propagare, "solvere, 
exsolvere, payer entiireraent," giving the Old French verbs parpaier 
and porpaier (cf. the derivatives ptrpagaiio and propagaiio, and the 
corresponding French parpaie and porpaU); proaequare, "ex aequo 
partiri," which, as DuCange remarks, is probably for peratquare; pro 
for ^ in the Lex Salica, 24, §4: " Si quis ascum de intro clave repod- 
^um et in suspense pro studio positum furaverit, etc., id est, per 
studium sen de industiia." 

In Old French 1 find conclusive evidence of the extent of this 
phenomenon. In the list which follows I present fifty-one verbs in 
which the prefix por~ f^iparently has the intensive force of par-, in 
twenty of which doublets have been produced bearing the two pre- 
fixes in question. 
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Meyer-Ltibke, III, p. 51S, attempts to explain this phenomenon as 
follows: "En tout premier lieu, il faut observer que f>ro s'est confondu 
souvent avec per, notamment d'une part en roum. pre, eng.-ital. et 
a.-prov. per et d'autre part en esp.-port por, tandis que le frangais 
conserve en g&i6ral une distinction entre pour et par. Toutefois ce 
n'est aussi que d'une fa^on g&i^rale, car certains documents de I'Est 
appartenant au moyen ftge accoident notamment & por dans une por- 
p»rtion assez consid&able la place de par. .... Cette con- 
fusion de deux propositions qui pour le sens ne se rapprochent que 
dans peu de cas, n'est pas trte facile k ex^Jiquer. Dans les regions 
du fran^ais de I'Est o\l e entravO devient o (I, p. 122), por pourrait 
etre phonOtiquement issu de per, au moins devant les mots k inltiale 
consonnantique; le port, por, d'^r^ I, p. 308 (cf. also Comu, Rom. 
XI, 91-95 and Bfust, Zs. f. rom. Phil., VII, 634-36), admet aussi une 
inteiprOtation phonOtique. Mais la chose n'est guire admissible en 
espi^nol, et il est tout aussi difficile de tirer ^er de pe^f en roumain, en 
italien et en provencal. L' fejuivalence entre la proposition ombiienne 
^ et la proposition latine pro (ombr. fratrus per=lat. pro fratribus) 
peut certes peser dans la balance, mais cependant dans une mesure 
trfes restreinte. On ne devra done pas repousser I'hypothfese que 
I'absence complete d'accentuation aunut eu pour consequence une 
reduction de per et pro a pr, d'oil seraient alors rOsultOs dans cer- 
taines regions per et dans les autres por. H est vrai qu'en cette hypo- 
thfese un point reste obscur, k savoir pourquoi le Nord de la France 
distmgue per et por. A 1' Ouest, k c6tO de por, on rencontre Ogale- 
ment para, dont le second Ol&nent renferme ad et qui indique ainsi 
plus dairement le but dans I'espace, la direction. Conform&nent k 
ces donnOes, para exprime plut6t I'idOe de but, por celle de cause, bien 
que cette distinction ne soit pas observOe avec une rigueur absolue." 

Turning to the passage which he cites, vol. I (FhonOtlque), p. 122, 
we read: "Dans I'Est, e passe aussi k oi, puis tantdt k a, tantdt k o. 
Les monuments du Moyen-Age offrent de nombreuz ezemples de ces 
deux sons: pbge NE. XVin, 159, Nancy 1274, piogarie et daterie 
(debitoria) 170, Metz 1276, aquasle, datre 134, Metz 1270, reiquaste 
149, Toul 1270 ou 1296, etc., Le Psautier tait e, at, o, il en est de 
m£me de la traduction de VOgkre oil Ton trouve autre: matre 149, 
fonnes dans lesqudles on pent lire aus^ bien a que o, tandis que 
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asme (aestimat) : paime 2428 debatre: moire 3526 parlent en faveur de 
a; mais, en regard, on trouve de noMve&u fioche: aprocke 9228. Dans 
le conunentaire sur Ez&hiel, od rencontre g^o^alement at, a, et dans 
les Merits bourguigaoDS comme Floovent et Girart de Rossillon a. D y 
a lieu de parler encore des cas nombreux de m^tath^ses orthograpM- 
ques: moibte, noihU,joir, ckoises, loi (loup), M<m< Psaut. 44, recloise 
Ph. Vign., etc. Dans les dialectes vivants on trouve tantdt o, tan- 
Wt a, V. g. dans le Morvan: -oUe, anosse, forme, mole, soUe, loiSe, 
noil; grdle (gracilis) prouve que cet o remonte i un plus ancien ai. Le 
mCme fait easte dans le bassin sup^rieur de la Moselle, et aussi 
sporadiquement en Lorraine. Mais, par contre, les patois des environs 
de Metz, et, en partie aussi, ceux du versant Est des Vosges prfeentent 
a. De m&ne que pour e libre, nous devons supposer ici aussi deux 
centres: I'un, celui du Sud-Est (Bourgogne) dans lequel e entravg, 
de mSme que e libre, passe 4 oi et plus tard i o, I'autre, comprenant 
Metz, dans lequel f, par suite d'lm abrfegement, passe i ^i puis Jl «* 
tr^ ouvert, puis enfin \ a." 

It will be observed that not a single case supports the hypotheas 
that the g of lAtin per could be expected to produce o. Meyer-Liib- 
ke's first example, ploge, is represented in Central French by pietge. 
Nor indeed does he claim to treat of such transformation of the Latin 
e, so his argument may as well be dismissed. The change of ei+ 
nasal to oi in the East is well recognized, but has nothing to do with 
the subject. 

I may aJso call attention briefly to the influence exerted upon a 
vowel by a preceding or following labial and that exerted by a follow- 
ing (rarely by a preceding) r. The first of these is a rounding influ- 
ence, and would tend to change par to por. I quote the following from 
Nyrop, Gram. Hist., I, pp. 234-5: "L'influence des labiales est pro- 
gressive ou r^ressive. Une consonne labiale peut arrondir une voyel- 

le normale, pr4c&lente ou suivante Dans quelques cas, 

la labialisation paratt changer le Ueu d'articulation de la voyelle, de 
sorte que a devient o c:atanxAa,TGvacare>*vocaTe, *i}adtus>*iidcHus> 
made, vide, quadralus>*quodratus. Ce ph6nomSne explique peut- 
6tre le passage de ai i oi qu'on trouve dans plusieurs mots: Ambaise 
{Amhad3.)>Amb(nse," etc. The second influence is an opening one, 
which would tend to change pdr to pdr, and may be appealed to as 
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the reason for the actualchangeof Latin ^ to />ar;cf. also ^tfr(f»0> 
peresse> paresse. I quote ag^n from Nyrop, I, p. 241: "La con- 
soime roulfe r, qu'elle soit dentale ou uvulaire, exerce une influence 
'ouvrante' sur la voyelle pr£c&iente (rarement sur la voyelle sui- 
vante)." 

What we have in por- and par- is an initial, unaccented syllable; 
this leads to the supposition that the vowel is not strong, and is 
subject to easy change. Furthermore, in the majority of cases to be 
considered, the stem of the verb begins with a consonant, which gives 
position to the vowel, but this does not seem to retard the change. 
Of the doublets, seventeen show the vowel in position. 

The force of the prefix par- was generally recognized; the force of 
por-, unless it could be given the meaning of /or, analogous to that of 
the prepo^Uon, or the meaning of forth, forward, analt^us to that ctf 
the Latin prefix, must have been puzzling to the great majority of 
speakers. It is my firm belief that the explanation of this phenomenon 
is not to be found in phonetic change — at least, it has not been, uul 
probably cannot be, explained thus— but that the principal factor 
in the confusion was a psychological one; that the speaker, attempting 
to explain the additional value given by the prefix por- to a verb which 
he already knew as a simple verb, found nothi:^ better than to make it 
an intensive, thus producing a confu^on of sense and an f^pamtt 
identity of meaning in these two prefixes which differed only in the 
sound of an unaccented vowel. It is not strange that this should have 
been accompanied in some instances by a substitution of one of these 
prefixes for the other, par- more frequently replacing por- because of 
its apparently greater fitness to bear the intensive force. The verbs 
which show this confusion of form are: poraler and paraler, porardeir 
and parardoir, porbatre and parbattre, pourbouillier (-bouillir) and 
parboillir, porchader and parchasser, porchanter and parchanter, 
pourestendre and parestendre, porfaire and parfaire, porfendre and 
parfendre, porfermer and parfermer, poriomir and parfounur, porlire 
and parUre, porloignier and parloignier, porlongier and parloogier, 
porpaier and parpuer, porparler imd parparler, porpenser and par- 
penser, porpiller and parpiller, porprendre and parprendre, porsoldre 
and parsoudre. 
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Tlie confuaoQ of meaning is one that was not limited by the his- 
torical form of words, and may therefore have continued through a 
mudi longer period. It undoubtedly affected a considerably larger 
number, and I include them with the others in the list which follows: 
Poraltr (cf. parahr), to tmverae, go through, tnvd ovet; to Mek eveiywbere; 
to punue: 

Tote BtetaigDe porala. 

(Godefroy) 
S aru Herchembftut le Uattre tiouvfi, 
Que je croi que (m m'a ou tolu ou embU, 
Ou (Uablei d'enfer Font de moi esc^>^ 
Que trourer ne le puis, u I'ai moult pouralt, 

(DooD de Maienoe, 5982-85.) 
Imdemcnt dl sunt )ev£. 
Tot le mostier ont poralt. 

(Godefroy) 
L'i^iese ert ja aviionnee, 
Ses feu entor e pordet. 

(Ibid.) 
Si avoos, merd Deu, tant qub et poralt, 
Renaus ne quleit ft vos nuJe desloiauU. 
(Ren. de Montauban, p. 316, v. 22.) 
C{. the verbal substantiveg poraUt and foraiemmt. 
Forarieir (cf. panrioir), to bum completely: 

Feb saiaii sa terre, le suen repondre, 
Scs dtez porarddr, aes r-h«ari»U fondic 
(Godefroy) 
Cf. porarirt ('adre), infin. used as a uouu: 

Et anUrent ceuls de Silly 
Qui ont B leur poradrt fiuUy. 
(Ibid.) 
Porbatrt (d. parbatire), to beat thoroughly: . 

Quant la diar Deu out porhakH. 
(Godefroy) 
Si I'ont a la tene batu; 
A ce cop I'ont tant porbatu. 
Que de* baatons, que de bn mains, 
Conques nule toile de Raina, 
Ne d'autro leu, tant fuit eacrue, 
Ne fa ai tna bien porbalm. 
(Ibid.) 
ForeoMer, to vtA diligently: 

Porurldtr les escriturea. 
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(Godrfroy) 
Fofciocitr (d. parduuter), to seek, seek to obtain; to get, obuiu. 
fitrdust, alwsyg with the Utter meaning: "to pursue and obtain; tc 
■eding; to obtain by pttymg money or its equivalent." 
The enjiqihs IbUow: 

Eaibien aadtez, a1 vdr dire, 
Kant il aviad tut pesdti 
JJe purekaetr vteacht, 
Fui pecfat ne kna pas 
De dire, tien, pour ceo I'avras. 
(Simund de Freine, Le Roman de PhiL, 1070-74.} 
OiCa por Dieu le mortel tiSison, 
Conme il porcautU Guillaume grant ddor. 
(Le Moniage GuiUaume, leconde iMaction, 336-37.) 
Mout a d'emutes en icestui boicage, 

Qui par cest bois lor vlande porcaeaU 

(Ibid. 2249-50.) 
Devant a la voie s'acquiaut 
Tant qu'il g&nti deaaoz le vant, 
Si come il s'an al<ut devsnt, 
Bestes sauvages an pasture, 
S )e Bemont fains et nature 
D'aler an proie et de diader 

Pot la vitaille perchacUr 

(Vvain, 3416-22.) 
" Dame, lelevez I'on 
Et metez painne et force et san 
A la pes querre et au pardon, 
Que nuB ne li puet se vos non 
An tot le monde porchackrl" 

(Ibid., 6733-37.) 
Pechi£ fait s'el ponreiiace 
M'ire et mon destorbier. 
(Chansons de Gace Bruli, XXVI, 27-28). 
D4a or vos punei purekacitr, 
Car Q desdd^e voatre amor 
E ad pris f emme a grant honor. 
La fille del dux de Bretaigne. 
(Le Roman de Tristan par Thomas, 912-15.) 
No feral pasi Porckoda autre anorl 
(Les NarbcHmais, 51.) 
Rcfleiive^: 

Et dist la dame: "Vassal, por Dieu dd del, 
"D'une autre femme vow estuet porclueUr: 
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"Diei Ol*. rendue a, mon nurit praoier." 

(Raoul de Cunbiai, 7558-60.) 
Au matinet ne se mist en oubli, 
Aiiu tt ftvrcache de Caiie son abit. 
(Le Uoniage Guillaunie, aeconde rMution, 2750-51.) 
Car I'sjniiant, qui s'an estoit foil 
Devant Necbone, o il fu desconfis, 
5« fu ja tant porchadt et potquis. 
Que il ot ja .c. milliers d'Aratus 

For venir a Nerboae. 
(Les Nubonnais, 8059-63.) 
li reis Marsilie I'eu purcafol aaa, 
M premier an fist sea bries seielei. 
(La Chanstm de Roland, 2612-13.) 
Cf . the verbal derivatives porchaixmmU, porckai, and porckacaor. 
Ponhv^tr, to change: 

n ne dit mot qu'il ne peurcante- 
(Godefroy) 
Porektudtf (d. ParchanUr), to sing completdy or to the «nd: 
Plort eateient come nd 
E porekanH solonc lor Id. 
(Le Roman de Troie, 22403-4.) 
Lon chante I'on oest vers: hostias, etc., et apiea la messe le porthoMte 11 pra- 
ties. 

(Godefroy) 
Porcorre, to run eveiywheie or in all directions'. 

Et pourra ledit Monaour Reiv6 lever, courre, pourcourre et chader en toiu lea 
boisauidits lellgieux. 

(Godefroy) 
Cf. the verbal substantive porcors. 
Porcoudre, to sew, bind: 

Quant vint 11 tens de hir eirer, 
Lui nef prengnent dune a sener; 
De quiis de buf la purcwieni, 
Quar cil que aunt a plen usent. 
(Godefroy) 
Ponovrir, to cover completely, protect: 

Dni^kes fut ele defendue de eel meiame homme, et parmeneie a eel habit cui ele 
deriroit par b Sanior foranraia. 

(Godefroy) 
Cestui li tot poisaanz et 11 merdables Deus en flaelant ^C0>n< de la parmauable 

(Ibid.) 
PorcmiMr Owuter and reflexive), to be cautious, prepare one's self: 
Vers lui oort, que prendre le cuide. 
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Ues Jjuicdoz Uei se porciade. 
(Le CheviKer de k dunette, 7095-96.) 
Qui dont vedat diaacim gunii et poureiMitr, 
Tempre dannent avaine aeiiuit et ocuiK. 

(Godefroy) 
De gnnt renon fu Tlieaeus 
Et moult fu pieui Kritheui 
De U guene si porcMdUreiU 
Et vivemcst k porkadennL 
(lUd.) 
Cf. the verinl adjective forciat, contriving, jriottiDS. 

Porfaire (d. porfaire), to acbieve, e£Fect, Bw«mp]i^lij finiih: 
De feu fomferat noiu plus daomaze e mespTiae. 
(Godefroy) 
Porferai oe que sen mej deslis, 
D'arddr, de pendre, de faire pute fin. 
(Ibid.) 
Msia ancor porfict maintes choses en onte munde kll vudt tot laier et ri ne 

(Ibid.) 
Pout aidier a foarfairt la fetmetee ou dostuie de ladlte vilk. 

(Ibid.) 
Perfendn (cf. fiaifeHdre), to rend, break complete^: 
Et quanque Qigfa d'aus ataint, 
Devant son oop riens ne remaint, 
Que tot ne porfimde et deronpe. .... 

(Cligfe, 3799-3801.) 
Tos eflst eM6 forfaadia, 
Se oeste avantuie ne fust. 

fVvain, 94041.) 
Si le pobscot tot porfandft 
Ausd come nn aignetet tandie. 
(IbH., 5277-78). 
le brant d'ader cemolu, 
L'a tot jusqu' es dens perfeKdv. 
(Le Roman de Troie, 8SS5-56.) 
Poritmer (d. farftriMr), to enclose: 

La dUatfut porfermee tout allour. 
(Godefroy) 
PorforcUr, to force, constiain, oblige: 
Sachent loua que Guyon Sabineau e Hodeart sa feme, de lour voknti, mu 

ttire paarforcUt, ont vendn et otiai a GuQIauine tieb quardcn de 

^etc. 
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(Gode&oy) 
De leur bone volenti, non pas a ce fourforM. 

(Ibid.) ^ 

Ct, the verbal ckrivatives porfonemtnl and porfor^ia. ^ ■ - 

Porfonur (d. farfornnir), to tarry out, finish, achieve: ■^ 

Hues de Boves et Reiuuis - ^ 

Vorrent pourfumir hx eneatt' * " ~ 
(Gode&oy) 
Parce qnc au porfomr nostie couqueste, nos avous besoigne de plusoT dioaes 
qui ne te treuvent mie en noe parties, uoe vos mandtxis que cbascuns d'entie vos, 
jMinces, chevetaines nos dines mander .M. vestimcns de cuir. 
(Ibid.) 
Forgoratilir (-iwraniif'), to guarantee, waiiant cmnpktely: 
Et K li doit poumerantir an et jour. 

(Godefroy) 
Se Fenina ne li pounueraiUivet son aquaat an alluet a touz joura, Andllous ittut 
a son contiewage pour tout faire et tout panie par lo crant de Pernn. 
(Ibid.) 
Porgardtr, to watch over, guard, preserve; 

Mais I'dgnemenz e ta figure, 
Ou erent escrit li conjure, 
E li aneaus d'or qu'il poitot 
Le ckfenddt e pcrpiardat. 
(Le Roman de Troie, 19ZQ-32.} 
Li ste k purgfiart e vh^t hii. 

(Godefroy) 
Mais Dame Dex de glore Ten puet bien deHvter, 
Ki sea amis forgarJe, qui de cuer I'tmt ain& 
(Ren. de Mtxitauban, p. 275, v. 22.) 
Forfouster, to taste; fig., to eiperience: 
n estendit sa main en ^gnuteni et fist libacion en sane de gnf)e. 

(Gode&oy) 
Le seignor vengeres qui le mort forgosla. 
(Ilnd.) 
Cf . the verbal substantive portoustemtm. 
PorptaUitr, ttSa., to protect one's self: 

li jah i descent et la pie, 
Et mainz qui ne s'en gardent mie, 
Qui legiers sunt a engignier, 
Quer ne t'ea sevent p^rguailUr. 
(Godefroy) 
Porlirt (cf. parlire), to read entirely or to the end: 
Et quant les letres out veucs, 

Et de diief en chief porhues 

(Godefroy) 
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Apiei ce que j'ai leu et fourUu et porveu par "»«'">« Ims. .... 
(Ibid.) 
C pourlisi lea letticz et I'utcuie ftviaa, 
Le traiaon GauTroi toute dedens trouvft. 
(Ibid.) 
PerMfmer Ccf- t^^oiptitr), to defer, dday; to kngthen, protmct; to remove 
to a distance (d. 'Eag&.'tn^urMH) : 

Mout li taija puis I'aiiuitiei, 
Que Bon plait li fait porloigmer. 

(Le Romsji de Troie, 147t-72.) 
N'i ot rien jdos del porloipiUr: 
CU s'alomt aparaJlier. 

(IWd., 6217-18.) 
Li lois monte et tmt sont montf, 
Si vienent au chaatel poignant; 
Que plus ne le vont poHoipimU. 

(CKgfa, 2198-2200.) 
Comeut qu'Amoia joie me guerredoigne, 
Bien le me fet duetemeut comparer. 
Si comme cil qui delaie et porMpte, 
Et si me vuet a son plesir giever. 
(Chansons de Gace Bniu, XXm, 8-11.) 
Si deist par aventure en son langaige bourguignon que encores avmt Q pou- 
loigitl le roy Charle. 

• i| . (Godeftoy) 

Cf. the verbal derivatives porloignance, porUnpttment, and porloipu: 
Quant Tiiston oit n'i a porlcigne. 
Que li roia veut qu'it s'cn ealoigne. 
Be la rolne congif ptent 
(Beroul, Tristan, 2915-17). 
Porj^nfMr (cf. ^orfoMfMr), to put off , defer, lengthen out; to pndong tbe account 
of; 

Diei, cant t'^Kllai, si m'<us, 
Mon tribvd pouUongia fds. 

(Godeltoy) 

Mais por coi irole allongBnt 

L« batalle ite poHmtgantt 

abid.) 

Cf. the verbal substantives pMongance and portmtemenl, and En^i^ prulomg. 

Poro/rir, to ofier, present: 

Pur ses pecchies deu pmoffrid son guant. 

(U Chanson de Roland, 2365.) 
Chascuns s'ea porofrt et piesante. 

(Erec et Enide, 2691.) 
Li autre nel pot plus sofrir 
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Quint il I'ol sot pcrejrir 
De la. batoille a tel vertu. 
(Ibid., 837-39.) 
" Deus et li dnnz, que je 1 di, 
An cui je me fi et fiai 
Toz tana juaqu'au jot qui est hui. 
An soit &n ale a celui, 
Qui pai aumosne et par franchise 
S« porejre de mon servise, 
Si ne set il, qui je me sui, 

(Yvain, 5983-90.) 
De la bataille se vont tuit porofranl, 
Ues Tamiranz se tint nu et tesout, 
Con Gadifer se dreca en esUmL 
(Les Narboonais, 4587-89.) 
PorptKer (d. parpaur), to pay entirely; 

For le ptiz de sex livres de U moneye corrant des queus le cUt vendeor ae tint 
davant nous bien porpait. 

(Godefroy) 
Porpayer Bes debtes. 

(Ibid.) 
Us n'oDt entierement pourpayet leur rente, etc. 
(Ibid.) 
Cf. the verbal derivative porpait. 

Forparltr (d. porporler), U> discuss, deliberate, iuquiie into: 
E dis que nos avions leisir 
D'akr en I'ost e de vemr. 
S pornms done spareillier, 
Faire, parler e pordiader 
Com ceste uevre seit achevee. 
Que noa avtms d porparlet. 

(Le Roman de Troie, 24765-70.) 
Icist Bitis nos fait certains, 
Saveir li quel des dteains 
Porparlerent la trafaon. 

(Ibid., Z4405-7.) 
"Sire," fait il, "entent a mei, 
la fin avon d porparUe, 
si ddt bien estre recordee." 
(Eneaa, 6792-94.) 
Bioi ofie a faire U bataille 
Ki I'altre jor f u porpariee. 

aiMd., 7738-39.) 
La vunt seddr dl kis ddrent cumbatre, 
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Ken Kmt nulft par jugemeat des ihna 
-^ pwfarka O^ta de Dmemaidw- 
E puis dcmuMleiit lur cbevsl$ et hir afnm* 

(U Chanson de R<daiid, 3&54-S7.) 
"Pai Dim, E., ta mort ai denrte; 
"A cest bianc nu est toute porfalle." 
(Raoul de Cambni, 3002-3.) 
Et aluent ja forparlam, de quel mort >1 le feniiait n»iir. 
(AuossId et Nicolette, p. 12, 1. 15.) 
Un tirant fist m&l e buntc 
E gnnt turmcnt e mailire 
A un home lei dust din, 
Queus hom purfarla sa nu^; 
Tuiment li fist fier e fort. 
(Smiuid de Frdne, Le Roman de PldL, 774-78.) 
For ce aicnt il ren<u£ D£, 
Tant out mon enui potirptait 
Qu'a paine vemi achevC 
Le pensei qui d'amouia m'eaprent. 
(Chansons de Gace Brulfi, XYHI, 37^.) 
C(. the veibal derivativea porporlmiu, perfarltmait, and ptrrfarUor. 

Porfauer (d.parfenser). to meditate, conader, reflect, imagine; also rc^neJM-' 
A poTpaatr or se prist 
qu'e^rovera son anu, 
B-fl I'ume ^ com n dist. 
(Aucasain et Nicolette, p. 23, 11. 9-11.) 
Ele se ootnenca a porpmser del ctmte Garin de Biaucaiie qui de mort le 

badt, 

OWd., p. 16. n. 7-8.) 
Porptnta set que jugement 
ne fera pas hastivement 
setu gnnt porptns, et rova lor, 
ft hii tevi^nent al tien jor, 
ti s'en sera midz porfeiue*. 

(Eneas, 125-29.) 
Purdeuvospri: hiataa^ pur pauS 
De cols ferir de receivie et dunerl 
(La Chanscm de Roland, 1177-78.) 
Done se porptnset dd dede ad en avant. 
(La \rie de Saint Alens, str. VHI, L 38.) 
Con se porpanse, si paiia en cnant; 
Beinart apela, que il vit en eatant. 

(Les Narbonnais, 2797-98.) 
Soz dd n'a cuer qui porpensatt, 
Ne n'a boche qui devitast 
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Lea beautez ne les reaplendora 
A k lodns bele d'dea douB. 
(Le RoDun de Trme, 14627-30.) 
Tristan se prent a, purpetuer 
Que il a'en vsit vflememmt. 
Quant ne set ne qud ne ooment 
A k rebe Vaolt ettait, 
Ne que Brengvein la fnunche fut. 
(Tbomas, Tristao, 1764-68.) 
Lois se comaace a pt^panstr 
D'un hardemant mout perilleug 
Et d'un vice mout mervdlleus. 

(Oigfa, 1832-34.) 
Mais or oUa, baron, dc quel afaire 
Se porpaua ii marda deboinaire, 
DoDt les laiTtHis fen estre a mesaise. 
(Le Moniage GuiUaume, seconde iMactioa, 716-18-) 
Forporue toi qu'il pona faire. 
Cod la porra a soi atraire, 
Cai n'oae aler en sa contree. 
(U FoUe Tristan, p. 87, 11. 51-53.) 
Cf. tbe verbal derivatives porptns (Enea«, 127, quoted above), forpaat, for- 
P^uemtta (subMantive and adverb), and pcrptiai}. 
ForpiOa^ (cf. parpUkr), to tiead upon, trample: 

Recueillier ses povres vestemens parpSla de(a et dela par tore desBoubz lea 
pan desautrea. 

(Godefroy) 
P«rpiaUitr, to diacusa, explain: 

La tnuaon a oi porplaiditr. 
(Godefroy) 
Pofplamter, to plant, cover completdy: 

Mais les gemma funt grant luuis, 
Dnm purflania esttU li mura. 
(Godefroy) 
Gudln et hireta]ge anqU et pcmpiantl de vingnobles et iddneun atbres poi- 
taot fault. 

(Ibid.) 
Lmi jette aes yeuh au comble du temple et voyt tout en icdle mankie que le 
iona istoU pourpiantt de glayves, le del m eattnt pouipendu. 

(Itud.) 
Cf , the verbal derivative porpUmUmttit. 

Porpoindri, to cover (probably with aome kind of quilted material or the 
Uke): 
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Pour tme journee du recouvteur et d'un vitze ^vecquca hn qui fomfmniraU 
Ia maison J. de Ik M. 

(Godetioy) 
Past parL, porpoitii, embroideTed: 

Remis est en un auqueton 
Parpoint d'un vermeil dchtcHi. 
(Le Roman de True, 10227-28.) 
Et Guivnz, qui mout les coojot, 
De coutes forpeinia qu"!! ot 
Fist un lit feire haut et lone 
(Erec et Eiude, 5141-430 
Cf . the veibal derivatives porpoinU, pout point (d . alao farpoinU and parpoiiiti, 
porpoigneor, pcrpoigmUr, and porpoindtor. 
Pvrpointitr, to embroider, stitch: 
Ce houit est fait de paille longue entre toilles fort porpoincttesde cordesde 

(Godefroy) 
Sur une ccHste de aamin tainct en escailate pmupoinctee de £1 d'or et de fil 
d 'argent 

(Ibid.) 
Forporter, to cany: 

De courre par la vile povrporfant sa keneule. 

(Godclroy) 
Nu3 chapelier de feutie ne puet poiirporter tet denreea pai Paiia. 
(Ibid.) 
FlguralMy, to show, signify, present, require: 
Solom ceo qe knir diaitre nuale le purporte. 

(Ibtd.) 
Faites le venii en voitie presence, a ones coment il perperUra son daim 
centre lui. 

(Ibid.) 
U tu li feras sa dreituie. 
Ceo que li fieus quieR e porporte, 
U j'a ta tene n'iert si forte 
Qu'il at t'i vienge queire e prendre. 

(Ibid.) 

Cf. the verbal mibatantivea porport and porporlant. Cf. alao English purport (verb 
and substantive). 

Ptrprmdrt (cf. parprendre), to occupy, seise, take possesion of: 
Fienez mil Frans de France nostre tere, 
Si purpraia les destrelE e les tertres. 
(La Chanson de Roland, 804-5.) 
De la contree unt porprUes les parx. 
, (Ibid. 3332.) 
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n ft bit tnire sub le pout, 
oa bretesdm montent ammit 
et perpraienl k beripm. 

{Eneas, 3723-25.) 
Veient Jeruaalem, une tdtet antive: 
LI joiz (ut bds et ders; heifoeiKM oat ^^«t. 

(KarU Reise, 109-10.) 
Soi Babiloine porpraineni lor est&l. 
(La Mort Aymeri At Narbonne, 660.) 
Tot ont perpris h. dt£ et lo bore, 
La forteresce et la plus haute tor. 

(Ibid., 1571-72.) 
Des ruea ont loz les auvenz porpru. 

(Lea Narbonnais, 1943.) 
Nepurquant en cele quaite 
Ewe duce e mer i parte, 
E gastine enscnwnt 
De la quarte part purprail. 
(Simuud de Freine, le Roman de Phil., 937-40.) 
Outre Tamise est I'oz alee: 
Li im porprtmaU la valee 
Et U autre montent I'angarde. 
(Cligfo, 1491-93.) 
Cf. the verbal derivatives porprmance, porprenetnail (cf. alio parpreademtnt), por- 
prtsvre, pcrprite (cf. also parprise), porprisen (cf. also parprison), and porprtttKft. 
Cf . English purpretlure and purpHst. 
Pofjuem, to seek, search for: 

Preu i aras qant I'aniot i pcrqitrs. 

(Raoul de Cambrai, 5652.) 
"Idalades sui: s'or ne parquitr 
"Aucun cofiseil qui m'ait meatier, 
"Uorz sui en &n, jol sal e sent. 

(Le Roman de Troie, 17729-31.) 
Or vient quaresmes, une sainte saison, 
Fasque flone et la Surrection, 
Qu'il nos covient parjuene garison 
Et des vlartdes de txa vlvie puissm. 
(Le Moniage Guillaume, seoonde redaction, 325-28.) 
S'eoOT et vostre volantf 
Porjuis, se Deus me domt santil 
(Yvain, 3659-60.) 
Cf. the verbal substantive porqttise. 

PorsdgMv, to mai^ with the sign of the cross, bless: 
Et apiela les evesques et les aichevesquea del pais et lour dist: Slgnoui, il 
convient que patrrittgnUs et benissies cea si^es ou dl pieudoume serront 
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(Heilin, n, 67, Puis ft Ulridi.) 
DoDt poi^tif S*ias Leuimi LuctUe ct »pKt prut aigue ea un valaad et ri 
diit: Toutnccsroaeiaoiitlavecspu'CMifesxioa. 
(Godefroy) 
Icelui jor que le rois dut coucbki, 
.n. arceveskn i ot & poneigiiUr. 
(HAL) 
Penitrt, to pursue, ae^ penecute: 

Par U batuUe le porsiaU: 
Sa mart porduce e quiert e vueut. 
(Le Ronui de Tme, 11599400.) 
Far tant s'en est apcrceOx 
VdUxBS, u Its a porteUt. 

(Eneas, 5121-22.) 
Quant nous soines auiz bonnes villes, 
Noui faiacHis ks ficm hapan; 
Mail aulz dianqn droictz demy liqnn 
A PMinuytir filles et femmea. 
(Recuea general des Sottiei, m, p. 95, IL 229-32.) 
Haterel pcttrtiaatd denieie. 
Sans poil, blanc et gros de mankR^ 
Sour le cote un peu reploiant. 
(Adam k Bossu, Le Jcu de la FeuilUe, 126-28.) 
Cf. tbe veibal derivatives portuU, pornaie (cf. Engliah futttiit), poramvee, per- 
sunemait, penidtor, portuivabU, etc 
Porsoipiier, to tare for, watch over: 

Si in ladicte vilk de Bethune si bien dcSendue et pourtenpui que let FUmuu 
n'y cmquistrent rieat. 

(Godefroy) 
Cf. the verbal nibstantive porsain. 

PoraMrt (d. portoudrt), to pay endrely: 

Et M de nient Ten defaloit, de quanque dii est dit et deviaet. .... jou 
li lendercne et fonorrrie tout le domage qu'il i aioit par me detaute. 
(Godefroy) 
Et de ceat aquest est li siie* TliierTis bien paiec et porioU. 

(Ibid.) 
A TCDoncU a exception de monnoie non eue, oon receue, non a li paie H pomr- 
tchu. 

(Ibid.) 
Fortatter, to feel, sound, examine: 
Ele le poTlatUi, et tiova qu'il avrat Teapaulle hocB du Uu. 

(Auccaosb et Nicolette, p. 31, L 10.) 
n le taste et retaste, portask. 

(Godefroy) 
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Et de son dnt propre atouchoit 
£t pourtastoit la. maladie. 
(Ibid.) 
Porlaiir, to poosess, keep, preserve: 
Aiteviu idl meesme peccheui e abundant el mede ptirtitidreiil rididsei. 

(Godefroy) 
Quicnnque maisons, champs ou autres possessions de boigcns aura acquis ou 

porteitit, il par ndson des dioses acqubes ou portemut, doit faire 

(Ibid.) 
Portracitr, to veAi 

Cde Fresmde pourkaca 
Par son en^ et pourtraia 
Que Celpris estra^ Waasonte. 
(Godefroy) 
Portroilier, to se^ contrive, ixindude; to pursue: 
Mere Deu, la pus portraUas. 
(Godefroy) 
Del achat de Bulbon fiU U (ait portraUies. 
(Ibid.) 
Mais a Jut portraiUa, 
Par un sien varlet propre astoit Q e^es. 
(Ibid.) 
PonoKter (act and reflex.), to extol, boast ezces^vdy: 
Trestuz despisent autri dis 
' E ^Hrwntent les bona escrix. 

(Godefroy) 
(H) tt pounenlml ordinairement qu'il luy mAngeroit plustost tout son bleu. 

(Ibid.) 
Pontoir, to examine, be careful of, provide, make provision for: 
n sevent bien que il porvatnt. 
(Le Roman de Troie, 19940.) 
A honte, a mal e a dolor 
E a eissil e a torment 
E a peril de tote gent 
SenmtlivT^: lideul'otreient, 
Qu'ensi I'esguardcnt e fontient. 

(Ibid., 27216-20.) 
E a Deu ki tut puneil 
Seit ki al del venir ddt, 
Cil ne purrad faillir mie 
D'aver pardurable vie. 
(Simund de Fieine, Le Roman de PhJL, 1543-46.) 
La manire^wmer 
C<>ment jol frai deviCr. 
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(Ibid., Vie de Saint Georges, 1579-80.) 
Una dens chevalien qui porvit 

Laletre,ulialeUe 

(U Roman de Ia Rose ou de GuilUume de VkAt, 1013-14.) 
De luin a luiu vimt chemiiiant 
Ela rocte b1 iri puneant. 
(Thomas, Tiistan, 1211-12.) 
Cf. the verbal derivatives porveima, pomeemenl, porveor, porveatie, pcrvtMemeiU, 
etc Cf. also English purvey, purneic, purvtyanct, and pitmyor, 
fervittr {^villir), to abuse, insult: 
n se commencha a blasmer et a hounir et a pvurtHUr et dire a tea "^^^ff, 

(Merlin, U, 170, Paris & Ulrich.) 
Les dealdaus, ks lurenesses qui end ont mou(t) eacu aviUeni et porvillit. 
(Ibid., II, 23S.) 
Cf. the vert»l substaative pcnil. 

PeurbotiUUer, -bovillir (cf. parboillir), to bdl thoroughly; 
Apres lui (ust la teste capee et esc&rtelee et tous les autres sdgneurs ausd et 
pimrbimliei. 

(Godefroy) 

Hericot de mouton. Desptdex le par petites jneces, puis le mettes pombmdir. 

(Ibid.) 

II est Inns plus rechign£ 

Que n'est ung r^nard paarbouilly. 

(Ibid.) 

Pmircaoir (cf. Latin pereipio), to see, perceive: 

Quand poiiTfetiretU I'ensagne. 
(Godefroy) 
Poureslendre, reflex, (cf. poreslendre), to extend: 

Jusques Bu liu ouquel nous aviemes proposf de fonder et bin un arc de piere 
qui se pouratendist oultie le Deule. 

(Godefroy) 
Com il se pouratatil (Ic bins) jusques au bonnes que jc i ai fait mettre. 

(Ibid.) 
Fourfumer, to perfume. 

There must have been an Old French parfumer, as indicated by the verbal 
derivatives parfumaison, parfumemeiii, parfumier, though it is not found. It is 
interesting to compare the form of this word in the other Romance Languages: 
Italian bos profumart, while Spanish shows perfumar. 

Et faceut pourfumer leur lis et leur cambres de linaloes, de mine. 

(Godefroy) 
Furckarpr, to load oon^^telyi 

La gent des Cine Ports et de Bayonne et autres de la marine d'EneJeterre et 
dlilande, alierent a Buidmux a vendues, pvrchargir marchandement, si comeila 
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aokoent fure, les maieUes de la navie d'Eogleteire, de Bayoiuie, 

diriande ne se voloicnt mie purckarpr, msis pul U> doute dea Nonnana ne se chai- 
gcrent fon que & la moyU. 

(Godefroy) 

SUMMARY 

To sum up: from the foregoing classifications, we see tiiat the most 
usual force of the prefix pi>r- in Old French was its intensive one, 
assumed through its confusion with the prefix pw-. Of the seventy- 
three verbs which have been clasafied, I have registered twenty-two 
in which it means fotik, out, before, and fifty-one in which it has the 
intensive force of par-. 

Therefore, comparing por- with its Latin ancestor pro-, it is evi- 
dent (1) that the former lost, to a considerable extent, the charac- 
teristic signification of forth, out, before, of the latter; and (2) that the 
ronfusion with the prefix par- was so considerable as to extend its 
influence to more than two-thirds of the verbal compounds with por-, 
thereby making the intensive force of por- its most usual one. 

It is interesting to note that, of the only seven Old French verbs 
which came into Modem French with the prefix por-, one retains the 
idea of forth: portraire, "repr&enter"; and six retain the intensive 
force: pourchasser, "poursuivre avec ardeur," pourfendre, "fendre 
compKtement," pourparler (a substantive in Modem French), "con- 
f&ence en vue de se mettre d'accord," pourpenser, "m^diter longue- 
ment," poursuivre, "suivre de prfes pour atteindre quelqu'un ou pour 
obtenir quelque chose," and pourvoir, " aviser aux mesures nicessaires, 
mettre en possession de ce qui est n^cessaire." 

SPECIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS CASES 
1. Pakfont 
The adjective parfont is another case of the confusion of por- and 
par-, which has already been discussed at length. French inherits 
from Latin profond, 'deep,' and fond, 'bottom.' It seemed necessary 
to the speakers to establish relations between the two words, and the 
apparent one was that the fond of profond meant the adjective sense 
most analogous to 'bottom' — ^which was 'deep,' thus creating a syn- 
onym of the Latin compound profundus. This made pro- absolutely 
unintelligible, and it remained only to change it to par- to produce a 
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satisfactory form; thus we have the resulting parfont with its sense of 
deep, very deep. It is worthy of note that the meaning was perforce 
altered with the form. \Kth the enlightenment of the 16th Century, 
the word resumed not only its original form profond, but also its orip- 
nal meaning, deep. It will be observed that the Latin has both a 
profundere and a perfundere, with similar meanings. Old French has 
a prafonder and a profondir; a parfonder, a parfondir, and a parjondre, 
also with similar meanings. 

Examples of parfotU are numerous in Old French; I quote a few of 
them: 

Et pTcgnet ime cuve qui seit graode ct parfondt 
SI la facet lasei de si que as espondes. 
(Karls Heise, 569-70.) 
Et de sarda contieval n vit le ioask mout parfont et mout roide s'ot mout Rnut 

(Aucasain et Nicolette, p. 20, U. 9-U.) 
Dea pastoriax ae part tost 
d entia el parfotU bos. 

(Ibid., p. 27, 523, IL 4-5.) 
Halt sunt li pui e tenebrus e grant, 
Ij val parfunt c les ewes curane. 

(La Chanaon de Roland, 1830-31.) 
Passent cez puis et cez loches plus haltea, 
Cez par/ma vals, cez destreiz anguisablea. 

Clbid., 3125-26.) 
Quant uea veient, td ont grant dote 
que men parfondt nes tranaglote. 

(Eneas, 303-4.) 
Et par dessoz a la reonde 

Coroit une ev« mout ^or/imA 

(Erec et Enide, 5373-74.) 
Ouis ce gist an U chartie, qu'eit parfmuU et 

(Orson de Beauvais, 287.) 
Pub en alas enc el desert porfoiU. 
(Lb Hort Aymeti de Narbonne, 1468.) 
Giant est li eve et parfont sont 11 bi£. 
(La Prise de Cordies et de Sebille, 1330.) 
Halt sont ti mur et parfoni li toat. 
(Ibid., 1522.) 
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2. The PREPOSinoN For- m CouposmoN 
I have listed below (xrtaiD words begmning with for-, where pre- 
sumably we have to deal with the prepodtion rather than tbe prefix. 
These words* are mentioned only lest the reader mi^t wonder at not 
finding them fuUy treated; but we are dealing with the prefix par- 
and not the preposition. 

1. The preposition por in composition with nouns. 

Pourcats, -lans, a. kind of tax; cau, in modem Fieoch, is the tax p«yable in 
order to be an elector and eHgiUe for election. 

Porcojile (foiircomple), settlement of an account. 

Parfin,aid. 

PimrmtU, malioe, grudge. 

Pourpol, bar of a carriage to which the horses' traces aic attadied. 

PorparUe, diaie of an inheritance. 

PoarstuU, -iieuUe, part of a door or wall. 

Portemai, -terrier, tenant, farmer. 

PmtrUmr (fiorbmer), drcumference, circular gallery. 

In the case of some of these words, we cannot be sure that we have 
not the derivative of a lost verb; the sense is our only indication, 
and that is by no means final. Neither, for that matter, are we sure 
that some of the verbs already treated are not, themselves, forma- 
tions on the preposition in composition with a substantive. Yet it is 
evident that, the moment the verb comes into existence, ^^r-must 
be regarded as a prefix, even though but secondarily. 

H. The preposition por in composition with pronouns. 

Pvrotc, adv., therefore, on account of that, in exchange for that. For its use 
Id Buch eqiressions as obr poroec (aller cherdier) and emoicr potote (envoyer dwi- 
cher), in vUch the second dement is lost sigjit of, d. G. Paris, Rmn. VI, 58&-90. 

Pot quei, fonrquoi, conjunc., for which, for which reason. It is used also as a 
substantive and as an inteirogative adverh. 

m. The preposition par in composition with adjectives. 

Porquant, adv., coi account of that, however; d. the negative ne furjitaiit, 
nevertheless. 

PorUaU, adv., on account of that, therefore; d. porUmt qm, because, provided 
that, and the ne^tlve m portani, nevertheless, in ^te of that. 

3. Vekbal Derivatives 
The following are osten^Iy examples of words which, in the Old 
Frfflch period, were tmderstood as verbal derivatives. Whether they 

'CL ilrc Hodon Fnaeh pooiboin, !b irhldi pour b tlw pmmdtlaa. 
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were really derivatives of pmirfigurer and pormoldre which have left 
no trace, or whose traces have not yet been discovered, or whether 
they were fonned by analogy to existing derivatives of other words, 
it would be vain to assume. 

Pourfpiracum, repteseotatkiD: 

Que couveoabte cboae fut que Juus Christ d 
fust moit, nuis &taidist jusques au tiers jour, . 

d«s clioses It Tcstorei 

(Godefroy) 

Pourmticmait, giuiding, crushing: 

Tout poui le bl£ du pain que pour le poumalemait du nv^- 
(Gwlefroy) 

WORDS WTTH BOTH PRO- AND POR- IN OLD FRENCH 

Id Old French there were certain words which had both pro- and 
por-: some, on the one hand, whose usual prefix was por-, and a few, 
on the other hand, which usually had pro-. With the revival of 
learning in the 16th Century, the scholarly classes were frequently 
moved to choose the form with pro- of words which had both pro- and 
por-. The struggle between the two, however, was not always in 
favor of pro-, for we find a small number of words which in the early 
tongue had enjoyed both prefixes, and were bequeathed to the modem 
vocabulary with only por-. 

The following list will show the words which bad both prefixes in 
Old French (the first form mentioned being the more frequent): 

porceinte and prDcdnte 
[Kocessioii and porsesdon 
procesuoimftl and pourcesdcHinal 
pouicevoir and procbevoir 
porchader and prochader 
porchaa and prochas 
porcois and procoun 
procurer and pouicurer 
porfendre and profendre 
porferir and proferii 
potfil and profil 
porfileure and profileure 
profitaace and pourfitance 
profitant and pouifitant 
profitos and poifibnu 
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porf(»tmietit and prof orcement 
porforder and proforccr 
pocgarder and progardet 
pofgawBiid pouigme 
poigetenKnt and pTojetement 
pofgeter aDd progetei 
potioignement and proli^ii|pieme&t 



porioQgance and prolon^^tx 
porlongement and prolongemeat 
porlongjer and prolon^er 
pormenement and promenement 
poimenet and promener 
pormeneur and promeneur 
ponnenoir and promen<^ 
prometement and punnettement 
promovoir and pounuovMr 
pconondei' and pomoncbier 
poioCerte and proferte 
pouroSe and piofe 
pocofrir aad prof rii 
poiparler and pn^Miler 
poipens and iHopens 
poipenser and propensei 
, pocport and pnqKHiTt 
potportci and proportei 
praportionner and poipordonner 
propos and poipost 
proposeinent and porposeroent 
proposer and poiposer 
poiprendt« and pmprendre 
{Kosecudon and poiMqudon 
pondvre and prcoivre 
porsuivance and pnwuiance 
portendre and pioteodre 
portraire and protiaice 
portrait and protrait 
portiaiture and protraicturc 
porveable and proveuaUe 
porveance and proveance 
provenjr and pouTvenit 
porveoii and provoir 
porvcoT and proveur 
proviuon and pourriaioii 
provoquement and porvodiement 
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THE FATE OF THE FOREGOING WORDS 
Of the foregoing pairs of words, sixty in number, tMrty-one were 

lost to Modem French, eighteen came in with pro-, and eleven with 

per-. 

Those resulting in pro- are the following: 



procurer 

poifil (Mod. Fr. pTofil) 

piofitant 

porgeUr (Mod. Fr. piojeter) 

porioDgemeDt (Mod. Fc. protongement) 

porloDgier (Mod. Fr. prdongei) 

piomener (Mod. Fi. promener) 

poimeneur (Mod. Fr. promeneut) 

ponnenoir (Mod. Fr. pFomenoir) 

piomovoii (Mod. Fr. promouvoir) 

pitHMmder (Mod. Ft. prononcer) 

proportioiuier 

proposer 



The following liave resulted in por-. 

porchacier (Mod. Fi. pourchusei) 

poichas (Mod. Fr. pourdhas) 

porE«ndre (Mod. Fr. pourf cndre) 

pocparlei {Mod. Fr. pourparler, sttiatamlhe) 

porpenser (Mod. Fr. pourpenaer) 

pordvrt (Mod. Fr. pourauivre) 

pomaire 

portrait 

poTtiaitme 

porveioT (Mod. Fr. pourvoir) 

porveor (Mod. Fr. pounroyeur) 

It will be observed that the words in Old French occurring more 
frequently with pro- have resulted in pro- in Modem French; and 
likjewise, those having por- more frequently in Old French have resulted 
in por- in Modem French, in the majority of cases. No doublets 
analogous to English purpose and propose have come into Modem 
French: a choice has been made distinctly for one prefix or the other. 
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WORDS WITH PJJO-' IN OLD FRENCH 
The following is a list of pro- words in Old French : 
proBTCniT, to arrUe, happen, occur; 
pIDcedaiice, procedure, process; 
procedement (nibat. & adv.), mamur 0/ ptBceedUtg, prMtiurt; iMccumaiy, i 



[ooceder, -cedir, to advance, proceed; proceed against some tmt at lv»; 

procedeuz, litigioiu; 

jKOCxdure, procedure; 

ptiMXi, devdopment, progress, suit [at law); 

proccsser, to pursue, march in procession; 

proceasif , rdatiag la suiti; 



processiramure, -nkr (adj. ft subst) , rdatrng to processions; processional; 

[»vcesu(»muremeiit, in procession; 

procenioQiial (adj. ft subst) , rOaling U> processions; processional; 

ptDCeamtHinel, relating to processions; 

proceasicnuielleiiient, in procession; 

proceaaure, action, procedure; 

fiwxaaMB, extension or prolongation of some part (loUogical terra) j 

pioddoice, pToddence; 

[Hodamat, proclamation; 

piDclamatian, proclamation; 

prodamer, to prodaim; 

prodameur, prodaimer; 

pmdif, indined, leaning forward; 

prodJvemcQt (adv.), following one^s inclination; 

proclivit£, prodivity, indination; 

procrastination, prcraslination; 

prodastioer, lo procrastinate; 

procteateur (adj.), begetting, producing; 

procreation, procreation; 

procreative (subst.), faculty of reproducing; 

piocner, to procreate, beget; 

procumber, to be osertumed, bend aver; 

procural, concerning procuration, pamer; 

procurateur, agent, attorney, solicitor; 

procuration, procuration, acquisition; office of purveyor of a toment; 

procuiat(»re, concerning procuration; 
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procure, procaraHon; 

procnrannt, procmemaU; 

procureor, ofoa, aUonuy, solicitor; 

fxixarec, to procure; 

procimour, precursor, }orer»mntr; 

producteur (subst. & adj.), guiie, conductor; produeti»e; 

pioductif , proiuctiae; 

producticHi, produdioH, proposition; 

produire, lo product; 

produisable, producible; 

produiwui, productive; 

produit, product; 



ptijeniineiit, promineul, projecting; 

prafectice, coming by succession; 

profecdou, profeelion, advance; 

profectional, retttting to advtncemeiU; 

proference, pronunciation; reeenue, product; 

proferer, to Prefer, utter; 

profession, profession, deUaration; 

proficiacent (adj.), setting out, departing; 

profil. Profile; 

profiler, lo pro/He; 

piofiser, to border, liem; 

profiler, to advance, miAt process; 

profond (&dj. ft nibst.), deep; depth; 

IHt>[ondG(^, depHi; 

profondement, deeply; 

profonder, -dii, lo deepen, search into, sound; 

profondeur, de^; 

protondiaaeaeat (aubit.), deepening, sounding, fathoming; 

prof oadisfdiae, tery deep; 

profondtt£, depth; 

profoadure, depth; 

pnfier (reflex.), lo ojfer or present omfs self; 

profuge, r«/(if «,- 

profugue (suhtt.), fugiiift; 

prohn, profuse; 

profuaement, profusely; 

prof UKUT, squanderer; 

progene, -genie, progeny, ojspring; 

progeniel, geneHcol; 

progenier, to beget, engfindcr; 

ptogenitei, lo beget, engender; 
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progeniteur, progaulor, OMtttor; 
progres, prepeu; 
progcMK, progrta, proxratiim; 
progreidf, pnpettiie; 
progression, progreKuit; 



proigi^, to layer (vwmJ, inereate; 

prolndivU, vndmitd; 

projection, prajeelion; 

projectoire, laxatke; 

projectuie, /uriionlol prigtctio* (ardiitectunl tcmi); 

projet, prajectuM, projict; 

projeter, la prajtct, fia»; 

pTolation, prolation, ntUrance; 

prolixe, prolix; 

prolixemcnt, proiidy; 

prolixity, prolisity; 

prolocuteur, orator, lawytr; 

prolocution, disamrse; 

pndong, dday, postponemeitl; 

prolongitioa, proUmgation, protracHon; 

prolongeur, prolongfr; 

prokmgie, delay; 

prdongier, U> prohnt, esiend, retard; 

prolude, prdudt; 

promain, promenade, vaUl; 

pciMneuide, promenade, watt; 

promener, lo take out, lead about; 

promeoeur, milter, ptdatriim, ridtr; 

promenoii, tmlt, promenade; 



promcsse, premise; 

prometsge, promise; 

prometement, promiie; 

promettnir, -meteiesM, one wAo promttt; 

promettre, tc promite, command; 

prominent, projeelini; 

promiason, promise, proiontatioH; 

promonttnre, promontory; 

promoter, to ttrgt (some one) to do somMint; 

prMnoteur, promoter; 

promotion, promotion; 

promouvtHT, -movtur, to promote, adtanee, prop<ue; 

promovement, insHgaiion; 
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promoveur, fromoltr; 

piXMnuIgateur, pranndiator; 

piomulgBdoii, promulgallimi 

piomulguer, la promulgale; 

pioauitatkMi, ckente, permit t aliim; 

pnmoDfable, frotiomictablt; 

pnmonce, prt mm ciaHon; 

piODOncemcnt, sentence, dteinom, proHttHcuitutt; 



proDond&tion, pnmundation, judgment, iedntn; 

proooDder, -cer, to pronataice, declare; 

proorder, to begin te speak; 

piopagateur, propagator; 

ptqMgatkm, propagation; 

piop$fiei, to propagate; 

^opaginer, to propagate; 

pmptaaou, propensity, inclination; 

propofiement, project, deiign; 

pn^Ktidonnabilitf, proportion; 

propotdODoable, proportionate; 

propordonnitblement, proportionally; 

pFopordon, proportion; 

proportionnallU, proportionablenett; 

pn^xntiotiueement, proportionaBy; 

proportioimel, proportionate; 

proportioimemeiit, proportioning; 

propoitionner, io proportion; 

propcM, resoluiion, design, purpose; 

propoMnt, proposer, propounder; 

propose (aubsL & adj.), proposition; respited, decided; 

pnqxwement (subst. 8c adv.), intention, design, resoi^tion; designedly, ealmty; 

piopoKi, te propose, project, maintain; 

pn^MseuT, Horraior, proponnder; 

pn^wsitUMi, proposition, resolution; 

pn4>ugnacle, ramporf, d^ensive vark; 

pcapvigiMrar, defender; 

prcfHignatMie, ntrenckment, d^ense; 

pioTogatioii, prorogation, prolongation, delay; 

prarogement, prorogation; 

pioioger, to prolong, dday; 

piorompTt, to nukforwtrd, spread out; 

pioBciiptioii, proscription; 

piaacrire, to proscribe; 
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pimecuter, to pursue, prosecalt; 
ptoeecudoD, fursuil; 
proaecutif, anmecUd, cottteaitm; 
^uaequer, ta pittsue, seek; 
proaHeT, le dash, ruth forward; 
pmapect, prospect, aspect, view; 
proqiectif (adjOj proipedite; 
proq)ective (mbit.), perspective, view; 
prostetnant, prostrating; 
prostematioQ, prostration, lAeisance; 
proeteniemeiit, proslraUon; 
profiterner, to destroy, mertkrow; to proftrate, bow; 
prosterneut, cimgiieror; 
[Kostituer, to prostitute; 
pT06titutiiHi, prostitution; 
pToetracdon, prostration; 
protecter, to protect; 
protecteur, pr^ector; 
protection, protection; 
protfger, to protect; 
proteUtion. dday; 
protekr, to iday, proloHt; 
protest, pTotestaiion; 

protestant (adj. & subsL), priOe^ir^ profestant; 
protestatioD, protestation; 
portatatoire, rdatimg to a protestation; 
protester, to protest, dedare; 
protetiteur. protester; 
protraction, representation, dday; 
protuberant, protuberant; 
piovaii], young shoot, sprout (of [dauts, vines); 
pToveaille, provision; 
provenance, origin, source; 
provemr, to arrhe, happen; to bdong; 
provent, product; 
provide, prudent, provident; 
ptovidenunent, providently; 
piovideniie, providence, foresifht; 
provident, provident, prudent; 

provignable, that which can be layered (ol plants, vino); 
provignement, layering (oi vines, etc); 
provigneur, layerer (of vines, etc.); 
provigneure, progeny, ogspring; 
jMQvigmer, to multiply by small sprouts; 
r, to direct, a 
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provueur, dktdar, admndslralar; 
proviMon, pmuion, feresigit; 
provukMuiel, pmitienal; 
proviauuer, (a slock, t*ptty; 
provisioimeui, purrtyor; 
IKaviscdre, provitional; 
provocateur, -ternw, protehtr, itutitater; 
proTOcstU, profoUng; 
pmrnoUiaa, pnroealioin 
provoatoire, propoking; 
piovoquement, provocation, itoHgalum; 
provoquer, Ut pratohe; 
provoqueur, prov(Atr,-i$utifator; 
provulgation, pradamatioit; 
provulguer, (o'pracUdm, dittige. 

WORDS WITH PRO- WHICH HAVE COME OVER INTO MOD- 
ERN FRENCH 
The following is a list of ^o- words which have come over into 
Modem French: 

procider piodtiit 



pnxi* proteunent 

procesiif proi&vt 



processbniuiie profil 

procesaoiinal profile! 

pfocMRODnd prafond 



piocenui probadiEUT 

procUmatkn prohisfment 

ptoduoer progite 

prodiviti progiestif 

procrteteur progies&on 

procr6atioD projection 

procr6er projecture 

procumteut IKojet 

procumtioD projeter 

procurer prolize 

procureur prolizement 

producteur proliiiti 

productif piobngaitiaii 

production prolongement 

produue prdoDgei 
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promCDOir proacnre 

pntmeue piaatenutim 

[Moroetteur prostemement 

pTomettre prostoner 

prominent jmwtituei 

pxanisdon piostitudon 

promoDtoire prostiation 



invmotion protectioa 

promouvoir ptotiget 

promulgation protestant 

promulguer protestation 

prouon(Bble protester 

[ffoDoncer protCt 

pronondation i»otub6taDt 

IMopagateur provenance 

propagation provenir 

propager providence 

|X(^>easion provignement 

proportion provigner 

pn^MTtioiiDalitJ provin 

{Vt^tortionnel proviaeur 

prapOTtJonuteeat provision 

pn^>ortionner proviwuinel 

IHopos provisrare 

imipasant provocateur 

propoaer provocatioQ 
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NEW WORDS WITH PRO- IN MODERN FRENCH 
The following list comprises the new words with pro- in Modem 
French: 

pnctdt piosecteui 

profectif proEpectui 

professer prostituteur 

profusion protectioiuiiste 

prc^faiture piotectorat 

ptogiesur proteataodsine 

progresiivemeiit protuMrance 

proje<:dle protuteur 

promineiice providenBel 

pnxniner piovidentidlnnait 

propagtuide proviaioniieUement 

proposable piovisoiretnent 

propuUeui provisorat 



proragatif provoctmt 

pioscripteur 
I find that thioughout the whole period the prefix pro- is essentially 
learned; that it does not share, to any great extent, the tendency to 
the confusion with par-. It is inteiestii^ to observe the growth of 
pro- with the diffusion of learning; in short, of the words with both 
prefixes in Old French which came into Modem French, we find 
62% qjedalizing to pro- (in comparison with 38% in the case of por-), 
48% of the Old French exclusively pro' words surviving (in compari- 
son with 8)^% in the case of por-), and 31 new words introduced with 
pro-, a thing which manifestly occurred very rarely with por-: there 
are two new words introduced — fourfrndeur and pourltcher. In addi- 
tion, although the number of words with pro- is greater in Old French 
than in Modem French, the numerous losses of these Old French words 

are due to a different cause from that which has diminished por 

namely, to their learned character, and consequent comparative rarity 
of occurrence in pc^ular speech. 
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PaF-, 141. 
Parfont, 167. 
Parpaie, 149. 
Parpomt, 149. 
Per-, 141. 
Peraequare, 149. 
Peqiacare (-gare), 149. 
Peipagatio, 149. 
Perpungere, 1^. 
Por-, 141. 
Poraler, 153. 
Porardeir, 153. 
Porardre, 153. 
Porbatre, 153. 
PorceiDdre, 143. 
Porcerchier, 153. 
Porchader, 154. 
Porchangier, 155. 
Porchanter, 155. 
Porconte, 169. 
Porcorre, 155. 
Porcoudre, 155. 
Porcovrir, 155. 
Porcuidier, 155, 
Porfaire, 156. 
Porfendre, 156. 
Porferir, 143. 
Porfenner, 156. 
PorBchier, 143. 
Porfiler, 144. 
Por6n, 169. 
Porforder, 156. 
Porfomir, 157. 
Porgarantir, 157. 
Porgarder, 157. 



Porgesir, 144. 
Poigeter, 144. 
Por^uster, 157. 
Poiguaitier, 157. 
Porlire, 157. 
Forloignier, 158. 
Porlongier, 158. 
Pormener, 144. 
Former, 142, note 2. 
Poroec, 169. 
Potofrir, 158. 
Poroindre, refiex., 145. 
Porpaie, 149. 
Porpwer, 149. 
Porparler, 159. 
Porpartie, 169. 
Porpeindre, 145. 
Porpendre, 145. 
Porpenser, 160. 
Poijaller, 161. 
PoTpisser, 145. 
Poiplaidier, 161. 
Por^danter, 161. 
Porpoindre, 161. 
Porpointier, 162. 
Porporter, 162. 
Porposer, 145. 
Porprendre, 162. 
Porquant, 169. 
Porquerre, 163. 
Por quoi, 169. 
Porriger, 145. 
Porsachier, 146. 
Porsalllir, 146. 
PoTseigmer, 163. 
Poreembler, 142, note 2. 
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Index (continued) 



Porseoir, 146. 
PoraivTe, 164. 
Forsoigniex, 164. 
Porsoldre, 164. 
Portant, 169. 
Portaster, 164. 
Portcndre, 146. 
Portenir, 165. 
Porterrien, 169. 
Portxader, 165. 
Portraire, U7. 
PortnaUer, 165. 
Portrayer, 148. 
Porvantet, 165. 
Porveoir, 165. 
PorvUer, 166. 
Pour-, 141. 

Pourbellir, 142, iiote'2. 
Pourbondir, 148. 
Pourbouillier, 166. 
Pourcens, 169. 
Pourcevoir, 166. 
Pourchasser, 142. 
Pourestendre, 166. 
Pourfendre, 142. 
Pourfiguracion, 170. 



PouifueiUir, 148. 
Pourfumer, 166. 
Pourl^cher, 142, note 1. 
Pourmal, 169. 
PouimolemcDt, 170. 
Pourpal, 169. 
Pourparler, 142. 
Pourpenser, 142. 
Pourpoint, 149. 
Pours^er, 148. 
Pourseule, 169. 
Poursuivre, 142. 
Pourtour, 169. 
Pourvoir, 142. 
Pro-, 141. 
Proaequare, 149. 
Profundere, 145. 
Propagare, 149. 
Propagatio, 149. 
Piopalam, 148. 
Propolluo, 148. 
Propungere, 149. 
Pur-, 141. 
Purchargir, 166. 
Purfle, 144. 
Purpose, 145. 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING 

A recent writer oa Tbucydides has headed one of his chapters 
The Invasion of Rhetoric. That invasion began earlier than is 
commonly supposed, and I still stand ^t in my view that 
Pindar saw in the school of Sicilian rhetoricians and in the rise of 
epideictic literature a menace to his art. At all events rhetoric 
was the death of lyric poetry. The full reign of consciousness 
began with the accession of what one school considers the dedine 
of pure Hellenism. Such is the doctrine preached by the followers 
of Hartmann, such the view adopted by the disciples of Nietzsche. 
As for later times there can be no question about the dominance of 
rhetoric, and your rhetorician cared for nothing except what 
brought grist to his windmill. There was Dion Chrysostomos, a 
man who stands far above the average rhetorician of his time. 
And yet when he discusses the three tragic poets, he gives the 
preference to Euripides— that rhetorician in verse — as best suited 
for rhetorical purposes. To go back to the so-called classic period, 
there was Cicero. The \6yuK ii^p nal ^tXAiraTpis of Augustus has 
recently found an equitable judge in Professor Sihler, and the 
immense debt the world owes to Cicero has been eloquently set 
forth by Zielinski; and among his debtors are the Hellenists of all 
the ages since. If it had not been for Cicero and men of his way 
of thinking, we should not have had our three great tragic poets, 
or should not have so much of the three great tragic poets to 
study, and we should have been forced to judge Greek tragic 
art by the Pleiad. Now if Cicero had not been so narrow a rhetori- 
cian, if he had not been too firm a believer in a vocational edu- 
cation, he would never have uttered the sentence attributed to 
him by Seneca. "Negat Cicero," says Seneca Ep. Mor. 49: 
"negat Cicero, si duplicetur sibi aetas, habiturum se tempus quo 
legat Jyricos," If he had read the lyric poets there would have 
been flowers of another kind than those that adorn what Momm- 
sen spitefully and unjustly calls the Sahara of his writings. There is 
nothing in Cicero's writings to indicate a first-hand acquaintance 
with the Greek lyric poets. It is true that in writing to Atticus 
he is tempted to show off his Greek and in Att. IX 38, 2 there is a 
fuller version of Pindar fr. 213, but it must have been a familiar 
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6 Vocathnat Tratmng 

quotation, for it has been saved by others. His stock l^daric 
quotation — he uses it three times — Jl^nnvia ofitFiv 'AX^tnw may 
have figured in a Guidebo<^ to Syracuse, just as Pindar's compli- 
ment to Athens still figures in Guidebooks to Greece, where it is 
regularly attributed to Aristophanes. Sappho, what did Ciceio 
know of Sappho? Her effigy figures in the Verrines with their 
extemporized archaetdogy of art. Of Stesichorus he dtes the 
well-known iAk bv/ios >Jtyoi. Four of Cicero's references to the 
Greek lyric poets occur in the Tusculans and have doubtless been 
copied from his Stoic originals, for the Stoics were the most literary 
of the philosophic sects and quoted the poets freely. His only 
favorite is Simonides, and no wonder. Simonides was not only a 
ao<p6t but a oo^urris, and Cicero has given us a translation, such 
as it is, of the poet's most famous q>itaph — a good tag for a funeral 
oration. He tells at let^th the story which makes Simonides the 
inventor of a sysem of technical memory — a system so precious 
to the rhetorician, for memory was one of the five points of the 
rhetorician's art. Lyric poetry is the sap of Greek life. If Cicero 
seems juiceless at times, it is his own fault. His example is a tes- 
timony against all purely vocational training, and yet rhetoric in 
the antique sense was the least narrow of the disciplines, though 
often one of the shallowest. 

Basil L. Gilderslbevb. 
The Johns Hopkins VnmrsUy. 
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NOTES ON THE GREEK PRESENT (IMPERFECT) 
I. 

The present indicative may be used of any extent of time, past 
or future, or both, provided the time of the speaker be included. 
ob yip n rw ft <fixfe, iXX' Ui irortm roxTra, says Antigone of the 
ir/paxre^ KhaiptO*.^ Btup/vhiuna. (Soph. Ant. 454 {[.}, and Humphreys 
translates W rort "from everlasting to everlasting." 

A. For the past this use of the present is illustrated in the 
grammars by ejiamples of t&Xm and the like. Professor Gilder- 
sleeve's Syntax of CUissical Greek, not oblivious of the subordinate 
sentence, adds examples of the i£ oB construction. "The English 
translation is often the progressive perfect" (SCG. 202), but as 
the English progressive perfect may be used to translate the past 
imperfect, past action not continued into the present, caution is 
necessary. So in Eur. Ale. 8 f., h&owfAf^om and hri^i» may be 
translated by the progressive perfect ("have been tending my 
host's kine and watching over the safety of this house until this 
day"), but the action, continued b r65' 4M^as, is now over. The 
time has come for Apollo to leave (XcItio, 23), and in the dastic 
Greek tense system when one has decided to go, one is already on 
the way, and the action may even be regarded as past.* 

Soph. El. 2f.: rw bitlv' l^ri troi 

xofAvTi tttiiaativ ij)v vpddvfMK ^<r9' itt, 
that is, when we were in Crisa. fyr9' and obriSui (1. 4) are past 
imperfects of personal recollection. Jebb translates: "Now thou 
mayest behold with thine eyes all that thy soul hath desired so 
long." Whitelaw: "Now with thine eyes may'st thou behold all 

' Cf. GUderaleeve-Lodge, Lat. Gtaro., 5597, p. 385. Thucydides puts thU 
sentence in the mouth of Pericles, 2 62, 1; thtXimu Si lud rM*. t net iotuXr* 
oCt' abrei t^nrtm Muinfiiinu Irripxor biiir /wrMwi ript fa r^ ifiyA* "^ ^^ ^ ''<>'' 
9pir iUrfoar M' ir r!n kxptiak^ait ta^rulivni^at ^xpm n^ xjMimJifW, d (if Kdrai-p 

«-Xtt/'^>wi t>iii.i Upwr. And then 9i|Xoi. Cf. Xen. An. 7, 6, 23 

AxnOcrar) Wnit olx t» rert ilror d fii) icr\. Hence the "Unreal futures." Cf. 

Eur. Ale. 360. Alcestis is not dead, but rpt< afi' b inipf eartir 

wtrpuTo, (20 f.). Cf. Gildersleeve, A. J. P. X, 90 and especially his review of 
Sobolewski, A. J. P. XIII, p. 503. Soph. Antig. 755 lini irar^p ^', ilror 
Brv* atai A^pariir. "I should have said." As you art my father, I shall not 
say. A future decided against is past and the present is prior past. 
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8 Noies on the Greek Present 

that thy heart desired." Jebb's translation includes a Intimate 
inference not expressed in ffftf*. 

For this use of the present indicative the f£ o9 sentences are 
especially interesting, and they throw a good deal of light on the 
other tenses. Greek grammars, as compared with Latin, are 
neglectful of temporal sentences, though it is in the temporal sen- 
tence, perhaps, that the young student can most easily leani to 
appreciate the use of the various tenses. Antecedent action is not 
generally treated except, perhaps, by a brief paragraph on the 
pluperfect translation of the aorist indicative with (r«S4- Noth- 
ing is said of the overlapping imperfect. Conjunctions meanii^ 
"so long as," "while," are dismissed with a paragraph, though the 
most usual tenses of the indicative and subjunctive nowhere define 
themselves more dearly than in the contrast between the "so long 
as" sentences and the "until" sentences.' As I have nowhere 
found any but the most meagre treatment of the if 08 constructions 
I have thought that an examination of these sentences in some 
detail might not be without interest. 

if ol, and the like, of a definite occurrence in the past, regularly 
take the positive aorist indicative unless the action is continued 
into the present, in which case the positive present indicative or 
pos. pres. perf. indie, is used. (On the durative use of the per- 
fect, see SCG. 203.) The main clause necessarily expresses dura- 
tion. I. When the time stretches from a definite point in the 
past to the speaker's present, inclusive, we have the pos. or neg. 
pres. indie, the neg. aor. indie, the pos. or neg. pres. perf. tndic. 
II. If the time extends from one point in the past to another point 
in the past, the t£ oil sentence takes the aor. indie, and the mun 
sentence takes the past imperfect or pluperf. indie, or with definite 
numbers or the equivalent (cf. SCG. 243), the aorist (e. g., Thuc. 
6, 2, 15); and sometimes one finds a sweeping pos. aor. of total 
negation (Dem. IS, 26). 

I. a. T(emporal sentence:) aor. indie. M(ain sentence:) pos. 
pres. indie. 

II. 8, 295 f., t^ oi. M., k TM 54. 9, 105 f., I( tn tcH, 6n. 
13,778, *{ 06. M.,i«ToM'. Aesch.Eum.24f.,if<^. Soph.Tr., 

* This is the pabulum fumiibed by one widely-used grammir for begin- 
nen: "The context must determine between akile (10 hng at) and tmtil ■» 
transUtiona of lori and lut." Not a word about the tenses. 
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38,i{4^. O. C, 345, t( Snu. M.,<i«f. Eur.Htpp., 34,iTe( w.histor. 
pres. Med. 26, hrtt. M., riv r&yra xp6»w. Troad., 597, Srf. 
At. Eq., 4 f., ^ oi>. M., del. Nub. 528, tf hou. M., k ro^rou. 
Vesp. 888, t£ o&. Hdt. 3, 49,irffrE. M., vw . . . &(i. Lys. 
14, 4, t{ oS. M., xpuTov . . . mvl, pres. partic. Isocr. 12, 98, 
d^' ttrtp. M., Acl Tp&rroiT(u = Tpdrroiwt. Dcm. 9, 1, Lp' o6. 19, 
iup' 4s 4^i^as. M., dvi ra&njt aM)' ToXe/ici)> ipE j'o^oi = xoX^ici. 
[Lys.] 6, 30, l£ Sffcw. M., T&vra t6v xp&vov. 

Ar. Av. 334 f., y^pik tvfxruw, ivtp t^' hyiitr', kir' tfuAfTohiiiuoti 
krphipri, from the time that they were born, they vere bred to be our 
foes (and, of course, have been so ever since). iiAr' (which 
doesn't seem to occur elsewhere in classical Greek)— bnuS^dp^d- 
(ttvmi. If t^c is quite equivalent to k^ of, as L. & S. intimate, 
krpifDl is a "shorthand" perfect. At any rate, "the aorist pro- 
duces an effect of finality akin to the perfect, of which the aorist 
is often the shorthand." Gildersleeve, Problems in Greek Syntax, 
p. 245, footnote. And roSiiuov hpitpt) involves durative futurity. 

b. r. aor. indie. M. neg. aor. indie. 

n. 24, 638, ii oi. M., oCirw. Od. 2, 27, ti<A, M., o6tw. 11, 
168, l^oSrd Tp^ufB.' M., oDn-d) aor. bis and oUr w. pos. perf. 16, 
142, viic *| oB ((px«»)- M-. oC*-"- o- o- aor. inf. 23, 18 f., t^ <& ((fx«T'). 
M., ofcrw. Aesch. Pers., 762, 4{ oC«. M., oM^ww. Soph. EI. 508 
ff., cBtc. M., oC r( «^. Ant. 12, i( irmi. Ai. 661, i| oC. M., oC red. 
At. PI. 85, M *rowr«p. Eq. 644f.,i£oB. M., o6 xtoxor'. Lys. 108 f., 
i£ c^. Hdt. 7, 8a: ^cfrc. M., o{>5afid ku. Thuc. 2, 73, 3, V oS- 
M., 0. O. aor. inf. In Od. 18, 180 f., 

kykntTiv yip tfiol yt 6eol 

S>\taay, t^ ofi ntlitn H/Sij 
fiXcffoi' is an aorist of total negation. I have had no thought of 
beauty since. Cf. Dem. 18, 26, quoted under p. below. 

c. T. aor. indie. M. neg. pres. indie. 

Od. 14, 379 f., *£ oE SiJ. Ar. Lys. 866, i£ o5ir<p. 758, H o5. 
PI. 1113, &<p' <A ^p^ar' if ipx^i. inf- M., obx in. Xen. Mem. 2, 1, 
14, ii oB. M., otSfl% in. Soph. O. T. 757 ff.: 
Jo. TfYX^wt rd vvy TopitP ] 

ob Hfr'' iip' oE yip KfWtv f/XBt Kal Kpdn] 
ffi t' dS' (x*»T« Adiic 7"' AXwUra, 
-^jUitrfwrt -Hp tiiijs X«p^ 0(7<b)' : 
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(bl tXcIoTCW fill Toif' &WWTOS iffTttDi, 

With i,^' oS the main sentence must show continuance or the 
negation thereof, tfucirctve is anacoluthic. With Jocasta's 06 
S^', oiS' tn wiptanf i^' oS ^Xife is in her mind. Print a dash before 
l(uc(r<uff<. Jebb translate itp' oS, "as soon as." 

d. T. aor. indie. M. pos. per/, indie. 

Od. 17, 103=19, 596, t£ o5 (^x^O- Soph. Ant. 562, V^ 
rA srpwr' (<*w). M., O. 0. perf. inf. = perf. indie. Ar. PI. 968, 

Vo9 4p|aro. W. inf. (cf. 1113) 1173, VoS 4i<>(a- 

T« w. Inf. is bracketed by Von Velsen (as reported by Nicolson). 
Av. 322 S> fiiyurrov ^aitaprtSiv tf 6tov Vpiv"?* h<i>, (supply perf. partic. 
w. part. gen.). 1514 f. i^oirtp. M. &t6\u\ip. Xen. Mem. 3, 5, 4, 
iufi' oB, aor. indie. Ws. M., tx roimav. Lys. 1, 7, lireiS^. M., 7ei'bij- 
riu. Deta. 32, 32, &«>' oS ^ip^iiiiv- M., avy&^nai. 

c. r. oor. ifuftc. 2^. fie|. ^er/, indie, 

Xen. An. 7, 8, 4, *E Jrou. M., 0. 0. inf. Isocr. 3, 36, if o5. M. 
neg, ^cun^^ot w. perf. particip. [Dem.] 56, 39, itrru- <Av Stm 
TopioTciTKiu kinpav^ fiiv vtaiv, 6.ip' oC rd xMf ■^'''^ fXn^ Top' 4^' 
; (Interrog. — neg.). 

f. T. pres. indie. M. pos. pres. indie. 

Ar. Ach. 596, i£ irovwtp. No verb expressed in either clause, 
and so also 597. Hdt. 3, 117,far*[re. X. Cyr. 5,3, 7,tEo6. Isocr. 
5, 57, if oB«p. Dem. 4, 24, ij oB. M. fik^ and Teyii-affw. 19, 2 15, 
&«)' oE 7EY6pa0(>' ivOpunrw, ko! KpUras ylyvoprai, obStls riinroO' h/ioiayvv. 
iSuxlv MXu, dXX' kyMCxvyrwiTiv and four other pos. presents. 25, 
42, V oB. M. 0. 0. pres. inf. PI. Symp. 195 C, if <^. M. verb 
omitted. 

Cf. Xen. Cyr. 8, 2, 15, koI Tban &y ^Stj oUi lux xP^/iara tlvu, d 
ffwiKtyov xpw'iov i£ ftrou iv rp ^xo •'m' J 

g. T. pres. indie. M. neg. aor. indie. 

Od. 8, 539, If oB do^ioMiv re koI &popt fielot &o($6t, 

In roti5' o&tu> raOo'aT' iifvpoZo 76010 
~ aUl yo&ti. Merry and Riddetl take Apopc to be aorist and Soprk- 
o/itv to be the unaugmented imperfect. Soph. Ant. 1092, if iroo. 
M., lii) Trinror' 0. 0. aor. inf. = aor. indie. See Humphreys. Ar. 
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Acb. 17, ^ Srov. M., oiiStriiTfn'. 628, ^ <A jf t^rtiKtv. M., 
oforo. Isocr. 12, 66. See h. Dem. 19, 215. See f. [Lys.] 6, 25, 

iC Jhroii. M., oiStls tw. Lucian, Bial. Beor. Mar. 

15, 1, i^' aSyt. 

h. T. pres. indie. M. pas. ferf. indie. 

Hdt. 3, 117, *«■«[«. Thuc. 3, 116, 2, dp' o5. M., rph TO-f 
rltaBai. Isocr. 12, 66, tXcIous AtuxSaifiAi'tai rwc 'EXX4>^>' i^f^fovt 
dircKT^vcuri ruf Top' 4/<'>' ^ o*^ ^i" ir6X(v <AxoviU:V cIi (iTUfa koI Cioftf'U' 
Karatrr&vrtui'. Karoffrdi^ui' may be accounted (h) a shorthand 
perfect, SCG. 249, to balance iveKr&i'ixai, or (g) a neg. aor. in con- 
trast with the pos. perf., neg. after the comparative, or (i) a neg. 
perf. Dem. 4. 24. See f. 23, 193, *£ o5. 25, 42, h.p' oB. M., (sc. 
cI5c ) TC7ov6t. 

i. T. pres. indie. M. neg. perf. indie. 

Isocr. 6, 7, i£ oS. M., y^vt. 12, 66. See h. 

j. T. perf. indie. M. pos. pres. indie. 

Aesch. Pers. 177, dp' cAwep otxtrai. Soph. Tr. 326, ^ hov. 
M., neg. aor. and pos. pres. indie. Lys. 7, 11, irtt^ t^im. Dem. 
19, 215. See g. Din. 1, 111. See k. 

k. T. perf. indie, if. pos. perf. indie. 

Aeschin. 3, 134, i^ Srov TpnrcX^Xufici'. Dem. 3, 22, ^ oS Stcpcuruvrct 
. . . Tfv^rwri. Din. 1, 111, M ci TpoatkijXuee. M., ebpf/atrt 
w. perf. partic, pres. partic, perf. partic. 

1. T. perf. indie. M. neg. aor. indtc. 

Od. 8, 539. See g. Soph. Tr. 326. See j. Ar. Ach. 628. See g. 
Dem. 19, 215. See f. PI. Hipp. Min. 364 A, *f t-B 1,fnn.M u. 
pres. inf. M., oGtw. 

m, T. perf. indie, M. neg. perf. indie. 

Din, 2, IS, if <A. M., (Mninrort. (In comparing neg, aor. 
indie, w. neg, perf. indic. note Plat, Meno. 71 C, oM' AXX^p irw b/irv- 
Xof <i5ir(, of which the 0. O. in 71 D is /iitSevl -xiyirort tt&bn birtrv)cii- 

Soph. Ant. W. iiuA liiv olM.i iixfiK 

12 Xkvt' IfSrou 

13. hvo'ai iitKfoiv iartpifiriiity Sbo . . 

15. fartl it ippmAbu itrny 'Kpydmv crparis 

16. iv wktX 7% vvv, oCUv olS' ivkpTtpov. 
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Humphreys: kwti: synonymous with t£ irw in 12. Jebb: krA 
temporal, 'since' (like ^ o5), as often in Her. and the poets." 
To my feeling far«( is here causal and adversative," now that,"- 
" although." 

II. n. T. aor. indie. M. past imperf. or pluperj. 

Soph. Ai. 1337, if o5. M., 4» *««'■ Hdt. 7, 8a; trtlrt rapi\a0w 
rdv $piiioi> TOVTW, kippbvTilov Sunt /i^ Xcii^o^at rwv ■wparifKav-ftvoiiiiiiar i» 
Ti;ig T^*« ktX. L. & S. *«i, A. 1. 2, translate: "Eew since I came 
to the throne, I had this in mind." (Is this normal English?) 
Translate: "From the time (when) 1 came to the throne, I had 
this in mind," or "kept pondering" (Merriam); or "ever since I 
came to the throne, I have pondered," but remember that the 
action of the imperfect does not stretch into the present; the 
ippovrW is ended, ended with the decision to invade Greece: hth 
i>l/ia.i wJv trii) o-m^Xt^a, Ivo ri voku rpi^uaw brtpBiiafttu iifilv. fiiXXw 
Ifb^ai Tin 'EMviiarovTov k\a.v ittpilt&v ttd t^i Etpdiinji krl rijv 'EXXUa. 
(With such sentences cf. the ordinary sentences of antecedent 
action in which the imperfect is used in the main clause: e. g., 
Lys., 1, 6, 9.) Xen. An. 5, 7, 34, fKeyon, after making arrange- 
ments for judicial proceedings in the case of future wrongs, . . . 
tlvai (=5ti xfifl^ot") tot« (tai f I T( 4XXo Tii ^51«iiTo if oB KBpos dTtfow. 
(Rehdantz-Carnuth bracket this sentence.) Apol. 27, ob y^ r&Km 
tvTt 8ti if &Tomrtp tyevifttty xareifniiptaiiiimt ^v fiM bvb rn* ip(iT«m 6 
BivaTm ; (the sentence is said by Radermacher, Philologus, 65, pp.' 
149 6., to be a quotation from Gorgias, Falam. 1.) "Haven't you 
known all along that from the very day of my birth I had been 
condemned to death already, irplv rdv Oivarov xara^{t)^i<T6qva( fiou 
frri tUv AftjKoiwv?" "I have been condemned to death ever since 
I was born" would require the present perfect in the main sen- 
tence. Isocr. 12, 148. See q. In the first recorded if oi sentence, 
Iliad, 1, 6 

t£ <^ Sil ri rpura StaaT^r^v tplaavrt, 
some commentators hang one thing on the if oC peg, some another. 
(1) fi^viv oCXofityiiv (e. g., Seymour); (2) ^i&t S' trtXtUro fiovK^ 
(Aristarchus, according to Leaf; Lang, Leaf and Myers); (3) 
AtiSt (Leaf), in which case there is an ellipsis (cf. Thuc. 1, 1, 1), 
and (3) practically amounts to (1). In any case the action of the 
main sentence is past imperfect, continued from one point in the 
past to another. 
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o. T. aor. indie. M. neg. imperf. 
Od. 8, 450 ff. 

i &' ip' turxaalut ISt Oviiif 

0tpiia ^otrp', trtl o&ri miuiiiia^ yt Mfufw, 

"Up to this time," "until now." But Kriiger, Sprchl., §69, 56, a. 
2, questions this example, and it is questionable. Aesch. Ag. 1211 
hrtiOm ob5ty' oiStv, dii rl5' 1fnx\eumt (Stahl, Syntax des griech. 
Verbums, p. 451, 2). 

p. T. aor. indie, ii. neg. aor. indie, or fos. aor. indie, 
involving negation. 

Dem. 18, 26, ^i^rwtf fiiy ^f avitftpoy <!» TXcZtfror rir >tcra{i 
XP^MO ya>ta0ai rwv 6pKuv, biiiy S' &s t\iixtoror. Sid r( ; 8ri iliutt ftiy ofm 
iup' ^ ^iiboaff iiftipta lUtvov, &XX' &^' l$i 4Xir(o-arc r^ <(p4>^i' icw9oA, 
thaas t£(X(warc rdi ■mpaaKfvd.t rdi rw ToXiftou' i hi tcvt' U Tovrit tcS 
jCpirop ixiAior' irpaynaTtbero. (Cf. Od. 18, 181, AXcffor, quoted 
under b.) 60, hp' ip ^i^pat. M., SumSifin- (Cf. Dem. 25, 42, 

tliol toKtT, iv ob *poai» -xfiivof, dva- 

TKboaaBu twv koxup 4 tAXk, where the imperfect is " normal" in the 
leading clause of a "so long as" sentence.) [Dem.] 42, 14 dr' 

fmlrtfs T^ 4t>^(U> ^' ^* d)iio\6yiiafP iToyrfiatoSa* 

oAfaminrar' &rijtiT^fy. 

q. T. aor. indie. M. aor. indie, with definite numbers, or 
equaUy comptexive (unitary). 

Thuc. 6, 2, 5, hnL Isocr. 12, 148, iup' lOwtp. M., vkOmtm 6 
t^ltot rafrrg xP<i>M<**M o^ tXdrrw x^^^*^ ^rcb*' (SCG. 208), dXX' tfifulyat 

fi^X/x T^ S^^>vt ^^^''i (SCG. 243). 

'A0W. 17 UnfflffTpa-Tot dxtfow d^a' 

t^ Kartani tA Tpwroi' rbpamos trtj rfxdjcoi^a KoJ rpla 

III. In lapses of time (cf. Gildersleeve-Lodge, Lat. Gram. 
§580, R. 3), (A) from a point in the past to the time cS the speaker 
("It is hve years since he went away"), the main sentence is in 
the present indicative or equivalent; the temporal sentence takes 
the aor. indie, or, if the action extends into the time of the speaker, 
the pres. indie, or pres. perf. indie, ("result maintained"). B. 
If the lapse of time is between two points in the past ("It was in 
the fifth year from the time he went away"), the temporal sentence 
regularly takes the aor. indie. 
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14 Notes on the Greek Present 

A. r. T. aor. indie. 
Od. 24, 309 f. ^ o6. Aesch. Ag. 40 ff., twtl. Soph. Ant. 457 f . 
t^ Srw. Eur. EL 1278 f. Aprt NainrUov -rapdiy/iSfKtXaot, i£ o& 
Tpowc*!- «IX« xM»tt- Ipli- T. 258, far«I. Hdt. 2, 43, *ir«i«. Thuc. 

1, 6, 3, im$4 trofwo)^. 13, 3, Src. Xen. An. 3, 

2, 14, &«9' o( drriro^&ficpM tpucarc. PI. Critias 111 

C, ftre. The aor. indie, is involved in riufibmn: [Lys.] II, 1, *£ 
dS. Isocr. 18, 29, t{ <rii. Herodas, I, 23 (CniMUs), if oJS. 

s. T. pres. indie. 

Od. 2, 90, i£ oS. Soph. Ai. 600 ff. roXtudt &v>' o( xp6pot. (Jebb 
cites here Phil. 493, quoted below, and Isoci. 5, 47, ot rnKbt xiAvos 
i( oS, parenthetical. In addition to these passages, A. Piatt, Class. 
Q. V, 29, cites- Plat. Critias 111 C— «ee r, above— Dem. 4. 3, if o5 
TuAvoi ob toKbi, parenthetical, and ess. from Lucian and Julian in 
which the prep, and relative are omitted. Dem. 4, 3 was appar- 
ently missed by Griinewald, Die Satzparenthese bei den attischen 
Rednem. He cites Isocr. 5, 47, pp. 218 i. and 256. On Thuc. 
1, 14, 3, if* « V' o5, cf. C. D. Morris ad loc.) Phil. 493, 8^ U, 
VaXatii- ifArw (dc Jebb) M&t*' tT'!>/*"i m J3«3*<II- Eur. H..F., 
702, if 6™. Hdt. 3, 44, 4*' o5. Thuc. 1, 18, 1, V <*■ Isocr. 12, 
204, if o6. Dem. 22, 66, d*s' <*. 24, 173, V oB. 

t. r. perj. indie. 

n. 21, 81, Are. Thuc. 1, 6, 5, W&^ irirain-cu. Lys. 10, 4, 

*f?»TM ita«\ijXWaTe {=[11], 1, if oiS narlftSert). 

Dem. 19, 60, ri^xTijc tlvm to(ttic iiiikpan iXirylftr' d#)' o6 yeybvaao' al 
atovioL. Spieker, Greek Prose Composition, §55, end: " 'Since' 
is rendered by if o6, if Srou, d^' oC, with the indicative. The opta- 
tive may be used after a past tense in oratio obliqua." I have 
met no such example so far. 

u. T. pres. and perf. indie. 

PI. Symp. 172 C, hip' <& [Bern.] iZ, 4, h>(>' <& (peif. and pres.). 

V. T. aor, and perf, indie. 

n. 24, 766, if oS. Od. 19, 222 f., if oS. 

w. T. neg. aor. indie. 
Herodas, I, 10 ff. (Crusius) 

^ y&p d^t fipTt KM Sotita n^Pts 

if c{ fft, PuXXit, oM' ivap. Ilk ris Motpas, 

rpii r^v Wpirr iXAnww «IU ns r(i6np>. 
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X. T. neg. perf. indie. 

Ludan, Hermot. 2, ffxtSif Acocw tnj rwurk lartw, &ip' o5 ffc Mtp 
S>0>o nwKvra UifUMo.. See W. Headlam, Cl&ss. Rev. 18, 265 f. 

y. r. imperf. indie. 

PIftt. Rep. 452 C, o£> roXh xpiam M "^ "iit 'EXXqiru' tSSai alaxph 

cirat Axcp fw rou toXXoIs tuv fiapfiipptav, yuia/obt 

Ai^pw Apoff^w. "We ourselves used to think — not so very long 
ago," Cf. Isocr. S, 47 and Dem. 4, 3, dted in s, above. 
B. z. 

Hdt. 3, 14, ^iftpg St itiAr^ kx' fit vapfKofit ri rtixos. Tbuc 3, 
68, 5, tn^ii. 4, 90, 3, &i. 8, 68, 4, ^ciA}. Xen. HeU. 3, 3, 2, 

iup' oi tvvyt Kal oiiK tip&yti. M., SmiiTtf ftifvl ^Ytiw. 

Dem. 38, 6, rerripwi' ft^ xol dW hwv yeyfyitfibw dy' oS Tin xartfi' 
iitmf dfxurtu*, ctuwu' St kcU Sinif d#)' (^ TVTXd>vv(ru> i77C7paf4Ui>04, 
fXaxw. 

Genekic Sentences 

IV. Stahl, Syntax des griech. Verb., 451, 1, cites Xen. Cyr. 
1, 2, 13, i^' oi S' iy i^Wioffi xp6nw . . . Stiyouai SiSt, and Plat. 
Ion. 534 E, ipfOfvelt ttai rwv ff««F, xarexVovi ti irov flu Jtoeroi Kurtxt 
TM. Add Xen. Cyr. 1, 2, 9, teta In) &«>' oS ftv tic iral&.»' ^^a»(r^ 

mqiSmriu vtfA t& Apxcla. Cf. Dem. 24, 44, &y' i[t 

Av TcAg (4;iipcu). [Dem.] 42, 11, tw p6fu>i' &app4^v X^rrot Tpwif 
1tlttp<Miu()' ^A*blii)Vji&\^iuT^6jrbipaaiv. And SO 12. [Dem.] 58, 21, 
riv vh^av, rh» kr' fau(n;i KtSxbmTa t^ ii^pat biptiKap, ttp lit in St^X]}. 
And so 49, bis, and 50. 

V. I have not explored the field exhaustively, but I hope my 
collection of examples is large enough to lay down the main lines 
of usage. In the 147 examples that I have cited the introductory 
temporal words occur as follows: 

iC oi n. 5, Od. 12, Soph. 3, £ur. 1, Aristoph. 5, 

Xen. 3, Plat. 3, Lys. 2, Isocr. 6, Dem. 4, 

Din. 2, Herodas 2, total 48 

^ o&np Aristoph. 2 

f£ o5t< Aristoph. 1 

tC c6re Aeschylus 2 
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16 Nates m lie Greek Pretent 

iC 6nv Soph. 6, Aristoph. 3, Xeo. 2, Plat 1, Lys. 1, 

Aeschio. 1, total 14 

f| inmfi Aristoph. 3, Xen. (Apol.) 1, Lys. 1, total S 



fat . . rouftn IL 1 

tC^ Aristopb. 1 



kif>* oD Aeschyl. 1, Soph. 3, Aristoph. 3, Hdt. 1, 

Thuc. 4, Xen. 5, Plat. 1, Dem. 12, total 
&^' o&rcp Aeschyl. 1, Isocr. 2, 
iiff nVyc Lucian 



txtOt, Od. 1 (?), Thuc. 4, Lys. 2, total 

trdrc Hdt. 

fant Aesch, 1, Eur. 3, Thuc. 1, total 



in H. 1, Eur. 1, Thuc, 1, Plat. I, total 4 

cBrc Soph. 1 

Hk Aesch. I, Thuc. 1, 2 

iv' h ^iiiifios Hdt. 1, Dem. 11, total 12 

t{ iffmi ILys.] VI. 2 

147 

II. and Od. show if oE 17, one ix rot) irt, and 

one doubtful farct 5<^. Aesch. i$ o^c 2, dv>' ofircp 1, b-ef 1, dit 1. 
Soph. t£4rw6,i{ oC3, Vo<J3, (St*!. Eur.^tiS.tf oS l.^Arcw 1, 
Sr< 1. Aristoph. t( oB 5, ^c^fp 2, t{oi! tc 1, M'^rou^, i{Srwx(p3, 
Av' oB 3, *f4M 1. Hdt hrtin 6, dx" o6 I. Thuc. &v' i>5 4, in(fi44, 
Irci 1, Sr< 1, in 1. Xen. V' oB 5, t£ oS 3, t{ irvo 2, j£ ftnovnp (^ 
ol.) 1. Plat. t£ oS 3, i( Srov 1, &«>' oB 1, Sr< 1. Lys. ivft«4 2, t{ o£ 2, 
tC drou 1, trwnrep 1. Isocr. it oS 6, V' o&r«p 2. Aeschin. i{ <rw 1. 
Dem. &«)' o9 12, if oB 4. Din. ^io6 2. 
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Kuhner-Gerth's list of introd. temp, words (§556, 1, b) is: 
"i£ oS, ££ irov, i^' oS, and t^ &t', ex quo, seitdem." Thompson's list 
(Syntax of Attic Greek, §214) : " if *B, if oSrt, if &», &>p' <»5, (bi, twd, 
trti&ii" (no if irov). But neither of these two works gives any 
example of if t^v and I have noted none. Liddell and Scott make 
no mention of the if ov meaning for trt, or cErc, or dn. Classen on 
Thuc. 4, 90, 3: " ws=if i^, sonstnicht nachgewiesen." Stahl 
(451, 2) cites also Aesch. Ag. 1211 for in, Eur. Or. 812 for inrlrTt, 
and interprets the puzzling 8rc of Aristoph. Ach, 647 as = if ^. 

In 89 examples in which the order was observed, the temporal 
clause follows in 52, precedes in 30, and is more or less interject- 
ed in 7. 

B. It is needless to give many examples of lut ({») with the 
pres. indie, extending into the future (Od. 22, 106. Aristoph. Ran. 
109 f. Thuc. 1, 78, 4. 3, 70, 6. 5, 9, 6. 6, 17, 1 and 49, 1 f. Xen. 
An. 1, 3, 11. Cyr. 3, 3, 46. Plat. Apol. 39 E. Phaedo 89 C. 
Parm. 135 D. Lys. 33, 8. Dem. 1, 20. 5, 35. 9, 70. 19, 262. 
Cf. Stahl (SGV.) 451, 4. It is remarkable that Stahl seems not to 
make mention of the causal connotation and Fuchs, " Die Tem- 
porabktze mit den Konjunktionen 'bis' und 'solange als,' " seems 
to have worked through most of the &« sentences from Homer to 
Dinarchus without observing it. See Gildersleeve, A. J. P. IV, 
417, XXIV, 389, 394, 396.* 

The present indicative may also extend into the future in a 
very common and practically circumlocutory type of relative sen- 
tence. Aesch. Prom. 939 f.: 

SpLriii, KpardTu t6v St rip fipaicbv xP^vov 
Atui 6iX((. 
Plat. Phaedo 88E, v6.ino. iutlv SU\0t in itoaffot ditpifSioTara. The 
verbs are chiefly iWAw, 0ob\oiitu, hoKtl, 6tco/i«u, (x«, and the like. 
Cf. Stahl, SGV., 344, 2; Rehdantz-Blass, Dem., Index, s. v. 
Praesens. II. 4, 37, Ipfw forwj mUu. Od. 13, 145. Soph. Phil. 
481. Thuc. 2, 72, 3. Xen Cyr. 4, 5, 2, 50. 8, 3, 46. Xen. An. 
1, 3, 15. HeU. 2, 4, 37. Cf. Dem. 20, 117, ti t» 

'With Professor Gildersleeve's words In XXIV, 389: "Like all other 
temporal p&rtidn (SCG. {366, p. 146), the conjunction of limit, when used 
with the present indicative, regularly takes on a causative connotatioD," 
d. the foUowmg note of Merry and RiddeU on Od. 5, 357: "The use of tlw 
Lat. cum shows how a temporal conjunction can gain a causal sense even when 
used with a present indicative." 
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18 Notes m the Greek Present 

Ix*^ Jkt^oi wyxapu, with 18, 190, Av ww txB ra Stir 

(at ifioJurfw. And cf. Dem. 57, 65, koI rtuira rnti 

dS&Tas, ti» ^XiTffflf, KaMiita>, with 67, ko^w 6' dfitr ro^ obdwt, d 
0o«XcffA. 

II. 

Of the rare present optatives with tm "so long as" or "while," 
Professor Gildersleeve cited Plat. Theaet. 155 A in A. J. P. IV, 
419, and 'Aftr. p. 80, 8, in A. J. P. XII, 123. Fuchs added an O. O. 
pres. opt. from X. HeU. 5, 4, 37 (A. J, P. XXIV, 407), but PUt. 
Meno 97 C was not noted in the German monograph: -rSn X*t« ; * 
Act lx<«' hffiifv i^a» obit Av act Tirrx&>o(| tucirtp hfBk Jo^&i'cx; 

Stahl says (SGV. 454, 2): "Der generelle Optativ findet sich 
in durativen TemporalsUtzen nicht." Fuchs winds up his treat- 
ment of Thucydides with these words (p. 88): Ausser diesen durch 
temporalkonjunktionen eingeleiteten S&tzen finden wir an zwd 
SteUen Relativs&tze, welcbe den zeitlichen Terminus 'so lange als' 
angeben," and cites 2, 35, 2 and 57, 1. There are a good many 
others.* One of them is an interesting "generelle Optativ": 
Thuc. 7, 70, 5, haov itiv jcfi^*^' Tpoaipkpovn faui, cl b.T6 ru* naraarp^ 

/t&Tur Toa dxavrloit ^' o^t^v kxpiiiTO, twetSif Si 

wpoai/ifyiM> kt\. 

* FucbB niisMd Aesch. Ag. 1435; Ai. Rui. 766, with Us interesdng k- 
qnence, Iem dfflBMTo ; Plat. Symp. 185D,b'4S' d* tvAXtrw, u he also mused the 
Iwt Ar tY^ nlnruiioi juat kbove; Dem. 4, 37 (d. Xen. Hell. S, 2, 27); 25, 42. 
I have no doubt there are many lapses in this article besides lapses of time- 
I have made no systematic search for Fuchs's errors, and point out those that 
I have recently discovered only because his work is supposed to contain all 
the examples of sentences of temporal limit in classical Greek. He seems to 
have taken only a hop, skip and a jump through Xenophon'a HcUenka, 
misdng: 

2, 2, 14 Iw a> tWw. 
5, 2, 20fe$ Upe^oiTo lO. O.), 

5, 2, 27 tr ^ itOJm. 

6, 4, 17 l(«i w. pres. indie. 

6, 5, 16 i« &rv wofitbotTo (0. 0.). 

6, 5, 39 k # In 4tt». 

7, 2, 23 IwvTv w. impeif. indie. 
7, 5, 4 ir trif w. imperf. indie. 

He also failed to note Xen. An. 1, 3, 11 hn w. pres. indU.. 
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That the conative element is sometimes found in the historical 
present (SCG. 199, [Dem.] 55, 17) is remarkable and shows the 
possibilities of this dramatic form of representation, for the ten- 
dency of the historical present is to concentrated action.' The 
reviewer of Goodwin's "Moods and Tenses" in the Nation (No. 
1293) asked: "What is the objection to saying that every historic 
present may be replaced by the imperfect?" "Whatever theo- 
retical shift the historical present may admit from aorist to imper- 
fect, the aorist participle (with ipShttii) shows what the Greek con- 
ception was in any particular case," says Professor Gildersleeve 
(A. J. P. XII, 78). Note also the historical present with fe fi, 
"until," Hdt. 1, 98 and 6, 75; and with ufAv : Eur. Med. 1173; Hec. 
132; Hdt. 1, 22; Thuc. 1, 132; 7. 39 (cf. A. J. P. II, 465 ff.«). Here 
the writer can make (represented) act and utterance coincide, and 
so the historical present is the true home of the aoristic present. 
Everywhere else the aoristic present is too late or too soon; too 
late, it becomes durative or else takes the form of an aorist indica- 
tive; too soon, it becomes future. So in Xen. Ad. 1, 8, 26 ipw 
is durative, but- KoBopq, is telescoped into an aoristic present, 
"descries." 

Xen. Hellen. 1, 6, 16-17: IUpuv S' hprnryt raU yawrlv cS rXtobaais 

Koi Karaiptbyti tk iivriMinji' EoX- 

XwcparUos Si avytiakrKfVfffy tb Ti» "Kt^ihia, SubHiip vomXv ttaTim Kol 
i06on^KoyTa. K6vu» Si (^ tip9^ i>Ti ruf xoXc^ilui' jtarajcwXi^fs, iiyayKiaSij 
yaoiiax^ai irpds t^ Xi^i^vt, lud tvUKtat voui Tptixovra, Dakyns 
translates Kara^6Yci. tit M., "made good his escape, seeking shelter 
within the harbor of M." Translate simply "seeks shelter," 

*Tbe mOBt vidous concentration is seen in the "AmwliBtic" present, 
generally aedited to the late Professor Lane (Morgan's Preface to Lane's 
Utin Gnunmar, 1898; Gildersleeve, A. J. P. XX, 228; Morris, A. J. P. XXV, 
89; Knapp, A. J. P. XXXII, 335). Delbrttck, Gnindrisa, II (1897), p. 263 {., 
after referring to the "registrierend" use of -rlyrrTai, rAarrf, etc., "wie auf 
ejnem St&mmbaume oder ^er Herrschet liste," says; "Ich gestebe, dais ich 
die von Rodemeyer 67 abgewiesene Ansicbt, wonach man sich in den Genea- 
logieen fund Verzeichnissen der Heirscher und Magistrate] an dieaCD Priseni- 
gebrancb gewObnt habe, fOr recht wahrscheinlich halte." Rodemeyer's Dis- 
sertation, "das Tiis. hist, bei Herodot. und Thukydides," DelbtUck states, 
p. 261, was pubUshed in Basel In 1889. Whose "Aniicht" did he reject? 

• But strike ovt Xen. Cyr. 4, S, 13, dted there, p. 479. 
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" tries to take refuge," and this, too, is a conative historical present 
of a verb " perfektiviert," a syntelic compound, let us say. 

In Xen. An. 1, S, 12 kipi-nrtiiti certainly has a conative conno- 
tation — the difficulties are vividly described — but the dominant 
note is simply durative, cursive. 

See also Thuc. 7, 1, 1. A glance at the location of Rhegium 
and Messene will show that irtpamiVTiix is an imperfect historical 
present, "set out to pass through the strait." 

IV. 

Professor Gildersleeve (SCG. 192) derives the conative use of 
the present from the notion of incompleteness involved in con- 
tinuance. I do not take this to mean that the aoristic present 
played no part in the development of the conative connotation. 
On the contrary, if some of the examples in which the present 
is a practical equivalent of ^{ihjoixaj. or ^iXu with the infin. are to 
be called conative, then the aoristic present which looks to the 
future may put in a claim for consideration. The psychological 
laws which forced the aoristic (" punktuell") presents of early 
times into the future (Brugmann, Delbriick), worked with the 
same effect in later times. So when Demosthenes in 18, 66, after 
a digression, says "I return to my question," dXX' ixtia kravipxoiioi, 
and immediately resumes it, utterance and act cannot coincide and 
ticavtpxofi-oi becomes future in precisely the same way in which 
cl>u became future in the old times. Cf. Xen. Cyr. 1, 2, 15, 
luKp6v iriaviiii, with vvv \^ntr in 16. See Dem. 14, 22; Aeschin. 
3, 57. Thetis says tin' in II. 1, 420, and repeats it and dates it in 
the future, 426.' Aeschines, 3, 56, says iiroKplvoiiat and resumes it 
below, &iroKplvotiai S^, in (tX. The consciousness of lapse of time 
between announced intention and act gives rise to the notion of 
continuance, incompleteness; we seem to see clearly why durative 
present and aoristic present coalesced so readily. The following 
examples are cited because they form a distinctive group: Xen. 
An. 5, 7, 10, xaplrjiii. Plat. Apol. 34 A, rapaxi^pi^- Andoc. 1, 26, 
■mpaxwpib, ttpbmt. Isocr. 7, 77, trapax'^P^- 15, 100 xapax<^pS>- 
Aeschin. 2, 59, KaTa0aivu. 183 KaTofiaLvu. 3, 165, rapaxupu. 
Dem. 19, 32, wroOatvw. (Cf. 20, 49, awtOxonai). 

' Monro, Horn. Gtam., 1891, p. 63: "/ go (is) now archaJc in the sense of 
"/ am going." It U often heard in the United States when one is speaking 
of the itinerary oi a proposed tour. 
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[Dem.] 35, 43, toOtuv 6 n ^oAXcrot Trttai-riij iftai. Ktd tyoye koI 
afrrAi wyxapia vo<p^a.roii clvoi roirrcw, Idv biiit xArg kt\. 

"Requijiturfuturum: <riTxwp^." S. A. Naber, Mnemosyne, 
xzxii, p. 5. 

See Antiph. II (Tetr. A) i. 8. Dem. 18, 190 and 270. 20, 20 
and 117. 

Witus H. Bocock. 
The University of Georgia. 
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THUCYDIDES VU. 75 

Intehpretation and Discdssion 

H*r* « Twro, triMl 4Miw t^ Huilf lal ny AijfHwMMt Inuwi rOp 
■b1 4 irianins fSrp rou or/MrciMSTM Tplrp ilUpf ivi rqt i'U7ux'>i ^l7>«nr 
Sttrir oir Jlr oC cotf' tr iiAfw rw» *-pS7)iiTW«, in rdi tc roui An>^«X«lc&^s rina 
dTtx<bfui7 Hoi irrl /iryU^ (XrUm jcol atrot noi 4 «4Xii iwiLwiian'ct, &XU lol fr 
rj dnU^K row TrparorUov furt^oiM rj t* Jlf^a btorv iXY«rd lol rj 7r&;ii 5 
alvMvtftu. TUF Tt 7^ rttpUr ArA^ar imir, inArt nt U« Tivi rwr hnrvM«r 
Kdliami', It Xfrniii ^erA #j^ lodlarani, lal at fun-s laroXarifitfw rpaiifUirlai 
r< nil doAnit ToXi tu* T^ninur tdTi fuo-i XungpArifKH ^"■' M^ 'TW' AiivXw 

ataaa», lyiar r< r^i ifiavvre (si Ira fKovror fcn^otiifisni, d tw& tiA ni Uoi 4 IQ 
tralpur ^ oiH^ur, rur n {HTjcfni* ^^V iTi^rrur 4n;pt/ian>l>taui koI h'usXovAourr*! 
Ii Smir Hnurro, tl ry U r/toU-wn i t&iai (ol rd ifufia, ode Kmu [6XJTvrI hrificuM'fHi* 
col oOuiry^ frroXHTd^uFn' &rTe Sdcpuat tot rA crrpdrcv^B tXitv^^ jtot kropl^ rot* 
o^rrjf m4 ^flfitdt A^pnaoQuif nairtp b: roStplas rt Koi /idfu 4 JcarA Sd^wa rd 11^ 
TtwoMrta Ifiii, rd U t^ tuv b> d^oHi StiiiTat fi4 rdftdoi. xarf^ad tI th I/ik 15 
KoI xardMCf^u o-^ur airur to>X4 4'- oAiMi' Tdp ttXXo 4 v&W Jica«roX«i))inMi^ 
bfntvar iro^tuynlMiji, ""J toIttb d£ a/ujifif- iivpiiSa Tip roC {H^rtwrot AxXav oik 
iXdvo'otit rwirdpiia' d|ia troptiBiiTo. tat niiruv ol T« AXXoi t^tfiov rirrts i n m 
UOfara tmarm xp4<"/'0*', kbI ol irXtToi cal oI Irr^t rspd ri etojMt ajTrvl rd v^tr 
Ttpa ain&r virta M ran StXihi, ol /ib droplfi ixoMAai', ol ti drurrlfi' dnjirrofui- 20 
X4(war Tdp rdXoi ri mil ol wktiaroi rapi.xp^tia, t^tfioff Bi obSi rsfrra Icord' 
iriToi "rdp oix^t fr b- Ttf CTpart/xttif. Koi iii/r 1) iXKq alula iced 4 tou^uMpla 
iw inuui', Ixovird rtra tfiut tA /itri mXXwi- iDi^urir, oAi' &t j^gtjfs 4r r^ rspAm 
Uoiitrro, AXXcM T( «U drd olai Xu^TpAninn noJ obx^C'TOt TW TpCtrav b olor 
T«X»ur4» «ttJ t-okO'4ttjt« d^u™. ;i(7hiti» 7dp JS4 ri Jid^por roiro 'EXXipwv 25 
arpaTfitiaTi iyiveio, olt iwi Mir Tou AXXovs jwXuiro^bDvt 4'M>' oixofti toCto (liiUcr 
Mi^Bi m4 riBuat ^vytffii irtirat, irrl S' Axnt " 'bI wuii*tiir, /itf' &< tfJrXawi, 
rdXir TDfrrwr roit tron-CoiT (xi^fiis^iuriF d^op/ioirfiai, ri^'od rt drrt rsuiSBrwi' 
TOfxioiitKHPs loJ ^XiTidJi Tpoaixof^si (ibXXsv 4 rai^uufi. Jlpui U irri lAtnftBavt TOv 
IrutpQio^vou tri KirMmu irdrrB raSra airoit olirrd (^bIhto, 30 

After this, when it seemed to Nidas and Demosthenes that adequate 
preparation had been made, the departure of the army took place on the third 
day foHowing the sea-fight. And terrible it was, not in one particular only 
of thdr drcumstancea, that namely, they were going away after losing aU 
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thrir ihips, and In place of higli hopes with danger thteateuing themselvca 
and their dty, but also in that on the abandonment of the camp theic fell to 
each one to see things panful to the eye and grievous to the mind. For, since 
the dead were unburied, vhenevei anybody saw anyone of his friends lying 
dead, he was plunged into grief mingled with fear, and those that were left 
behind alive, wounded and weak, far more than the dead were painful to the 
living, and indeed were more wretched than those that had perished. For 
turning to entreaty and lamentation, they caused perpleiity, praying to be 
taken along, and calling aloud each upon any companion ot kinsman whom 
he might see, clinging to their tent-mates as they were going away, and toUoW' 
ing after them as far as tliey were able, and when spirit and strength failed 
them falling behind, not without faint imprecations and wailings; so that the 
whole army was filled with grief, and in such perplexity did not easily get o£F, 
even though out ot a hostile country, and not only having already endured 
sufferings too great for tears, but fearing also for the future what they might 
still have to suffer. 

Dejection there was, t«o, and much self-condemnation. For they were 
like nothing else than a city forced out by siege, and secretly Seeing away, and 
that no small dty: for of the whole multitude not less than four myriads 
were on the march together, and of these the rest bore whatever each could 
that was serviceable, while the hoplites and the horsemen, contrary to their 
wont, themselves cairied their own food in addition to their arms, some of 
them through lack of attendants, others through distrust of them; for these 
had deserted, some long age, but the greater part recently. And not even 
thus did they carry food enough; for it was no longer in the camp. 

Moreover, the rest of their misery and the equal sharing of thefr sufferings, 
altliough having in this very participation with the many soroe alleviation, 
did not even thus seem easy, especially considering with what splendor and bril- 
liancy they had set out and to what a humiliating end they had come. For 
this wasindeedthe very greatestreversethathadever happened to an Hellenic 
host, whom it befell that after coming to enslave others they were going away in 
fear lest they might rather themselves suffer this, and in place of prayers and 
paeans with which they had sailed out they were starting back with presages 
quite the reverse of these, going as foot-soldiers instead of seamen, and relying 
upon the hoplite force rather than upon the fleet. And yet, by reason of the 
magnitude of the danger still impending, all these things seemed to them 
tolerable. 

In such descriptions as this, Thucydides displays his pecuhar 
power, rising in style at once to suit the occasion, having a grander 
rhythm than ordinary, appropriating words from the poets, from 
Homer and the Drama, borrowing from the Ionic, coining new 
terms. We should feel his kinship at once with Aeschylus and 
Pindar, even if the Scholiast had never said, lariov Sri At riKo/t- 
^p T^ (f>pi.c»iK AiffxiXoK Kal TLLvSapov ffii^iiiraTo, He is not strug- 
gling with the language, with a material not yet fully adapted to the 
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purposes of prose narration. He is master of the language. He 
does as he pleases with his own, as a great creative genius always 
has the right to do. He consciously avoids at such times the 
ordinary language of daily life and creates for himself a great 
literary dialect. He coins new words, not because Atlic prose is 
undeveloped, or because the existing prose vocabiUary is poor, 
but because he is rich, because he is essentially a poet. 

He uses rare terms and unusual forms of expression because 
ordinary words have traditional associations that may detract from 
the dignity of the subject at such a time. He uses poetical terms, 
because poetry alone can adequately express deep human passion 
and pathos, and because these words have been, in a measure, 
sacred to his readers from their earliest use of their great national 
textbook in poetry, or are associated in their minds with all that 
has so moved and thrilled and purified them in their own great 
Drama, in the Agamemnon, the Oedipus Rex, the Antigone. The 
effect was like borrowing great Biblical words, which everybody 
knows and which are consecrated by association, to describe some 
event of unusual moment. 

Like the great Greek artist that he is, and so unlike the modem 
artist, he gives just enough particulars to make the picture dear 
and real, only so much detful as will stamp the impression indelibly, 
leaving all the rest to the imagination. Thucydides is a master 
of stem [)athos, the pathos of naked awful facts expressed by a few 
vivid touches, by a few words fitly chosen or coined to reveal the 
depth and hopelessness of woe, a suffering "too great for tears," 
under which the heart simply sinks and despairs. Because of this, 
he b a great poet. And so with words freshly made and burdened 
with Ms great meaning, or others rich with old poetical associations, 
he paints with few but unforgetable details pictures that remain 
graven upon the memory forever; as, for example, in this book, the 
sea-fight in the Great Harbor (cc. 70, 71), the present chapter, the 
butchery at the river Assinarus (c. 84), the awful sufferings of the 
Athenian captives in the Syracusan stone-quarries (c. 87). 

MahaSy calls him "the cold Thucydides"; but he is not cold 
any more than Sophocles is "narrow in his sympathies"— Mahaffy 
again. He is stem; he is self -restrained; he is austere. He does 
not permit himself usually to moralize on the enormities of the 
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horrors he describes, because the stem and awful facts are in them- 
selves adequate to effect not only the rousing but the purgation of 
the feelings. 

By reason of the unapproachable faculty of the Greeks for 
expressive compounds, Thucydides can play upon the same stem 
without seeming to try to be clever and without lowering the dignity 
of the narration. Compare, for example, Karii^ittb. r» A/^a koL 
Ko.T6ifiitiBfii'str'^yoxiT<iiv.{\.S) When he Speaks of the abandonment of 
the camp, his word is &t4Xc(i^is ; when the sick and wounded are 
left behind in the camp, the verb is KaT a^ttirbtitvoi ; when the poor 
deserted men try to follow their tent-mates, but strength and spirit 
fail before they overtake them, the verb is TpoXtrw ; when thus, 
with imprecations and lamentations, they are gradually getting 
left behind, the verb is frroXc(T6>Mim (with Vat.)- 

The style may be at times overinfluenced by the rhetorical 
taste of the period; there may be evident even here, as sometimes 
elsewhere, a too conscious seeking after antitheses which become a 
little strained, if not artificial. But the total impression is that 
of simple majesty, and not of artificiality or bombast. 

To discuss the language of the chapter a little more in detail: 
such a periphrasis as kv6.tr70.a1t kfylfvfTo (2) is a com- 
mon device of Thucydides to give greater weight or solemnity to 
his language. The phrase ob koB' ty fiitvov ruv irpay/iikTuv (3) — to 
say nothing of the difficulty of explanation — is certainly unusual 
enough to attract especial attention.' AXt^ikA (5), which occurs 
in Thucydides in all three times (ii 39. 22; 43. 28; vii. 75. 8), is in 
usage overwhelmingly poetical; as is also Ktlfitvoir (7), tying dead, 
which is borrowed from the constant usage of Homer and the 
Tr^edians. The phrase is X£m;v ^rd <p6^u (7) at once arrests 
the attention by its unusualness. rpov^oTloi (7), wounded, occurs 
only once more in Thucydides (viii 27. 19), who has it in common, 
it would seem, only with Herodotus (iii 79) and the poets. Cf. 
Pindar frg. 244, and the name of a play cited by Aristotle (Poet. 
14. 13) A rpavjuarlai 'OSvatrtbi (probably by Sophocles). Another 
striking instance of the avoidance of ordinary usage is AvriiSoXla 
(9) for Utnla or Utala, which was doubtless coined for this occa- 
sion, though it occurs in a frg. of Eupolis.* 6\o<t>vpii6i is another 

■Cf. Hdt. V. TS.lStiypioiKar'triamcriXUrarTaxv- 

■Plato has iv^^iXl^n*, ftsd the verb dpr^oMw, etUreal, ii common 
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rare word which Thucydides emploj's four times (111. 67. 8; 
vi. 30. 13; vii. 71. 14; 75. 14), and may have coined, as he did 
AU^pffu (i. 143. 29; ii. 57. 22), from the epic verb bt^x^potuu, 
which be uses also four times (ii. 34. 11; 44. 2; vi. 78. 16; viL 30. 21). 
trifioiifitvoi (10), invoking, is Ionic and poetical. The phrase 
4 ^itti Kol ri aaiia (12) whether taken as ordinarily explained, as 
equivalent to ^itri rw aafiarm, or, as Classen thinks, "force of 
spirit and body" (see his App. on vi. 31. 3), is certainly an unusual 
and striking combination; and the verb grpoXirctv (12), fail 
beforehand, seems to occur elsewhere only in the poets. In the 
difficult and much discussed phrase o6k Kvcv bySyuv ktiStuuriiHv koI 
otttuyip (12), JiKlyw, if it means /at»j, as Classen explains, is po- 
etical. l«-i0ciacr^v,(]&^/a/t0num, which Thucydides has only here, 
seems to have been coined by him, as was doubtless the verb kriSei- 
ffw, obiesiari per deas (ii. 75. 1; viii. Ji.ll). tA)turfii — elsewhere in 
Thucydides only in vii. 7/.32 — was borrowed from the poets. The 

construction ^ItKpvoi TKifodiv (13) is also poetical; 

and the touching and forceful phrase ^wEfw 4 card hkKpvo. (14), too 
great for tears, Thucydides borrowed probably either from Herodo- 
tus or Bacchylides. xar^ia (15), dejection, he got either from 
Homer or the Tragic poets, while xar&pcpV'K (16), self-condemnation, 
which bears it company, he doubtless coined. The use of AxAXot^ 
(20), attendants, as in vi. 31. 1, for which Thucydides elsewhere 
generally employs BtpArovra (iv. 16.9; vii. 13.9) or frnjpiroi 
(iii. 70.10; vi. 102.10), is in keeping with the general tenor of the 
vocabulary of this chapter; and iLiniitTono\^K&Tay (20), which is fresh 
from Thucydides' mint, is used elsewhere only by late writers. 

aai ftiiv (22), which Thucydides uses "only in speeches and the 
more highly wrought parts of the narrative" (Marchant), reminds 
us of the language of the Drama, from which source oticlaCd. X.) 
was borrowed, laotiotpia (22) occurs in Thucydides only here and 
V. 69.&, and is found nowhere else in this sense in classical Greek. 
Dion. H. 433 imitates the idiom, koxuv tc koI AyaBup iaoiiMpia. 
NoC^i7(i (23), relief, is another of Thucydides' coinages which was 
appropriated by Dio Cassius and Josephus. M' Sk (23) was 
probably borrowed from the Epic and Ionic. In 6lt6 oI« . . . 
. . h olap (24), the double olos, as so often in Tragedy, expresses 
marked contrast. oDxifia (24) is poetical, as Krilger recognized. 

• Cf. tramyovStu; 1. 11; iv. JM.19; 127.11; 12S.10; v. 65.23; vi. 70.15; viu 
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raxtipdrnt (25) was possibly borrowed from Herodotus (iv. 22. 10). 
It occurs nowhere else in the history, as indeed the adjective 
rartoAs occurs only once (ii. 61.12). Ayrl (26) with articular in- 
finitive occurs only once more in Thucydides (i. 69.2i), and the 
same construction without the article occurs also just twice in 
Herodotus. Iri^/iur^a (28), presage, iil-omened word, occurs only 
here in Thucydides, and even Btoomfield has been able to find it 
elsewhere only in Josephus (£«//. vii. 5. 1 i4»j.xviii. 5.2)andLibanius 
(Or. p. 509). It was coined doubtless after Herodotus' use of the 
verb ktrn^ni^tadai (iii. 124.8'). vaupirTfs (28) is TpayiK^repoii, accord- 
ing to Pollux (i. 95), as indeed the examples of its use prove. 

To sum up then, there are in this chapter the following 4ira| 
tlfiiinipa; ivTifioida (9), btKptii&pinniOai (11), krt$ii<urii^ (12), 
Kiirii(t>tta (15), &injvTotio\tiv (20), (UkUi (22), Kob^irit (23), raTMu-inji 
(25), ivutr^iuiTita. (28). The following seem to have been coined by 
Thucydides: iw^i^oXta (9), 6>o0iipA (9), lirtdtitiaijis (12), Kari.- 
fie/i^u (16), tffoiioifila (22), No^uris (23), iirt^/uirfia (28), From 
poetical usage seem to have been borrowed the following: AX-ytu^ 
(5), «iM<»M (7). tri0oi>iitm (10), TpoUrtlv (12), dXlros (12), olfuay^, 
(13),«aTl^(a(15),af«ta(22),aex)7;ta(24),vau|3dnrt(29), and the con- 
structions Siucpwrt . . . ir\>iv$tv (13), ntl^<a ij KaTiS&Kpva (14), 

M' &s (23), and iri olas kt oXav (24). 

A fuller discussion of three phrases is ap;>ended. (Ak twv 6>dywp 
IriBtiafTfuIii' : the vulgate has been objected to by almost all editors. 
The sense that would at first sight seem to be required is not 
tnthout many imprecations, and Valla translates non sine muUis 
ohUstaiionibus ac ploratibus. To get this sense, Arnold explains 
that the negative must be repeated, as if we had oCk £mu o£uc S^yuiv. 
Classen offers an explanation which I once rejected, but am now 
inclined to favor. He understands ^Xifwf of "the weak, scarcely 
audible voice of the dying, in their last complaints and appeals to 
the gods." In support of this view he cites Hom. 492, ^Bvy^tupoi 
6X1717 hrl, and c. 44. 19, upairf^ obic didfji xpi>t*frtM., where the meaning 
is evidently not muck but loud crying. Possibly also in i.73.3 
aiad6iMym 5i KaraPo^v obx iSly^v obaav i\;uiiv irapifMofuv, this may be 
the meaning of o£k bXifijv. We may compare also 6\i-f6Tvovs, 
scant of breath (Hesychius) and 6\iy6^v<K, with little tone (Arlstid. 
Quintil. p. 43); also 6\iyoSpajfiuv, doing little, feeble, (Hom. 0. 
246, n, 843, X 337) b\iyoSpiivi,t (Ar. Av. 686), iUyoSpvia (Aesch. 
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Not unlike in force is kpatit in Theocritus xiii. 59, those lovely 
lines of which Tennyson said, "I should be content to die if I 
had written anything equal to this." Heracles is seeking his love, 
the lost Hylas: 

Tpii iiiv TXttJ" iufftP, tao* ^oBIk tipvyt Xoifi^' 

l£ Cdarot, Tapaltv bi nk\a, cx^" tlStro ir6ppa, 

"Three times he called Hylas, as loud as his deep throat could 

call, 
And three times the boy heard, but faint came his voice from 

the water, 
And near though he was seemed to come from afar." 

This is about the force too of exiguam in Vergil, -4en«<ivi. 492. 
When the chief of the Danai sees the mailed hero, pars toUere 
vocem exiguam — a passage which Tennyson may have had in mind 
when he wrote: "And if hb fellow spake, his voice was thin, as 
voices from the grave." 

Cf. Death of Oettone, 

"Anon from out the long ravine below, 
She heard a wailing cry, that seemed at first 
Thin as the bat-like shrilhngs of the dead 
When driven to Hades," 

Also M. Arnold, In Utrumque Paratus: 

"Tkin, thin the pleasant human noises grow, 
And faint the city gleams," 

The same general quality of voice is implied in Suetonius, Nero 
20, quamquamexiguaetocis etfuscae. Cf. Ovid, Fasti V. 457, Unt- 

bra visa est kaec exiguo murmure verba 

loqui. Similar in English is the use of small in the following pas- 
sives, i Kings 19.12, "And after the fire a still smaU voice"; 
Shaks. Mid. N. D. i.l, "You may speak as small as you will." 
"I'll speak in a monstrous little voice"; M. W.of Windsor I.l," She 
has brown hair and speaks smcU like a woman"; Chaucer, Mil- 
ler's Tale i. 174, "He syngeth in his voys gentil and smal"; 
, " Lytell Geste of Rolnn Eode (Child's Ballads v. 121), "He herde 
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the notes smal Of byrdes mery syngynge"; Tennyson, The Two 
Voices, 

"A still small voice spake unto me, 

Thou art so full of misery, 

Were it not better not to be?" 
and Quain, Med. Diet. p. 112, "The small hard wiry pulse." 

6&xpv<n rav r& arp&Tfvtta rkijoOiv : the use of the dative instead 
of genitive is a poetical construction. Cf. Horn. 11 373 ol Si la\i 
tpi^V Tt r&aiK irKijaav dSoln ; Aesch. Pers. 136 Uxrpa 8' iivSpup irliBt^ 
iciiif'y.a.Tiu Saupbtioaiy ', Aesch. Sept. 459 fivKrripmc&^iroit itvtbiiafftv 
■r^ilpoCluvoi ; Soph. O. T. 779 ivilp yip iv Stlrvois /i' inrtpvXriaSds 
/(%; Soph. frg. 483 ■Kifutnyi TX^^tras tHtiv; Eur. Or. 1363, iaxphoun 
liip 'EXX&S' &To.ffoji irkiiat. 

ittiCu fl kotA S&Kpva, too peal for tears. For other similar turns 
of construction in Thucydides, cf, i. 7(5.17 JuHuArepw fl (card nji' 
frrApxcuffac itvapii' yeyiinfVTat, ; ii. 50.2 ytvLntvov yip Kpelavov \lr(Ov ri 

xpoffixirrtv iK&trrif ; v. 702. 2 iXX' iTitrrd^cfia ret iruf toW^c ivriy 
6t£ Kotiwr^pai tAi rtxas Xo^x^&vovra fl dord t4 Sicu^fMi' ixartpuv xX^flos ; 
vi. J5.10 rah tuiAiidaK ^ffoffic J) itarA rijv ixiipxovaay otaiav ixpvro 
h Tt tAj Ixa-oTpo^Ias <!ai rds &XXat SttrAcot ; vii. •^5.5 iirXa /lii^oi Jri 
«-Xe(u fl Kari. Tobi witpous 4Xi7<^. 

As to the passage under consideration, Bloomfield says, 
"For this truly elegant turn of expression more adapted to lyric 
poetry than the plain prose of historical narrative our author was 
probably indebted to a passage of Bacchylides cited by Wasse, 
ful^ov fj (Card Siucpva." The passage in Bacchylides, which seems 
to have been incorrectly quoted, was probably frg. 45 alol riian 
i/iirtpoi', pKifov 4 TtvBeXv itttivrj Koxdv, 64idtyKTOuriV laov. Cf. Hdt. ill 
J4.40 /(ifw »!<wd fl SxTTf ivcucXaltti: With the sentiment may be 
compared Seneca's curae leves loquuntur, ingentes stupent and 
Shakespeare's "Light sorrows speak, great grief is dumb." So 
Shakespeare again {Macbeth iv. J.209), 

"Give sorrow words; the grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o'erfraught heart, and bids it break." 
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And here Coleridge's DejecHon naturally suggests itself, 

"A grief without a paJ^;, void, dark and drear, 
A stifled, drowsy, unimpassioned grief, 
Which finds no natural outlet, no relief, 
In word or sigh or tear." 
But exactly the Greek idiom is found in Wordsworth's Ode on 
Intimations of Immortality, 

" To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoi^hts that do often lie too deep for tears"; 
and in Browning's Colombe's Birthday, Act IV, 

"I laughed — ^for 'twas past tears — that Cleves should starve," 
Chakles Fokster Smith. 
University of Wisconsin. 
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RENDERINGS OF SOME ODES OF HORACE 
[Und^ (wdituiy (drcumstAiiccs t^ field of rlawr*! scludanhm uui *^*^ com- 
pai^ of distinKuiahed Gredaiu and Latmiats, honpcver tenqidiig to an adven- 
turous man of lettcn, would not have lured me from the labyrinth of ancmymoua 
early ei^teenth ceatuiy KngHab Uteratuie, In whid), for many years, I have pui- 
sued solitary wandctingB. There was nothing ordinaiy, however, in the tnvitatioa 
that came to me to take part in a group of daaacal atudies in memory and hoDN 
of Charles Wesley Bain, lliat was an invitation there could be no thought of 
decfining, because it was a call to express, in some measure at least, under appro- 
priate academic auspices, the admiration and affection I had felt for over thirty 
yean for one of the dearest of bH my friends. To think of the figure I mi^t cut 
in the company I was asked to jdo, was to think of mysdf ; to acc^t the invita- 
tion without he^tation was to think of my friend, was to think of rendering to his 
memory all the homage in my power. 

The privilege to know Chailie Bain, as I always called him after our frienddiip 
began at the University of Virginia in the autumn of 18S3, carried with it the 
privilege of knowing tmc of the few men I have ever encountered who was full to 
the brim with love of Greek poetry and equally full with knowledge of it. Gentt- 
aOy — and the remark applies to other literatures as well — I have tittle difficulty 
In forming an i^iniim, erroneous or not, as to whether the balance tips toward 
learning or toward love; but in Bain's case I could never discern the slightest 
tq^HDg. He was a most accomplished Ladnist also, and, if my memory serves, it 
was l&tin literature, and particularly Horace, that we most talked about irlien our 
friendship b^an, coiuvh PloMce. When years afterwards we were colleagues at 
Sewanee, I learned to know that bis heart was, as mine was, with the Greek. If 
I could have been mean enough to envy him anything, I should have envied him 
his superb knowledge of the language and the literature of that most fasdnating 
of peojrfes. In those days I was studying for spedal purposes the Gre^ el^ists, 
and many were the talks we had about them. Unless be changed later, I am In- 
dined to say that the centre of his Intellectual life was Greek literature, and that 
the centre of that caitre. If I may be allowed the expression, was Gred lyrical 
poetry. How deeply since his death I have regretted that then I did not know 
enough to talk with him about the consummate master of all lyric poets, Kndarl 
Certainly, If I could sh^K this contribution to these studies— a too ambitious 
and fmmidaUe phrase — in accordance with my own wishes and with my ooaoption 
of Bain's highest achievements and aJ^nrations, I should choose a subject having 
some cotmectlon with things Greek. But alasl We and learning do not with me, 
aa they did with him, go hand in hand. It is (me thingto read almost daily in 
the Greek poets— the best thing I know, l^ the way, both for meaelf and (or 
one's studata in any other literature— but it u quite another thing to write about 
tbem, eaptdtHy when one's amateurishness has none of the grace of Idsurellness. 
But when I reflect that I am still less of a Latinist, that even my modest studies In 
the mediaeval Latin elegiits and in Milton's lAtio poetry and prose lie years be- 
hind my present occupations, I am left wondering what I am to do in order to 
Ihre iqi to the engagements so reverently mode. 
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There is but one way in whidi I can answer this question. Ever since I 
astonished — I think that is the ri^t word — my teacher, Mr. ThcMnas H. Norwood, 
prindpal of the Umvnsity SdMxd in RklioKnd — to whcMn my grateful bonage 
trith a Dot required venioQ in rtiyme of the Uaecauu olmit — this to me momentous 
occuiience must have taken place in the autumn of 1879 — I have been dabUing 
in the pleasant brocA, or sinking deeper and deq>e[ into the qiuf^sands of Hora- 
tian translatioD. As I have said, I talked Hoiace with Bain in the autumn of 1883, 
and in that same autumn I bought a copy of Madeanc's Horace tn "Haipef's 
Greek and Latin Texts," whidi I have thumbed over snce, though mainly in the 
early odes, often in the vain endeavor to turn some stan^ or entire poem into 
adequate PneUdi verse. At some time or otber I essayed <m a Sy-leaf to list the 
"Odes in wbidi Horace readies a fiist-dasa levd." What bettN evidence oould 
<Hie want of the youthfulneai of the owner? Quite probably the matter was seri- 
ously threshed out with Chariie in his or my room m West Lawnl There is also s 
quotaticH) from Shelley on another fly-leaf — "Poetry redeems fiom decay the viati' 
tiaoa of the divinity in man." The handwriting seems to date from a. later period. 
but whatever its date, and however youthful the practice of so adorning Sy-leavci 
may be, the qiirit of that quotation from Shelley b, if life has taught me anything, 
of peretinisd validity. I em sure that Bain would have agreed with me in this. 
artd that be would also have been wiUing to ^>ply Shdiey's words to Horace, des- 
pite the pet^le who are superfluously kind enough to assure us that the writer of 
the Odea was no great poet. 

However all this may be, 1 shall never cease to be grateful to Bain for th 
interest he showed in some versions of selected odes whidi I was rash enough to 
publish in the Sewan« Reirkui for November, 1894, along with a prose introduction 
on the difficulties of Horatian translation and on the methods of translators. 
Quite probably he helped me by his counsel^ — ^for he was thai at Sewanee — irtien 
I revised this introduction and published it in my first book of essays. At any 
rate, we once more talked Horace at that period, and, if the fates had pennitted 
us again to meet in the flesh, he would have di^layed the same courteous interest, 
the same exquisite sympathy, in his attitude toward the versioos I have snce 
attempted and toward the critical remarks on my favorite poet I have since ven- 
tured to print. If I can be sure of anything, I am sure that bis q>irit, if it takes 
cognizance of small happenings in " this rUm spot Whidi men call Earth," af^roves 
at least the form this tribute assumes, and looks with benignity upon the present 
renderings, whidi have been copied from scraps of paper, some of them begin- 
ning to grow yellow, revised in moments of leisure, written out afresh with loving 
care, and finally brought together as a mourning sheaf to hii ever precious memory. 
W. P. T.] 

Three of the versions that follow are revisions; the rest have not 
previously been printed. The versions of 1894, as well as the prose 
remarks and a translation of an ode contributed to the BtUiophUe 
Horace, were undertaken in the light of at least a fair acquaintance 
with the work of the English and American translators of Horace. 
My studies in this work lie now twenty years behind me, however, 
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and I have used in conoection with the present renderings cmly tlie 
Latin text and two prose translations, one English, one French. 
Should any resemblances to- the verse renderings of others be dis- 
covered, they must be regarded as fortuitous. 

Li. 

Maecenas, offspring of a regal line, 

O thou, my safe-guard, and sweet-honor mine, 

To gather dust Olympic with the car 

Some pleases, and the goal not scapM far 

By glowing wheels, and palm, the meed of worth. 

Mounts up unto the gods, the lords of earth, 

This wight, if fidde mob of Romans vie 

With threefold honors him to lift on high; 

That yonder, if in his own bam he stores 

Whate'er b swept from Libyan threshing-floors. 

Him that delights ancestral fields to plow 

Never with Attains' proffered wealth couldst thou 

Persuade with Cyprian Iteel his way to steer, 

A timid sailor, on the Myrtoan mere. 

The merchant, fearing Afric's winds at strife 

With waves Icarian, praises country life 

And dty ease; but soon, untrained to bear 

Want's burdens, doth his shattered craft repair. 

Here's one that spurns not cups of Masac old. 

And from the solid day a part makes bold 

To filch, his limbs 'neath green arbutus spread, 

Or now beside a sacred water's head. 

Many the camp delights, and mixM sound 

Of the two trumps, and wars, by mothers found 

Detestable. Bides under the frore sky 

The hunter, thoughts of tender spouse put by, 

Whether the sU^ by faitliful dogs is seen. 

Or Marfan boar firm nets hath broken dean. 

Me ivy-meeds that learned brows enfold 

Mix with the u^^r gods. Me forest cold 

And dances light, of Nymphs with Satyrs, set 

Far from the people, if Euterpe yet 

Forbid not pipes, nor Polyhynmia ^un 
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To tender me the Lesbian barbiton. 

Fm, if with lyric bards thou place me now, 

111 strike the stars with my exalted brow. 

I. ii. 

Enou^ now to the earth of snow and dread 
Hful hath the Father sect, and with his red 
Right hand the hallowed turrets bringing down, 

Affrighted hath the town. 
Frighted the nations lest the age severe i 
Of portent waiting Pyrrha reappear, 
When Proteus led his flock entire to seek 

The lofty mountain peak, 
And in the elm-top, once a resting place 
Well known to doves, stuck fast the finny race, 
And in the ocean, poured out far and wide, 

The does swam terrified. 
We've seen the tawny Tiber violent, 
With waves from shore Etruscan backward beat, 
The monuments of the king to overthrow. 

And Vesta's temples, flow — 
What time to Ilia far too querulous 
He boasts him champion, the uzoiious 
River at large o'er the left bank shps down, 

Jove hiding not his frown. 
They'll hear that citizens have sharpened swords 
Wherewith had better perished Persian hordes. 
They'll hear, our youth — sparse throi^ parental si 

Of civil strife the din. 
What god now shall the people sue to bear 
Help to the faUing empire? With what prayer 
Shall holy vii^ins Vesta's patience tease. 

Whom now their songs less please? 
On ^om will Jupiter the mis^on lay 
Of wiping out the crime? At length, we piay, 
Come, O Apollo Augur, clad with white 

Mist on thy shoulders bii^t 
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Or else thou, Erydna, smQiiig bland, 

Round whom fly Jests and Loves, & frolic band. 

Or, Founder, on n^ected sons and race, 

Tumiilg a gracious face, — 
Whom satiate, alasl with sport drawn out, 
Smooth helmets gratify, and battle shout, 
And savage face that Moor unhorsed doth show 

His ruthless, bloodstained foe. 
Or thou, a comely youth presenting here 
On earth, thy figure changed, winged saa of dear 
Maia, not loth to be of Oesar's fate 

Called the avenger great. 
Slow mayst thou into heaven return, and long 
Glad mayst thou mingle with the Rconan throng, 
Nor thee, disgusted with our vices, may 

Too sudden gale away 
Transport. Here triumphs great be thy desire 
Rather, and to be hailed our prince and sire, 
Nor unchastisdd Medes to prance allow, 

Ctesar, our leader thou I 

I. iil 

So may the Cyprian goddess-queen. 
So Helen's brothers, stars of lutud sheen, 
Keep thee, and so the sire of winds, 
If all beside I&pyx fair he binds, — 
Ship, that to Attic shores dost owe 
The Vergil we in trust on thee bestow; 
Return him, all unspent and whole, 
And save, I pray, the half of my own soul. 
He oak and triple brass did graft 
Upon his bosom who a fragile raft 
0»nmitted to the savage deep 
First, nor felt fear of Afric's headlong sweep 
Against Aquilo, nor of sad 
Hyades nor of Notus raging mad, — 
Than whom no greater master knows 
The Hadrian waves to ru£9e or compose. 
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What step of death had he in awe 

Who with dry eyes the swimming ministers saw, 

And viewed the turgid sea, and high 

AcToceraunian difFs of infamy? 

The prudent deity in vain 

Cut off the lands from the unsocial main, 

U impious ships yet far and wide 

May over gulfs forfended safely glide. 

O'erlMdd all things to undertake 

The race of man through crime forbid doth break; 

O'erbold the race ISpetan 

By evil fraud brou^t fire from heaven to man. 

When from its a£ry home the fame 

Was filched, a brooding troop of fevers came. 

And wasting sickness, on the land; 

And slow necessity put forth a hand 

To q>eed Death's step, before removed. 

The empty aether Daedalus once proved 

Wtb wings that never man might dOn. 

Herculean labor broke through Acheron. 

We mortals are for naught too weak; 

Heaven's very self in folly do we seek, 

Nor suffer, through our crime and pride, 

High Jove his angry bolts to put aside. 

I. vi. 

Thou shalt be sung by Varius, bird of song 
Homeric, victor over foes and strong, 
Whate'er with ship or horse our soldiery 
Fierce hath accomplished under thee. 

Those feats to dng, Agrippa, or the hot 
Rage of the son of Feleus, knowing not 
To yield, or sly Ulysses' course pursued 
By sea, or Pelops' household rude 

We try not, weak for themes so grand, while shame, 
.\nd Muse that to the peaceful lyre lays daim. 
Forbid Regions Cesar's me«ds to stun, 
And thine, through fault of this poor brain. 
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Who Mars in adamantine vest could Unm 
In foshion fit, or Meriones grim 
'Vfiih dust ot Troy, or to the gods of light 
Tydides peer, through Pallas' mi^t? 

But we of feasts, of fi^ts that vii^ins wa^, 
With paxhd nails, 'gainst youths in mimic r^e, 
Sing fancy-free, or, if at all we flame, 
Our l^htsome mood is still the same. 

I.xi. 

Thou must not ask — to know were evil — what end to me, to thee, 
The gods, Leuconoe, have given, nor ahouldst thou trial make 
Of Babylonian numbers. Better to bide whate'er shall be, 
Whether more winters Jove hath lotted, or this, which now doth break 
The Tuscan sea on rocks opposing, shall give us as our last. 
Be prudent, set thy wines to filter, and be thy loi^ hope brought 
Within thy life's exiguous measure. For, while we speak, flies past 
Btgnd^^ time; today ingather, tomorrow trusting nai^ht. 



What bounds to longing for a head so dear. 

What shame should be? Oh, teach me measures grave, 

Melpomene, to whom a liquid clear 

Voice the Father with the cither gave. 

Lo! a perpetual lethargy doth hold 
Quinctilius ! And when shall Modesty, 
And Justice's sister Faith, not bought and sold. 
And naked truth his equal ever see? 

By many good men wept, he is brought low. 
By none more wept, O Vergil, than by thee. 
Who of the gods him — ah, not granted so — 
Vainly dost ask, despite thy piety. 

What though the string erst by the trees obeyed 
Thou strike, than Thracian Orpheus more bland, 
The blood will not reSnter tlie frail shade, 
When once, with contact of hb dreadful wand, 
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Mercury, not prompt to cfa&nge for prayer 
The Fates, has fonxd it into his black throng. 
Harsh lot! But patience makes less hard to bear 
That which to alter would be counted wrong. 

I.XO. 

O Venus, Gnidian, P^)hian Queen, 
Loved Cyprus spurn, and to the halls 
Where with much incense Glycera calls 
Betake thyself to dwell. 

And with thee let the fervid Boy, 
Graces loose-zoned, and Nymphs repair. 
And youth, without thee far from fair. 
And Mercury as well. 

II. vi. 

Septimius, ready my way to share 
To Cades and the Cantabrian, taught to bear 
Not yet our yoke, and to the Syrtes where 
The moorish billow boils, — 

May Tlbur, by the Argive founded, be 
In my old age the restir^ place for me. 
The goal for one that wearies of the sea, 
Travel, and martial toils! 

Whence, if the grudging Parcae me eiqiel, 
I'll seek Galaesus, stream sweet to the fell 
Of she^, and regions where in state did dwell 
Fhalanthus, Spartan-bred. 

For me that nook, of all, doth smile most fair, 
Whose honey with Hymettus' may compare, 
Whose olive with green Venafrum's well may bear 
The contest without dread; 

Where Jupiter a lingering spring doth send 
And winters mild, and Aulon's valley, friend 
To fertile Bacchus, little grudge doth spend 
On the Falemian vine. 
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That r^oo and those happy heights now sue 
For thee and me; there, with the teardrops due, 
Scattering his still warm ashes thou shall rue 
This poet-friend of thine. 

II. iz. 

Not always from the douds do rains descend 
On the rough fields; nor is the Cas[Han Mere 
By shifting tempests vexed, O Valgius friend, 
Forever; nor amid the drear 

Armenian wOds doth ice the months throughout 
Inert abide; nor with Aquilo's blare 
For aye do oaks Garganan labor stout, 
Nor ash-trees of their leaves stand bare. 

Thou alway in thy tearful str^ns dost cry 
For Mystes taken hence; nor yet from thee 
Departs thy love ^en Vesper mounteth high, 
Or from the rapid sun doth flee. 

But not for his beloved Antilochus 
Mourned the thrice-agkl sire through all the years; 
Nor parents for the beardless Troilus, 
Nor Phrygian sisters, went in tears 

Unceasing. Then do thou remit at length 

Thy soft complaints, and let us rather sound 

Praise of the trophies of Augustus' strength. 

Yea, and Niphates' peak snow-crowned. 

And the Medes' river, that, to realms subdued 
Added, rolls onward its diminished tide, 
And in their narrow fields, prescribed, the rude 
Gelonian horsemen doomed to ride. 

W. P. Trent. 
Coiumbia University, 
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A STUDY OF NONNUS 

Perhaps there is no other Greek poet in whose case the extremes 
of praise and condemnation have been further apart than have 
been the estimates of Nonnus, the author of the Dionysiaca. His 
first editor, Gerard Falkenburg (1569), ranked him with Homer, 
to Angelo PoUziano and Johannes Lascans he was peeta mirificus, 
and of late von Wilamowitz-MoellendorS, who ranks his disciple 
Musaeus very low, calls Nonnus the last Greek artist in style. 

By En^ish-speaking scholarship Nonnus has always been 
ranked very low. Marlowe paraphrased Musaeus in his Bero and 
Leander, following J, C, Scaliger's identification of the sixth cen- 
tury grammarian with the mythical Musaeus, but neither he nor 
any other Englishman seems to have studied Nonnus. At least 
Ludwich's bibliography mentions only Porson, Musgrave, Wake- 
field, Northmor and Pierson, of whom Porson has one or two 
emendations in his Adversaria, ahA Musgrave drew on Nonnus for 
the discussion of one verse in Euripides. J. A. Symonds devotes 
seventeen pages to Musaeus in his Greek Poets, but for all his 
liking for the "wonderful colors of decay," the "autumnal love- 
liness of literature upon the wane," he never mentions Nonnus. 
Donaldson's continuation of K. 0. MUller gives an analysis of 
Quintus Smymaeus book by book, but while he has plentiful scorn 
for the formlessness of Nonnus' epic, and rather patronizes Mar- 
cellus, Nonnus' French editor and translator (Paris, Firmin- 
Didot, 1856), for asserting he has a plan for those who will read 
him, Donaldson gives no idea of what Nonnus' contents are. Of the 
shorter books in English, Gilbert Murray discusses only his metre, 
and Wilmer Cave Wright, who devotes more attention to Nonnus 
than most, assigns to his work of 21, OSS lines just half the space 
she grants the 343 hexameters of his disciple Musaeus. It would 
be absurd to set up a quantitative measurement of poetry, and 
Musaeus is certainly free from many gross vices of style under 
which Nonnus labors, yet on the other hand it is at least dispro- 
portionate to fob off the founder of a whole influential school <A 
poets with no more mention than is vouchsafed his meagre imi- 
tators Tryphiodorus and Coluthus. 

Nonnus is known to have been a native of Panopolls not only 
from the testimony of Agathias of Myrina (IV, 23, p. 257) and the 
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Violarium of Eudocia, but since 1907 on the authority of the Ber- 
lin papyrus (P. 10507) of about the seventh century, fragments of 
a few lines luckily including the title of the fourteenth book. That 
the author was an Egyptian is plain from a passage in the poem 
26.238 where he speaks of the hippopotamus 

olot titan NciXoto dtptvytvh otbiia xapAo'crco)'. 
That he wrote in Alexandria is evident from an anonymous epi- 
gram, (Anthol. Falat IX, 198) 

NWot i^iy Iltu^ utii tfiii tAXci, Iv ^apl^ Si 

ItX" ^winitvTt TocAs iinTjoa Tiy&yrtav, 
which is itself derived from Book I, 13-14 where the poet says in 
his invocation, 

aH/ffaTt iMH. Ilpwr^a Trokbrpoirov ktX. 
His date is much harder to set. Ludwich, the editor of the 
splendid 1909 Teubner edition, fixes his floruit between 390 A. D., 
when Gregory of Nazianzus (whose mother's name was Nonna) 
wrote the poems which Nonnus imitated, and 405, when Eunapius 
published his Lives of the Sophists, in which (p. 92) he makes 
a statement which Ludwich interprets as referring especially to 
Nonnus. The words are, "ivl t4 yt xarii ^uropud^v ^apitti tocovtov 
tlvfui, Art l/v Alybrrias. rd Si Wvm hrl tmijtucj itiv a^pa lioivomiu.' 
6 Si (nmiSauK 'Epjt^i aSrruy &in)Kfx^p:tiitv." The reference to the taste 
of the Egyptians for poetry certainly alludes to such qualities as 
distinguish Nonnus, but as a dating point it still leaves much to 
be desired. Suidas gives the Jloruit of Coluthus as between 491- 
519. Musaeus seems to have been the correspondent of Proco- 
pius of Gaza, who died in 520. Agathias, who wrote his history 
after 554, refers to Nonnus by name as one of ot vim nvajTal as 
opposed to ol trphrtpov. This means aothing more exact than 
"modern" as against "early" poets, and must not be pressed. 
The importance in the poem of Tyre and Berytus, each of which 
has a special panegyric devoted to it, that of Berytus being par- 
ticularly minute in its geographical details, and alluding at great 
length to the law school of Berytus, may furnish some day a 
surer ground for dating than the vague reference of Eunapius to 
Egypt. 

The chief interest Nonnus will always have is not so much lit- 
erary as historical — ^he is an example on a ^gantic scale of the 
confusion of styles in literature and the syncretism in religion 
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which mark the later Roman Empire. At the same time Noiinus 
was not at all entirely destitute of poetic inspiration — his merits 
however, whatever comparisons the Renaissance drew between 
him and Homer, are quite invisible to any modem reader who 
applies a Homeric standard to Hm. So far from its being Noa- 
nus' intention to reproduce the Homeric atmosphere as Quintits 
Smymaeus endeavored to do, he seems to have been far less an 
archaizer than a most audacious modernist. The purists of his 
time must have been shocked at his introduction of such "bar- 
barous" themes as 

vliet kbatmUav, intaHna. ^iyyta 'V&iat^ 
into a Greek epic, and equally by his mention of Augustus,* and 
the picture of Hermes canying a karivlia S&.T011.* In religion, as we 
shall see, he was as much a syncretist as Proclus — ^in one elaborate 
passage, which reproduces the form of an Orphic hymn, the Tyrian 
Heracles Astrochiton is identified with Helios, Belus, Ammon, 
Apis, Arabian Rronos, Assyrian Zeus, Sarapis Zeus of Egypt, 
Phaethon, Mithras the Babylonian Helios who in Greece is Phoebus 
Apollo, Gamos, the son of Eros, Paieon the slayer of piun, and 
finally Aetherl 

Indeed, Nonnus can be rightly appreciated only if we realize 
that he was a sophist of a school not far removed from that of 
Heliodorus, Achilles Tatius, and Longus. He was a sophist for 
sophistic was the only living style of his age. His aim was evi- 
dently to reproduce the beauties of Homer, Hesiod, Euripides, 
Callimachus, Theocritus and the bucolic school, including espe- 
cially the author of the 'EiriTiutuK BIwwk and the pastoral Antholo- 
gists, such didactic poets as Oppian of Apamea and the so-called 
Orphic poets, the epideictic rhetors, and not least perhaps the prose 
romancers, in a continuous poem with a plot elastic enough to 
allow the insertion of anything. Callimachus' famous " ft^a |3i^ 
Mov i^a Koxiiv" could not be allowed to daunt him if he was to 
satisfy the taste of his age with its insatiable appetite for words. 

It is not attempted in this paper to discuss the sources of the 
vast congeries of stories worked by Nonnus into his iroutlXov lni>ov.* 
This a mere essay at determining what the Dionysiaca is, and how 
Nonnus uses his material. 

The form of his poem was dictated by the strictest convention — 
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the deeds of gods and heroes must be recited in hexameters, which 
was the same thing as to say the poet must be Homeric. Great 
innovator in verse-form and vocabulary as be was, Nonnua yet 
felt himself one of the 'OiirjplSoL so much as any poet of the old 
type. Indeed not content with making tacit declaration of this 
by countless reproductions of Homeric language and ideas, or even 
by open reference by name to characters and scenes of the Iliad* 
and Odyssey,' he is inspired by the 'OnitpiS« MoDiroi,' bears himself 
" the shield and spear of Father Homer,"' hopes to hear in battle 
"the ceaseless blast of Homer's learned trump,"* and prays to 
"Meles's all-splendid son"^" that his "book coeval with the dawn" 
may be gracious. It is at the beginning of the twenty-fifth book 
that this consciousness of having Homer's eye upon him, so to 
speak, becomes especially acute, and it is here that he announces 
that in imitation of Homer he will describe only the last of the 
seven years of the war against the Indians." It is worth noting 
that Quintus Smymaeus never refers to Homer by name in the 
Posthomcrica. 

A bare outline of the books follows, by which it is easy to see 
that the poem divides itself into six octads of which the first and 
last have nothing to do with the Indian war. 
I 

1. Rape of Europa. Cadmui seeks her and meets Zeua who is seeking 
his thunderbolts stolen by Typhon. 

2. Cadmus helps Zeus defeat Typhon's attack on heaven and is prom- 
ised Harmonia for bride. 

3. Cadmus sails to Samothrace to woo HarmoDia. 

4. Unwilling Harmonia is persuaded by Aphrodite. Cadmus slays dra- 
gon, and men bom of his teeth. 

5. Cadmus builds TheiieE. His sons Aristaeus, inventor of bee-keying, 
and Actaeon. 

6. Zeus loves Persephone. Birth of Dionysus Zagreus. He is slain by 
Titans. Zeus afflicts earth with fire and deluge. 

7. AeoD, Hithtaic god of time, begs Zeus to restore joy to the world. 
Zeus promises to do so. Eros fires Zeua with love of Semele. 

8. Zeus lies with Semele; Hera jealous. Dionysus bom. 

■Achilles and Lycaon 22.380-3; GUucus and Diomede 15.165; Simob, 
Scamander, Achilles 23.221. 

• Odysseus and Iphigeneia 13. 109-10; Proteus and Edothea I, 14.37. 
'32.184. "25.253. 

■ 25.265. " 25.8. 

• 25.269. 
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II 

9. Dionysus nursed by nympha, Ino, Myatis, and Rhea. Ino driven 
by Hera to wuider. 

10. Ino and MeUcertes and mad Athamas. Young Pionysus lovea Ant- 
p«Ius. 

11. Ampeliu aUin by a bull. Dionyitis consoled by Eros and com- 
(oned with story of Calamus and Carpus. 

12. The Hours read of the coming Vine on the tablets of Harmonia. 

13. Zeus sends Dionysus against the Indians. Catalog of Dionysus' 

14. Rhea marshals the gods on Dionysus' Nde. 

15. Dionysus defeats the Indians by making them drink of a livet 
turned to wine. The nymph Nicaea and Hymnus the shepherd who dies for 
love of her and by her band. 

16. Eros punishes Nicaea. She drinks wine, sleeps, is found by Bacchus, 
and bears him Telete. 

in 

17. March continued. Brongus the shepherd entertains Dionysus in 
his hut and is rewarded with wine. Orontes, geoerat of the Indians, kills him- 
self in despair. Arist«us the leecb. Blemys, ancestor of Blemyes, submits 
to Dionysus. 

18. Dionysus in Assyria eDtertained by King Stapbylus, Queen Methe 
and Prince Botrys, sends defiance to Deriades, king of Indians. 

19. Games for funeral of King Staph jrtus— contest between Erechtheus 
and Oeagrus in song, and Maron and Silenus in pantomimic dance. 

20. Dionysus renews war. Lycuigus of Arabia pursues him into the sea. 

21. The Nymph Ambrosia, turned into vine, binds Lycurgus. Deiikdea 
returns defiance to Dionysus, and divides his army on the Hydaspes, himself 
and Thureus generals. 

22. Revels of Dionysus' Bacchanals by the Hydaspes. The battle by 
the River. Oeagrus, Aeacus, Erechtheus champions in Dionysus' army. 

23. Dionysus defeats Thureus' army, Thureus only left alive. Hera 
rouses Hydaspes to fight Dionysus. Dionysus fights Hydaspes with fire. 

24. Hydaspes prays for mercy. Gods help Dionysus. Deriades retreats 
into dty on news from Thureus. Indians weep for the dead. Bacchanals 
feast. Leucus of Lesbos sings of Aphrodite at the Loom. 

IV 

25. Army of Deriades stays six years in the city. The poet will be very 
Homeric and sing only last year— the seventh. Comparison of Dionysus with 
other mythological heroes. After ten months Attis prophesies victory in the 
seventh year and brings Dionysus from Rhea a shield made by Hephaestus — 
shield described. 

26. Athena in guise of Orontes in a dream rouses Deriades to batdc. 
Deriades marshals his forces. Catalog of his army and wonders of India. 

27. Speeches of Deriades and Orontes to armies, speech of Zeus to gods 
urging them to take sides. 
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28. Corymbuus and Athenuus doughty wuriors. Deeds of the Cy- 
dopes. 

29. Hymenaeus wounded and healed by Dionysus. The battle a drawn 
one. Rhea lures Ates from the field by a dream. 

30. Monheus, son-in-'laif of Deriades, kpiarAti. Death of Tcctaphui, 
who had once been suckled by his own daughter. Hera helps Deriades, Diony- 
sus flees. Is encouraged by Athena. 

31. Hera stirs jealousy of Persepbone, begs sleep o( Hypnus, borrows 
cestus of Aphrodite. 

32. Hera puts Zeus to sleep, sends Erinys to madden Dionysus. Diony- 
sus' army defeated. 

V 

33. Morrheus loves Chalcomeda. Eros and Hymenaeus at cottabos- 
game. 

34. Morrheus neglects his wife, dreams Chalcomeda loves him, captures 
all the Maenads. 

35. Maenads in the dty. Chalcomeda deceives Morrheus and flouts 
him. Bermes delivers the Maenads. Zeus wakes and Dionysus it restored 
to sanity. 

36. Battle of the gods. Metamorphoses of Dionysus in battle with 
Deriades. Dionysus builds ships. Three months truce to buiy the dead. 

37. Games for Opheltes. Chariot-races, boxing, wi^tling, footrace, 
discus, archery. 

38. Edipsc of Sua, and other portents. Hermes comforts Dionysus 
and tells him story of fall of Phaethon. 

39. Sea-fight. Victory for Dionysus by fite-ships. Deriades retreats. 

40. Dionysus slays Deriades in single combat by aid of Athena. Lamen- 
tations for Deriades. Dionysus' army returns from Orient with spoils. 
Dionysus visits Tyre and temple of Heracles Astrochiton. Legend of founding 
Tyre, and invention of navigation. 

VI 

41. Panegyric of Berytus. Dionysus on Lebanon. Founding of Bery- 
tus. House of Harmonia. Prophecy of Lavi School of Berytus. 

42. Dionysus and Poseidon woo Beroe (Berytus). 

43. They fight, and Poseidon wins the nymph. 

44. Pentheus defies Dionysus. 

45. The Bacchanals. Dionysus a prisoner. Teiresias tells Pentheus the 
6tory of Dionysus and pirates. 

46. Agave slays Pentheus. Lament of Agave and Autonoe. 

47. Tale of Icarius and Erigone and her dog. Strife between Perseus and 
Dionysus. 

48. War with the giants. Dionysus wrestles with Pallene and wins her. 
His pursuit and conquest of Aura and her sad end. Birth of lacchus. Crown 
of Aiiadne. Dionysus among the gods. 

On examination of this outline of books it is evident that there 
is a double divisiolTof the contents and the two divisions do not 
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mutually exclude each otber — ooe a division into six octads or 
groups of eight books each, and the other accordiug to subject 
matter, i. e., those books from the thirteenth to the fortieth inclusive 
which deal with the Indian expedition, and those which do not 
The division into octads is plainly marked thus: 1st, eight books 
up to birth of Dionysus, 2nd, eight books through first victory 
over Indians and connected episode of Nicaea. 3rd, eight books 
throu^ victory over Deriades' main army and the Hydaspes. 
4th, eight books down to madness and defeat of Dionysus. Sth, 
eight books down to defeat and death of Deriades and the vic- 
torious return of Dionysus from the Orient with sojourn in Tyre, 
6th, eight books to entrance of Dionysus into heaven. The num- 
ber 48 of course =Iliad-F0dy5sey. 

The Indian war begins inside one octad, and really ends inside 
another, for the death of Deriades by no means ends book forty. 
By all the conventions of Greek epic, the scheme of an Iliad was 
prescribed for a poem which treated of a mythological war, and 
Nonnus was, of course, glad to avail himself of such a device, which 
gave him at least the advantage of a pattern to follow, in his 
attempt to bring the weltering riot of his tropical fancies to some 
semblance of order. To such a vitiorum stiorum amator as he, tlus 
was invaluable. The Indian war extends over parts of books 
thirteen to forty inclusive = twenty-eight books, only four more 
than the compass of an Iliad, and as it happens, of these twenty- 
eight, four whole books (sizteenth Nicaea episode, nineteenth iSka. 
fari STa06>(|Jt thirty-third Morrheus and Chalcomeda episode, thirty- 
eighth Phaethon's fall) and great parts of many others have nothing 
to do with the Indian war. Accordingly, there are left just twenty- 
four books over which Nonnus threw the very external and arti- 
ficial device of an Iliad, an arrangement perfectly obvious, but 
mostly created by violence. There is a KaTiCkvyK of Dionysus' 
army at the beginning, and another KKrOvoyK of Deriades' army 
in the middle of this 'Ivimk, a series of hpun&M of prominent war- 
riors on each side, a kKKk fthxti more than one niix^ vafKoror&itUK, 
a At^ ia-dn) in full form, a ir^oiroda, a 6«>naxif-i 2^n krl 'O^XtiTi 
a Aia^mov /ioyla. (^fi^ts 'AxtXXt<iK?) a vavfiaxia (if not a tii-Xt ^''' 
rats vavalp), &AijpiiL&ov &valpf<Tts modelled minutely after the 'Encrv- 
poi ivalptais. As for real connection of these motives with the indi- 
vidual events, there is none — the 'Ii'Suc& was, of course, founded 
really on the conquests of Alexander the Great, and the whole 
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course of the war as Nonnus pictures it to himself (if he pictured 
it at all) is a series of confusions between the campaign of an inva- 
der who attacks a country by land and sea in the style of the Hd- 
lenistic kings (with one apparently Roman touch, the x<Xt^>^'* or 
testudo formation) and the mere outside reminiscences of the siege 
of Troy, both these two distinct elements being plentifully inter- 
spersed with other elements that fit in with neither. The com- 
plete breakdown of the two main lines of motive is seen at the 
end, where the victory of Bionysus' army over the Indians 
is won in a quite uolocated sea fight, and at the same time Diony- 
sus is provided by Rhea with a suit of armor, or at least a magic 
^eld, which enables him to conquer Deriades. To the influence 
of the histories of Alexander's campaign we owe Nonnus' introduc- 
tion of military devices which are quite incapable of being harmon- 
ized with a story of the deeds of a motley array of Bacdue, Silenl, 
Satyrs, Centaurs, Cyclopes and Pans mounted on bears, lions, 
tigers and bulls." Such modem touches are, a spy in the enemy's 
camp," the use of fireships,*^ complicated single combats between 
horseman and footman," the combat of horse against horse,'^ and 
the struggles of infantry against "elephants endorsed with tow- 
ers.'"^ Of course, there is a plentiful interspersion of remarkable 
wounds and bizarre shapes of death, contorted bodies of the 
slain," and severed arms and hands which still wriggle and quiver 
on the bloody ground*" — an old Homeric motive. In general the 
real historic conditions of warfare are reflected — as when Oiontes, 
the commander of Deriades' mobile army, first receives the brunt 
of Dionysus' invasion and on the defeat of Orontes, Deriades 
divides the home army on the Hydaspes and disputes the passage 
of the river. Direct reference to Alexander the Great is very 
slight. In one passage Olympias" is mentioned as the twelfth after 
eleven mythological brides of Zeus — that is all. Realistic touches 
are the elaborate description of the elephant** and the hippopota- 
mus," the strange birds of India," the trees higher than an arrow 
flight" (Herodotus). 

As a matter of fact the 'IvitxL is not constructively the kernel of 
the Dionysiaca but really only one longer episode amid a number of 
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shorter ones, and it is impossible to separate the materials derived 
from the Hiad from those derived from the Odyssey, and other 
souKes. There is do attempt to conceal the sources of the repro- 
ductions. Thus the rape of Europa (I) is from Moschus' poem; 
the Typhoneia suggests the Theogony; Cadmus' voyage to Samo- 
thrace (3) is combined, as we shall see, of elements from Homer 
and the Argonautica; Cadmus' sojourn in Samothiace (3), and 
Bacchus' sojourn with King Staphylus (18) are both from 'Oiiw- 
ffcfit rapd 'AXxttv; the fight with the Spartoi (4) is from the 
Argonautica (III, 1355) ; the story of Melicertes and mad Athamas 
may have a motive from the Bymn to Demeter (250) reversed; tlie 
quaint story of Brongus (17) suggests the Hecale of Callimachus; 
Eros and Hymenaeus at cottabos (33) is from the Argonautica 
(III, 115), Eros and Ganymede at tesserae game; the story of the 
invention of the ship (40) is from ^OivaaknK rxefta (f) ; and the 
floating islands in the same connection are from Apollonius' 
Symplegades or from the Bymns to Delos; the vi^t of Aphrodite 
to the palace of Harmonia is from the visit of Hera to Aphrodite 
in the Argonautica (III, 36); the three books (44-6) of the Pentheus 
episode are from Euripides Baccka, though the story of Dionysus 
and the pirates in forty-five is from the Homeric Hymn to Dionysus; 
Artemis driving to the bath attended by nymphs (48, 3tO ff.), is 
from the Argonautica (III, S69). 

More numerous and pervasive than the motives from any other 
author (except Homer) are those from the bucolic poets. In 
Nonnus the bucolic element is all intertwined with the most 
rhetorical sophistic — this note is struck from the very outset in 
the long speech of the 'EXX^t'un vabr^s Baiifia^toi (I, 125) on seeing 
Europa on the bull. The 'Erird^uK BUavos was a great favorite with 
Nonnus, as it has been with greater poets long since, and he echoes 
the lines about the letters on the hyacinth leaf in at least seven 
different passages (2.80. 3.154. 11.261. 12.157. 12.224. 12.247. 
19.187. In six other passages he echoes the Anthology (in one, 
16. 321, he seems to be the model for Cyrus of Panopolis, Anthol. 
Pal. IX, 136) and four of the six are in one characteristic bucolic 
episode, Dionysus' love for Nicaea (books 15, 16): 

3.19 Kol «-X6ot wfiios ^v from 

A. P. X, 1 d rMas fipcuot 
(Leonidas) 
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15.258 aWt ^Xot yfp6ftnv 4 SUrvoy M ^op^Pfi 

aWt fitiitK •ytvbu-qy ditponrifoy, 6<Pp& fu yiiiaxut 

clqv iwpa P6tia -roKb rX^, S^pd lU fiaiv 
Xiorigt TcXdircic ktX. from 

A. P. V, 83 tW ivtius yti^foiv, ai SiSii ffnlxowra wap' abyis 

(TT^o yvfowirais, jcol fie xi-iopra M^i. 

«W< ^6ioy yti'6fafv inrairbpittvpov, i^p& iit xfp^i^ 
(Anon.) kpci^jivri x<vW frifiMi- x^^vkMi. 

15.286 Tiirou iaf\mriitou> 06ai Kvfftptia foiMbti. cf. 
A. P. VII, 703 

Qhpais 

dUci 

(Myrinus) ^pouptl S' atr^ IX^v Tol/iyia piutTpov 'Gput. 

16.297 KTtlitii 7Ap a-rfiovro koI oti yatitoma St^tts cf. 

A. P. V, 247.3 

Kal ^bytis ^iXio»-a koI ot'^x^Movra Suiuait 
(Macedonius) . 

16.321 aWt TeaHip fte 5Ua(c TtKtfftriyi.tiov £6Xi»> otvou 

conveyed by Cyrus A. P. IX, 136 
aI0C iraTiip ft' tSlSa^ crX. 

19.103 rtutpotrfit, XtffifivAx, 'AfWKkaUf TwlSta/u^ 

A. P. VII, 713 

itavpoficHi llpiwa Kal oi xoMtaiSoi ioiSaw. 
(Antipater). 

It is hardly too much to say that Nonnus at his best is always 
bucolic rather than epic — at least idyllic in the Greek sense. When 
he is himself he falls naturally into the description of the sights 
and sounds of the world of the shepherd, husbandman or hunter. 
His description of the activities of Aristaeus is full of such genuine 
touches, "the dogs following with pricked up ears the winding 
scent of the game along the edge of the hill-pasture";*" the work of 
the "bee-keeper, swathed from top to toe in cloth, smokli^ out 
the hives'V' ^nd the shepherd "leading from the hill's wooded 
slope down to the lush grass in the hollow, the long stubborn line 

•5.229-233. wfi.242-257. 
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of sheep who follow unwillin^y the goat which leads the flock, 
jret from the heat of the day till evening they abide in the floweiy 
pasture and be unites them in one flock."** 

Even when the drcunutances of the introduction of a bucolic 
motive are themselves ludicrous, as in the description of the flood in 
book m, when Pan sees Galatea swimming by and inquires about 
Echo and Polyphemus, or the substitution of a cow which seems to 
ring, instead of a shepherd who sings, yet the pastoral touches 
themselves are not without beauty in their appeal to the lover oi 
Theocritus — ^"Sweet though it be," replies Galatea, "let be the 
Cyclop's song, no longer do I seek Sicilian seas."** 

In the ninth book, when mad Ino was driven on her wanderings 
by Hera, she "passed over mountain after mountain till she entered 
the ravine of Pythian Delphi, and scarcely had she set her foot 
by the dragon-haunted wood in her wild chase, when the shepherd 
trembled at her savage cries, and the worshippers at the shrine 
fled before her. As she sped over the mountain the hunter shrunk 
from her and left his toils and the stakes which supported them, 
the goatherd drove his goats under the cavernous folds of the craggy 
diif, the aged ploughman shuddered at her agonized leaps as he 
drove his oxen sweating neatb the yoke, Pytho's prophetic virgin 
ran over the mountain shaking her laurel-crowned locks, and 
climbed up the peaks of the mountain where she hid in the Delphic 
(Corydan) cave.""* So too when the ogre Alpus infested the Sicilian 
mountains until Dionysus slew him. "Oft as an old shepherd led 
his flock along the mountain down to their midday feeding grounds, 
be was devoured, and in those days Pan sate not by sbeepcote and 
byre making music on his pipe of reeds, and Echo answered not 
his throbbing pipe. The drover and the woodcutter vexed no mote 
the Dryads by cutting ship-timber in the forest."" 

The dividing lines between the bucolic, the elegy, and the epi- 
gram in Greek are only arbitrary. This is plain everywhere in 
the literature, but in Nonnus the fourth element of sophistic dis- 
play combines with the others almost everywhere. This is perhaps 
best examined in the episodes of Kicaea and Aura. In both of 
these stories the heroine is a fiercely chaste huntress who scorns 
love and is punished for her haughty virginity by being deflowered 
by Dionysus while she lies through his wiles in a drunken stupor. 
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£ach at the stories employs motives from the bucolic poets, and 
they both draw heavily on the rhetoric of the schools for endless 
conceits that expand and overlie the other material till it b all 
drenched in sophistic. As these episodes are extremely typical of 
Nonnus' style in the bucolic gem-e, it is worth whDe perhaps to 
analyze the stories at length. 

Ncaea (15. 170 S.), "another Artemis, alien to love, knowing 
naught of Aphrodite," roamed the wooded hills of Btthsmia (cf. 
nymph Beioe of Berytus) shunning the house, hunting the bear, 
and driving a chariot of lions. A lion fawns at her feet like 
Una's lion in Book I of the Faerie Queene. The neatherd Hymnus 
loved her and neglected his herds, which wandered over the hills 
seeking their master who 

eit &aBiiv iffSo' ipiara koI obKin riprtTO iroinvjf* 
(cf. Theoc. Comos (III) 42 cb 0eMv AXar' tpoira). 

As the huntress sped over the mountain side, the shepherd 
watched as her peplos was lifted by the breeze and saw the beauty 
that bloomed upon her body — white were her thighs and her 
ankles rosy, like lilies and anemones and meadows of roses were 
her snowy limbs to view. When she drew her bow, he called his 
cattle to witness how he longed to be her arrow, net, quiver or 
bowstring that she might take him in her arms and draw him to 
her breast." He appealed to her by the memory of Tithonus, 
Ganymede, and Endymion not to despise a neatherd.** When he 
called upon the oaks to remind his beloved of Daphne and her fate,* 
she replied by taunting him with the ill success of Pan with Echo, 
Daphnis with bis maid, and Apollo with Daphne." He responded 
in a long A^cr» full of every commonplace of " conceited" antithesis, 
begging at least for death at her hands, requested her to plant 
narcissus, crocus, smilax and anemone over his grave,*' and com- 
posed a distich inscription for his tomb. The nymph took him at 
his word, and pierced his throat with her arrows. The Oreads, 
Naiads, the nymphs of Rhyndacus (in Bithynia), Niobe on her 
mount, all bewailed him and sang alWn. Not so much wept the 
daughters of Helios, Phaethon's sisters, for their brother's fiery fate 

•■ I5.209. * 15.2W. 

X 15.258. ■• 15.306. 

•• 15,279. •» 15.353. 
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as the nymphs of Astacus chided the deed of the fierce Nicaca.'* 
Eros threw away his bow and swore by Hymnus' death he would 
unite Nicaea to Dionysus, Rhea and Echo bewailed him, and the 
oak trees called down upon the hardhearted nymph the curses of 
Cytherea and Artemis. Nemesis saw the dead shepherd and 
pointed him out to Aphrodite, blaming Eros himself for his death. 
Then one of his kine lamented him, and " seemed to sing"" a bucolic 
threnos of twenty-one lines with the four times repeated refrain, 

0olin)i KoX^ SXuXe, nak^ Si fttv tKTiwt KoOp^: 
Perished a shepherd fair, and f&ir too the maiden who slew him, 
A virgin her lover hath slain — in lieu of love-potions she gave him 
Doom for his meed, -ftnd she dyed her steel in the blood of the shepherd. 
Mad tor her love though he was, and she quenched all the torches of Eros — 
Perished a shepherd fair, and lair too the maiden who slew him — 
Roudng the wrath of the Nymphs, she heard not the rocks of the mountain. 
Heeded the voice of the elm not at all, nor regarded the pine tree 
Praying to her, "O loose not the shatti O slay not the shepherdl" 
Hymnus was mourned by the howl of the wolf and the dumb bear bewailed him. 
Even the terrible eyes of the lion shed tears for the shepherd. 
Perished a shepherd fair, and fair too the maiden who slew him. 
Seek, O ye heifers, for yet other crags, yet search out, ye cattle. 
Bills that ore new, for love hath destroyed my sweetest of shepherds. 
Slain by the band of a damsell And now what brake shall receive my 
Wandering tracks? Farewell, O ye meadsl farewell, ye soft pastures! 
Perished a shepherd fair, and fair too the maiden who slew bim. 
Farewell, a long farewell, ye cliffs and ye mountains and well-springs. 
Fare ye right well, O Naiad and DryadI Then Pan of the shepherds 
Answered their cries, and Phoebus: "Henceforth let the pipe lie forsek»l 
Where art thou, Nemeas, Cypris? Lay, Eros, no hand on thy quiver. 
Surcease of song my syrinx, for dead is the clear-throated shepherd." 

Eros npw fires the heart of Dionysus with love tor Nicaea, whom 
he woos in full rhetorical complement of tropes and phrases — he will 
be a hunter like her; he will beseech her love, holding out not coldly 
chaste Athena's olive, but his own vine branch; he wishes she 
would tear his hair — it will only give him anopportunity toholdher 
hand and squeeze it; he says she is a second Eos, a younger Selene; 
would she were his Europa; would he were her eagle to bear her 
off like Aegina ; would above all she were his Danae, He noticed 
that all the flowers of the meadow reminded him of her and he 
cried out to the winds that her cheeks were a bed of roses that 
faded not, her anemonesVeased not to blush; he looked at the 

" 15, 380 ff, »• 15.398. 
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lily, aj]d beheld her white wrists, he gazed upon the hyadnth and 
lo, her dark hair; he prays he may be her servant and bear her 
nets and stakes; he promises to give her Spartan hounds, if she will 
love him, and describes the beauty of the bed he will cover with 
vine leaves for her; he begs her not to ruin her complexion; he 
promises her some Indian captives; he begs her to become a 
Bacchanal — all this eloquence, which, of course, though not amoe- 
bean is a counter song to that of Hymnos, is useless, and Nicaea's 
heart is not touched by his 135 lines of musky tinkling pastoral 
wooing. Then he finds in the forest a cunning hound which 
Pan had given him, and he appeals to the dog for help, apostroph- 
izing the oaks and rocks. The nymph of the ashtree taunts him 
with his lack of success in comparison with his sire Zeus. Then 
Nicaea drinks of the river which has already made drunk the army 
of the Indians, and Eros and Nemesis tell Dionysus she is asleep. 
Dionysus steals to her on tiptoe, and the earth sends forth alt its 
most beautiful plants to deck the marriage bed.*" In her dream 
Nicaea saw Hypnos leading a train of Loves; the wind that made 
the bacchanal wood leap as it passed by sang of its own accord the 
nuptial hymn; virginal Echo modestly replied; the pipe danced 
over the earth and piped its Hymen Hymenaee loud and shrill; 
the pine upon the mountain whispered "lovely is their wedding." 
The ghost of Hymnus borne along the wind troubled the sleep of 
the bride as she dreamed; Pan was jealous as he thought of his 
Echo, and a Satyr taunted him with his failure to succeed where 
Dionysus had won. Immediately Pan took up the song and 
lamented that he had not become a vinedresser rather than a 
shepherd. Finally, when Nicaea awoke and found herself no longer 
a virgin, she lamented her lot with appeals to the Hamadryads, 
asked whether she should upbraid Echo or Artemis, complained that 
neither Pitys nor Daphne had warned her against Dionysus, to 
whom she bore a daughter Telete. 

The episode of Aura in the forty-eighth book is in some respects 
a doublet of that of Nicaea. Aura also was a virgin of Bithynia, 
a second Artemis, a aobpti kvTikvtipa., a huntress of the lion and the 
bear. One day she slept beneath a bay-tree and dreamed Eros 
taunted her with her future subjection to love. When she woke 
she upbraided Daphne." One day Artemis, mistress of the chase, 
went to bathe in the Sangarius, and Aura drove the car drawn by 

"16.270. " 48.292. 
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stags. As the goddess modestly bathed, the nymph accused her 
of being evidently soft and femimne like Aphrodite, not masculine 
like Athena or herself, pointing to the large full development of 
the goddess's breasts as evidence that Artemis was not really a vir- 
gin. Artemis was enraged, and sought revenge. For this pur- 
pose she went to the goddess Nemesis, whom she found near the 
lofty peaks of snow-covered Taurus. Nemesis promised that 
Aura should one day mourn the loss of her own virginity, and Eros 
was ordered to inflame Dionysus with love. Dionysus wanders 
over the mountains and apostrophizes Pan, calling him fortunate — 
Aura, not like Echo, is as heartless and unresponsive as a lion or 
a bear, an oak or a pine, a cornel-tree or a cliff. Overcome by 
weariness and passion he ceased to utter his complaint to the winds 
of spring, and sank to rest beneath a myrtle, when the Hamadr>'ad 
of the tree peeped forth from its buds and told him he must first 
bind Aura before be could enjoy her.** As he slept he dreamed, 
for it was a myrtle,** and the ghost of the dead Ariadne came and 
chided him for his fickleness, and then vanished like shadowy 
smoke. Dionysus woke and remembered how he had overcome 
Nicaea. Meanwhile Aura was thirsty and sought a fountain and 
Dionysus knew it. He struck his thyrsus into the earth and made 
a fountain of wine spring forth. Persuaded by Peitbo, Aura drank 
and fell down in drunken slumber. Eros told Dionysus, who hid 
her quiver and arrows, and binding her feet and hands deflowered 
her as she lay. Hypnos was the yoiUMrrii^os, for the marriage was 
as a dream, the hill danced, the Hamadryad waved the branches 
of her pine. Echo only refused to dance and hid in the depths of 
the rocks. 

Aura raged when she woke, and stew neatherd, shepherd and 
husbandman; went into the temple of Cypris, scourged the statue 
of the goddess, threw it into the river Sangarius, and threw down 
also the statue of Eros. Returning to the forests, she still knew 
not who had deflowered her. She became pregnant, would have 
ripped up her own womb, and often she entered the cave of the 
lioness in order to be devoured, but all in vain. Artemis saw her 
and laughed and came taunting her, telling her that Dionysus was 
the author of her woe, and that she should become a Bacchanal. 
Artemis taunted her with having swelling and milky breasts. Aura 
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uttered cries like a lioness in labour when her time came. Echo 
answered her. Aura tried to hold back her birthpangs, (earing 
to call Artemis Ilithyia or tfae Hours. She cursed Artemis and 
Athena and wished the same fate for them. Artemis in return de- 
layed still more her pangs. Nicaea saw her and sorrowed with her 
as a sister in misfortune. Artemis came a second time and taunted 
her unmercifully. 

Even as Artemis spoke Aura gave birth to twins. With a 
final taunt Artemis departed. Dionysus begged Nicaea to save 
one of the two childen for him, for Aura would certainly kill one 
of them. Aura exposed one child to the jaws of a lioness but 
the beast only licked the child and suckled it. Then Aura de- 
voured the child herself. Artemis caught up the other child, and 
Aura threw herself into the Sangarius and became a fountun. 
Artemis gave the chUd to Dionysus, who delivered it to Nicaea 
to be suckled. When the child was weaned, Dionysus conducted 
him to Athens where he became lacchus, the third after Zagreus 
and Bromius. 

Then Dionysus put the Corona Ariadnae in the sky, and him- 
self mounted to Olympus. 

This hideous story of triumphant lust indifferent to its victim 
has the material for horror in it, but the reader feels none. Neither 
Dionysus nor any other person in the poem has an individual 
character. Sir William Jones thought there might be some con- 
nection between the style of Nonnus and that of the Mahabh&rata 
and R&m&yana. While no such direct influence has even been 
traced, the sensuality of the Egyptian poet and his utter indif- 
ference to character as opposed to action has suf^ested the same 
comparison to later students. In aU that relates to morals the 
Dionysus of Nonnus bears a striking resemblance to the men in 
Achilles Tatius' "Clitophon and Leucippe" — eqn&Hy ywaumixaviit 
and that simply and solely in a physical way, with scarcely a touch 
of sentiment, equally a sophist, and equally a coward. 

Not only is Bacchus another Clitophon in character, so far 
as he has a character, but from his words and the words of his poet 
could be extracted just such another lover's manual as Achilles 
Tatius provides. In one scene** Pan actually delivers to Bacchus 
a lecture on love and its lore of the general type so familiar in 
Tibullus** and Ovid in parts of the Ars Amatoria. From this 
« 42.205. « Book I, car. *. 
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predous disquisition (o( course, a stock-subject for ages) and dse- 
where in the poem, we gamer such store of wisdom as that beauty 
unadorned is most tempting;*' modesty infiames love;*^ of dedre 
alone there is no satiety,-*' women are more amorous tliaii men, 
but in their modesty they conceal the wounds of Eros, love mad- 
dened though they be, and this concealment makes Love's sparks 
still hotter, for when they seek a confidant they alleviate their 
pangs;*' an imitation of blushing modesty will win a woman;** 
but, above all, flattery will, for above all golden treasure, she pre- 
fers to hear of her own rosy beauty, that it surpasses all her 
friends;*' a knowing silence accompanied by nods and winks^ is 
useful; it is also advisable to smite the biow in feigned astonish- 
ment," for astonishment furnishes the conduit C6x«D'6*) to Love, 
and when Love begins, the eye is its precursor;** above all, do not 
be timid, for women have no weapons, their only lances are darted 
from their eyes, and their only arrows are their rosy cheeks** and 
you need no money, if you are handsome, for women love beauty 
and not gold.** We also learn without surprise that the surest 
remedy for an old love is a new one;" moreover, that to sleep 
beneath a myrtle brings dreams of love*' and that love's sparks 
wax warmer in the darkness of the night.** 

Compared with this wealth of reflection on the one topic of 
love, we have but two reflections on life and death — one of these 
a really effective expansion of Glaucus' olij rep ^liKkmn 70*^ 
(Z 145) absurdly enough put in the mouth of Cadmus the wooer 
in reply to a question from his bride, "Dear nymph (or bride), 
why aslcest thou me so the blood of my descent? The race of mor- 
tals doomed to pwift decay I liken to leaves, for the leaves are shed 
upon the earth by the wild winds when the season of Fall sets in, 
but others the treey wood bringeth forth fresh in its tresses in the 
hoiu of spring. So this one of the generations of mortals of brief 
span has galloped down life's course and yieldeth to destruction, 
but that one is still in bloom only to yield to another, for slowly 
flowing with recurrent stream the age (alaii') reshapes itself from 

••42.85. "42.222. 

" 42.350. - 42,43. 

«*42.182. "42,236. 

'» 42.209. ••42.242. 

-42.217. "11.359. 

"«.228. "42.343. 

"42.232. •» 33.265. 
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dd to youth. "•• The other is a still clearer expression of the 
transmigration of souls. The Indians buried their dead "as who 
had escaped from the earthy bonds of mortal life, the soul beiDg 
sent thither whence it came, back to the old turning post (starting 
point and goal) in circling chain,*^ 

ola. filou ^porkou 7a(i)ia Stffni ^761^01 
^/vxih reiirofiivrit, i6tv ^Xutfc, KuxXd^i Mtpj 
vbaaav it h.pxi'^'W- 
It is the more remarkable that this belief is ascribed to the Indians, 
who are here called Jju^povcs 'IkSoI, for in general only the savage 
nature of the Indians as yijytvit^ is brought out. 

Monstrous and heartless cruelty is everywhere throughout 
Greek poetry the attribute of angry deities, but few pictures of the 
childish and pitiless spite of heaven are more revolting than the 
story of Aura. It affects the reader less than the story of the 
wrath of Aphrodite against Hippolytus only because Euripides 
bandies men and women, and this Egyptian only presents the 
"beauty of a painted hall." With this cruelty goes naturally 
enough an extreme sensuality, of which dozens of examples could 
be offered in contrast to the masculine health and reticence of 
Homer. The loves of Zeus for Semele,** of Morrheus for Chal- 
comeda" and of Hymnus** and Dionysus** for Nicaea and Aura" and 
the scenes of the Indian warrior gazing on the slain Bacchante*^ 
and the wrestling matches of Dionysus with Ampelus" and Pal- 
lene, the symbolism of the address to Beroe by Dionysus as 
husbandman of Lebanon — all these show equally an oriental sensu- 
ality varied with differing degrees of beauty. For the beauty of 
some of these scenes, especially the last, is not to be denied, except 
by hypocrites, only it is a beauty worlds removed from even the 
least dignified scene in Homer — the song of Demodocus. Worth 
noticing is the virago nature of all Nonnus' women, which is as 
marked as the womanishness of the men. 

Closely akin to this gross " self -absorption with the details of 
their own bodies" as the specific brand of Greek decadence has 

•° 3. 248 S. •• Ifi. 
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becD well described, is the lack of humor Notmus displays. like 
the sensuality, this jigynt of a sense of humor, that natural accom- 
pantmeDt of sympathy and pity, is the inevitable reverse side of 
the asceticism which in Nonnus' own land above all was conquer- 
ing society. NonDus does show at times a coarse humor sometimes 
in keeping with the action, as when Deniades replies to the satyr- 
herald of Dionysus that when be has conquered Bacchus he will 
keep the satyr to fan the feasters in the conqueror's palace by 
flapping his ears.** (Such characterization as the Indians receive 
is almost everywhere that of giants — enemies of the gods, who have 
no gods but 7aia Koi iSiap.'"') The humor of the fandful Oimm- 
icatrtu" "whose custom it is to sleep on their long ears," like some 
of the droll fancies of Lucian's parodies, is in place in a list of the 
marvels of India, as is the fable that elephants, having no knees, 
cannot lie down," Far commoner, however, than any such 
deliberate touches of humor as the O^armtotrot and the ass-eared 
satyr, who are both after all only monsters, are the cases where 
Nonnus' over-exuberant fancy has introduced some touch which 
in flagrant lack of reticence or absurd bathos spoils the rest of the 
scene. Examples of the former are 32.33-5 (AUn dT&r^) and 48.369 
(Aura to Artemis), and of the latter 42,76, where it is expressly 
mentioned in praise of Beroe, the patroness nymph of Berytus, 
that she used no cosmetics {ob ftu-O^xpoi idafuf xpMr(vii>^) to adorn 
her beauty, "which nature {tpitau) had given the nymph, which 
nature had invented." Such emphasis seems somewhat misplaced 
in describing a real nymph, but the fourth century evidently 
resembled somewhat the twentieth. And rhetoric always runs 
the risk of missing the sublime. A wonderful cose of it is found 
in 47.560, where Hera bids Perseus in combat with Dionysus turn 
the Bassarids into statues by means of the Gorgon's head, and with 
these improvised works of art in stone adorn the streets and agora 
of ArgosI The same sort of absurdity spoils two scenes in which 
Nike appears— in 4.450, at the victory of the gods over the giants. 
Ares slips in the gore and stains his armor, and Nike, who 
stands close by (like the umpire at a German Afenjur), gets her gown 
bespattered with blood. Absurd as this is, it is surpassed by the 
description of Nike as attendant at the wedding of Cadmus," 
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where she "wove with virginal lips the nuptial song, and winding 
her footsteps in the circling dance, made her wings modestly 
flutter amid the wings of the Erotes." An equally ridiculous figure 
is cut by Artemis at the bath," who is so excessively modest that 
she will not strip and be done with it, but apparently afraid of 
her own body, undresses and washes herself by degrees, like a 
hospital nurse with a bed-ridden patient. A far cry back to the 
Aphrodite of Cnidos! However, perhaps, the most irritating 
absurdity of all is the ascription of the 'Enrd^uw T/uot; to a melan- 
choly cow! A picture" which would be well enough in keeping 
with the milieu of "Clitophon and X^ucippe," but is sufficiently 
de hop in an epic setting is that of Morrheus, the Indian prince 
who loves the Bassarid Chalcomeda, tiptoeing to bed for fear of 
waking his black-bosomed spouse Chirobia (evidently he feared 
the weight of her hand), and wishing Chalcomeda would appear 
and bring light into his darkness. 

In order to see clearly how Nonnus' description differs from 
that of Homer and Apollonius, it may be well to examine two 
elaborate 4ti5cIC«t, the K^/uk; ^T^Xout" and the 'HXkrpai a£Xi}." 
The groundwork of the description of the voyage of Cadmus is 
the regular Homeric formulas for voyaging by sea as in A 430 ff., 
the arrival of Odysseus at Chrysa and his departure, and the more 
extended one in 389 ET., the departure of Telemachus from 
Ithaca. The elements of such a scene are almost strictly narrative 
in the Iliad, more elaborately descriptive in the Odyssey; the scene 
in Nonnus is worked out with every elaboration of ornament in 
"colors" of the anthologists and Apollonius' Argonaut, I. 519 — 
the overrich embroidery of the theme being in a sense justified by 
the festive nature of the voyage, for Cadmus is sailing over 
vernal seas to woo his divine bride. 

In the Iliad, when the ship leaves harbor (the time being marked 
only by the appearance of rosy fingered Dawn), Apollo sends a 
fair breeze, they set up the mast and spread the white sails, the 
wind blows into the midst of the sail and the dark purple wave 
shrieks about the keel as the ship speeds on. The ship runs 
down the wave accomplishing her way, and when her destination is 
reached, of it is an out bound ship entering a foreign harbor, 
when they have entered the deep haven, they furl sails, stow 
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them ID tbe black ship, let down the must by letting go the fore- 
stays (tpot&khi) and lowering the mast icto the mast-cnitch 
(ioToMn)) row the ship forward to her moorings, throw out the 
drag-weights, {tbvol) fasten the stern-hawsers, and go ashore. But 
on reaching home after a voyage, they draw the black ship high on 
the sand of the beach, stretch tall props under her, and leave her. 

In the Odyssey, when Telemachus departs, the night before 
the voyage the swift ship is drawn down into the sea, fitted out 
with all the tackle (irKa) a well-benched ship carries, and b rowed 
out to the harbor mouth, where the crew wait by it. When the 
captains (Telemachus and Mentor-Athena) have come aboard, 
the crew cast the stern-hawsers {Tpufiviiaia) loose and go aboard 
themselves and seat themselves on the benches. Athena sends 
them a favorable wind, a fresh western breeze, which comes whist- 
ling (ne^dioiTo) over the wine-dark sea. At the command of the 
captain they hoist up the fir-wood mast in the hollow mast-foot 
{niub&ii-j}), make it fast by means of the forestays, and haul up the 
white sails by means of the smooth-twisted rawhide ropes (^iwt). 
and the wind blows into the sail and the ship pursues her voyage 
as in the Iliad, while the crew make the tackle (8jrXo=sheets or 
halyards) fast and set up the wine bowls all along the swift black 
ship. 

In the Argonautica, after the Argo had been fitted out for the 
voyage, at evening when the peaks threw their shadows over the 
fields, all the crew spread a deep bed of leaves {&aBtliu> i^uXX&ia) 
on the sand by the grey sea beach, and lay in order at the feast. 
Then when the radiant Dawn with her gleaming eyes caught sight 
of the lofty peak of Pelion, and the sea began to heave and swell 
under the wind and wash the sides of sun-bathed promontories, 
Tiphys, the helmsman, awoke and summoned the Argonauts and 
they took their allotted places upon the benches at the oars, each 
by his own armour; and now the hawsers {Tf.luiia.To) were hauled 
in and the libation was poured; then to the sound of Orpheus' 
lyre they smote the tumbling water with their oars, as rhythmically 
as dancers round an altar strike the earth with their feet, and the 
swish of the sea surged against the side, and the dark brine, mur- 
muring hoarsely at the might of the sturdy men, boiled into foam on 
each side of the ship, and floated astern in a long white wake like 
a path which stretches away over a meadow. But when they had 
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left behind the nanow mouth of the bay, at the command of Tiphys, 
who handled skilfully the smooth steering oars (inrUXta), they set up 
the great mast in the mast box (jitaiSiiii) and made it fast by means 
of the fore-stays which they drew down at each side, and let the 
canvas (Klva) drop down {x^vai') it, when they had hauled it up to 
the block (^Xoxdnr) [or the revolving top of the mast], and the shrill 
wind caught (tv . . . xictv) the sail; then they made the 
halyards fast to separate smooth pins (Ttpdv^i) on the after deck 
(ir UpiiM^v). And as they sped smoothly past the long promontory 
of Tisaea, and Orpheus sang and played, the fish, little and 
monstrous, came rushing over the deep sea and followed, skimming 
the wet ways as they swam, even as sheep a piping shepherd. 

In these three accounts of a voyage the picturesque descrip- 
tion increases steadily as we pass from the Iliad to the Odyssey 
and thence to the ArgonauUca. It is noticeable, though, that 
Homer contents himself with plain precise nautical terms in the 
Iliad, and uses only a few general epithets in the Odyssey passage, 
and Apollonius, while he uses three set similes, contents himself 
otherwise with more detailed pictures of nature, in which however, 
but one metaphor occurs (^atlvois iiKuurai 'Ht^) and more minute 
description of the parts of the ship {rrfi&Xia, Xlfa, ^Xoxdrir, xcp6viu, 
bpta, K&XbKu). 

The method of Nonnus (3. 1-54) is to embroider every hint in 
as much detail as it will bear, and more, thus; "The winter was 
gone, Orion was rising, exhibiting his cloudless baldric and the 
gleaming surface of his sword, and no longer did the frosty footsteps 
of the sunken Bull bathe themselves in the circular lake (i. e., 
ocean); and no longer was the marble water beyond the clime of 
the thirsty™ Bear traversed with unwet footsteps — no longer did 
the Scythian whip on his migrant house and scratch the surface 
of frozen Ister into watery furrows as he crossed its stream on 
track of wooden wheels. Already Zephyr's precursor, the season 
pregnant with bursting buds, had made drunk the dewy breezes, 
and the sweetly twittering swallow, shrill messenger that in the 
spring is man's fellow-lodger, had just appeared to shorten the 
morning sleep; now naked from their fragrant cover the flowers 
laughed, all washed in the lifegiving dew of spring. Then Cad- 
mus left the saffron halls of the Cilicians and Mt. Taurus' lofty- 
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horned peak — left them at mora when Dawn clove the darkness. 
Now it was the season for sea-faring. At Cadmus' eager bidding 
the curb-chains^* of his ship were hove from the ground : the mast, 
whose high head smote the upper air, was raised erect; then gently 
whipping the sea with the breath of mom the light breeze hummed 
over it and whistled as it conducted the ship (roftrdv txinv wXiijj^o); 
and then it made the swell of the sea roll back and forth under its 
gusts and so broke up the dolphins' dance amid the waves, for 
he turns his somersaults when the sea is calm and still. Through 
the twisted cordage sharp piped the whistle of the wind and the 
forestays roared as the wind passed, and the sail was hard put to it, 
and bellied out pregnant with the wind as the ship sped straight on 
(t$uir6pDu= v^ cf. Horn. Tomoripow). The never-stable billows were 
cloven and fell back again in spray upon the tumbling water, and 
as the ship urged on over the sea the sound of the waves hummed 
about the keel, and the sea was divided in a path as the steering 
oar with its amplustre*" cut its trace deep into the humped and 
whitecap-covered surface of the sea. When after a ten days' 
voyage they saw the flame of the sleepless pine on Samothrace, 
the sailors rejoiced at approaching land, and furling their sails, 
brought the ship near her moorings in calm water, just ruffling 
the windless water with their oartips as they brought her to land 
under the shelter of the harbor. The ships were not drawn up 
aslant (Aic\iviai'), but their hawsers (rclo/iara) were passed through 
holes in the stone landing stage (48 TpTfrlis &m^ rtrpaun iS^aro 
TcEfffiara vt)uv) and the curved tooth of the ship's bridle fastened 
itself tight deep in the bosom of the moist sand, just as Phaethon 
sank. On the beach the sailors spread upon the sands beds that 
lay upon the earth, nor had any coverlets (Acrropias — krtffroptfftiyTo 
xa/iebftts) after their evening meal, and on their heavy eyes Sleep, 
the wanderer, set his noiseless foot." 

In this passage the time of year is set first positively and next 
negatively by a double picture of the winter that had passed, then 
Spring is described in terms of Meleager's Spring (Anthol. IX, 
363) and the xporp^rruut <Ii vwtMw of Leonidas and Antipater 
(Anthol. X, land 2). The operations of getting under way and 
brining the ship into harbor are described after Homeric models 

" (xaXuurtpi«) rait x*^»it, Pindu P. 4.42 xo^ukut^pm viOv Ear. Hec 539 
Opp. H. 1.359. 
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(except for the mooring boles io the wharf), with touches from 
ApoUonius, but the violent metaphors are more in the manner of 
Pindar and the tragedians. The palace and gardens of Electra 
where Cadmus woos bis bride are taken from n of the Odyssey, 
and here, too, Nonnus follows his usual plan of combining motives 
from Homer and ApoUonius, in free composition in the taste of 
his own day. 

As Cadmus went up from the harbor to the town, he was met 
by Peitho in the form of a working woman with a water jar of 
silver in which she had been drawing water — an omen of his 
approaching nuptials. This was near the city by the hollow 
troughs where the women wash clothes, and here the goddess 
enveloped him in a cloud to enable him to enter the city unseen — 
two disconnected motives from the Odyssey lugged in for nothing, as 
the troughs are never mentioned again, and since Cadmus was al- 
ready promised Harmonia as his bride, and her foster-brother 
Ematbion welcomes him kindly, why the protection? As Cadmus 
passed, a crow perched under an olive's soft gray shade chided himf or 
being a laggard in love. Cadmus, unlike jason in Argon, III, 929, 
needs no Mopsus to interpret the crow's language, and has done 
nothing to deserve the crow's taunts, though later he makes a bashful 
and mournful suitor. Once in sight of the king's "far-visible, all- 
hospttable court," Cadmus is deserted by Peitho, who points silently 
to the palace and vanishes. 

Cadmus stands and gazes at the palace, the work of Hephaestus. 
The palace was new, with a brazen threshold well-wrought, with 
lofty door-posts, and doors opening in both directions under the 
gateways covered with reliefs. The middle of the roof was spheri- 
cal — a kilP^ vitk swelling head and the suriace walls from inner- 
most chamber to threshold were covered with mosaic work laid 
in white plaster." Here the palace of Alcinous is easily recogniz- 
able, but here there is no glitter of gold and silver, and the walls 
instead of being of brass {tls itvxi" H obSoio)'* are of mosaic, which 
with the domed roof makes the characteristic Byzantine architec- 
ture. This palace, like Hagia Sophia is also xltxnv i^nnBtXaa (126), 
but far more conspicuous than its columnar architecture are the 

*■ U0OI, which woold tempt one to read MXm. 
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reliefs (^Xu^Uh)** and tlie beauty of the pictured hall (c&XXos ypar- 
Toio luKiBpw) and the glittering brilliancy of the quarried stone- 
work. The use of mosaic on the walls of Electra's palace is illus- 
trated best by the palace of King Staphylusin 18.67, "conspicuous 
for the beauty of its ornamentation of divers colored stones — a hall 
whose lovely craftsmanship shone in the colors of the sun and moon 
with the gleam of variegated marble; its walls were white with 
ore of silver and dazzled the eyes of mortals with the flash of 
lychnite. The hall, moreover, was beautiful with stone that 
exhibited a fiery blush, among which the wine-dark, amethyst was 
set with {tpfiSoiityijv) the jacinth, the yellow agate emitted its 
smoky glow, the spotty ophite twinkled like a snake's scales, and 
Assyria's emerald shot forth its splendid green. Rich gilding 
gleamed red on the surface of the wooden ceiling of the hall, which 
rested on ranks of columns. The gleaming floor was variegated 
with fair tessellated work of marble cut into many pieces, and the 
vast gateway was covered with a fine sheathing of a certain beau- 
tifully carved wood like new sawn ivory." 

Like that of Alcinous the palace of Electra has before it a garden- 
close of four acres. The gardens of Alcinous were the last word 
in luxuriant splendor to Homer's auditors: in that earthly Paradise 
grew pears, pomegranates, apples, figs, olives, and grapes, the 
zephyr blew there all the year round, and fruits of every stage 
grew together. There was in it besides a vegetable garden, and two 
springs watered it. This garden Nonnus conveyed with all its 
fruits except the vine, which was not yet created (7,76). To the 
plants Homer enumerates he adds the ptdm, laurel, myrtle, cypress, 
and hyacinth, and into this bewildering tropical garden, or rather 
jungle, he transfers the golden statues of boys bearing torches to 
light the evening banquet, while he removes the golden and silver 
dogs of Alcinous from the palace and stations them in ranks 
before the doors (i7X'^"P^'')i*'^PP'irently of the garden, where 
they greet Cadmus with friendly barks and wagging tails in a way 
that suggests both the lions before the Interpreter's house in Pil- 
grim's Progress, and the famous lion throne of Byzantium; 

The gardens of Alcinous in the precision and order which dis- 
tinguish all their magic, and in their entirely practical and useful 

" Argon III, 2'ia = Triglyph8. 
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fruits and vegetables, are much more Hellenic than the garden of 
Electra. Even Hedod must have approved of them. Yet it is 
impossible to deny the oriental richness of coloring in Nonnus' 
pictured paradise: "Hard by before the royal house, the dewy 
fruit hung heavy on the trees of a great orchard-close of four 
acres; there the male palm spread his leaves and vowed his pas- 
sion for the female palm, and noble pear beside its coeval pear 
whispered at mom, and as it waved its fruit, lashed the rich 
olive's neighboring bough. In the winds of spring the myrtle leaves 
quivered next to the shamefaced laurel (Daphne), and the perfumed 
breeze fanned the erect (read tfiBwy for SpOptov of text) foliage of 
the leafy cypress; the sweet fig and the juicy pomegranate's 
blushing fruit flourished side by side with the crimson fruit hard 
by, and apple flowered by its neighbor apple; there the leaves of 
many a weeping hyacinth were pied with the living characters of 
Phoebus' lore, and as the Zephyr blew through the fertile garden, 
Apollo in his insatiable longing ever darted thither his restless 
eyes, and when he saw his fair youth's flower shaken by the breeze, 
the god trembled at the memor/ of the discus, for fear lest the 
wind in his jealousy might harbor spite 'gainst Hyacinthus even 
when he was but a flower; if true it b that once Apollo saw him 
in his death-throes in the dust, and wept with eyes that never 
before knew weeping, and the tears of Phoebus gave shape to that 
flowery form which of its own bidding wrote 'ailinon' upon the 
hyacinth petals. Such was the shady orchard-close, and nearby it 
was a fountain with two mouths, on one side the citizens fetched 
their drink, and from the other the husbandman drew away in 
ditches the winding water in many a branching stream, watering 
tree after tree, and a certain stream, as if from Phoebus sent, 
purled and murmured at the foot of the laurel as it softly sang. 
Also many a well-fashioned youth of gold stood there, staying his 
feet upon the rock, and held up before the feasters the evening 
torch's festal glow, and many a rank of mimic hounds in the arti- 
ficial gaping of whose grinning jaws the art of their form's portrayal 
was silently visible, stood endowed with mind on this side the doors 
and on that, and golden dog joined his silvern neighbor barking 
with swollen throat, and fawning upon the men to whom they 
were accustomed; and as Cadmus passed by they emitted a hos- 
pitable mimicry of sound and wagged the feigned semblance of an 
affectionate tail!" 
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In all these scenes the piofu^on of fancy is as evident as the 
lack of control the poet has over it. When the subject matter is 
such that fancy is a fair substitute for a truly plastic imagination, 
and dignity is not desired, Nonnus can be really charmingly quaint 
at times. The episode of Brongus," the simple shepherd, who wel- 
comed the god to his cabin in the wilderness and entertained him 
with his crude fare, is a good foil to the splendors of King Staphylus' 
palace which follow it. "In the plain of Alybe by the river Geudis 
dwelt Brongus in a rustic hut in the wilderness, in which he wel- 
comed Bacchus. No citizen he, hut a ranger of the mountains, 
whose dwelling was in no building, but he abode beneath an 
unhewn foundation of the giants in a house which was no house, 
and he welcomed the giver of joUity with draughts of milk, mixing 
the snowy dew of a she-goat's milking. To such simple fare served 
in rustic cups the hospitable shepherd would have added the sacri- 
fice of one ewe from his fold, but the god restrained him, and the 
old man heeded Bacchus' unshaken refusal, and leaving the ewe 
untouched, he set before the willing Lyaeus a shepherd's feast, con- 
triving for his table, whereon was no dish to carve, a dinner that 
was no dinner. 'Twas such a meal as men say Molorcus of Cleonae 
prepared for Heracles, as he hasted to the contest with the lion, 
for Brongus in imitation of that friendly herdsman put upon the 
table store of choice autumn olives swimming in brine, and brought 
new curded cheese in woven baskets, a round cheese, sUll soft and 
moist. The simple meal of that bloodless table the god remem- 
bered forever afterward, even at the table of his mother Cybele. 
And he stood amazed at the rocky gateways of the circular court, 
wondering how laborious nature had carved the house, how with- 
out art the clifis had been laid out as if with the compass. And 
he mixed in a bowl the fiesh-flowing juice of the wine-press and 
said, ' Receive, old man, this gift, surcease of all care; thou hast 
no need of milk, possessing this fragrant dew, the earthly type t^ 
heaven's nectar, which Ganymede draweth and rejoiceth withal the 
heart of great Zeus on Olympus. Let be thy longing for the milk 
of old, for the snowy moisture of the pressed dugs of she-goats 
delighteth not mankind, and lighteneth not man's care.' With 
these words he gave to Brongus, as meed of his welcome at the 
shepherd's board, the fair-clustered fruit whose child is care- 

" 17.40 ff. 
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dispeUing drunkenness; and the Lord Bacchus tai^ht him the toil 
of the winedresser which loves the flowers, how to dig around the 
vines a watering ditch, to cut off the tips of the old dead branches, 
and foster the young shoots of the vine that they may bear the 
wine producing clusters." 

The palace of King Staphylus is inhabited by mere abstrac- 
tions, like the house of Alma in the Pairie Queerte. The king himself, 
Queen Methe, Prince Botrys and the lusty old man Pithos are no 
more nor less than what their names would indicate. But in spite 
of their shadowy unreality the scenes in which they take part 
have a fantastic charm, heightened by the splendid setting of the 
fairy palace agleam with silver and gold and mosaic work of pre- 
cious stones. Here at a great feast at which the king welcomed the 
god, for the first time they tasted wine. And first Maron (Od. 
IX, 197), Bacchus' charioteer, danced supported by a Satyr on 
each side, holding a wine skin slung around his neck, and a wine 
cup. Then Queen Methe became drunk and Bacchus had to 
hold her to keep her from falling, and the cheeks of Prince Botrya, 
who was now full of wine, were flushed with a purple glow, and 
King Staphylus too was drunk. Both father and son bound their 
heads with ivy, and Botrys performed a most elegant pas seul, 
spinning around with steps that rivalled each other as they flew — 
it^iiv tK XoCwo iitT^'Ma rapaiv AWwv — evidently a kind of double 
shuffle. Then the king danced with his arm around his son's neck, 
and the queen joined them and made a third with her husband 
and son on either side, an arm around the neck of each — a lovely 
trio. "And lusty old Pithos shook his grey hair to the breeze, 
full of the sweet liquor up to his very teeth, and danced heavy with 
wine, twirling his staggering foot, and the sweet drops that flew 
from his hiccuping lips made his tawny beard white with foam. 
All day they drank, and the cups were still being drawn when shad- 
owy darkness covered all the eventide earth — and the still night 
clad the dark in her own colors, patterning the heavens with her 
robe of stars." 

The king sent Bacchus on his way with prophecies of victory, 
but while the god was traversing Syria, King Staphylus died. 
Dionysus returned at the news to comfort the sorrowing queen, 
by interpreting to her the meaning of their names. A funeral 
agon b celebrated for the dead king, consisting of a contest in song 
between Erechtheus against Oeagros, won by the latter, and a con- 
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test in pantomime — Maroo dancing the rivalry of Aristaeus with 
honey gainst Bacchus with wine for the favor of the gods — and 
Silenus performing a variety of difficult dances, and finally turning 
into a river. After the funeral Bacchus clad the queen in a new 
crimson peplos, washed Pithos and bade him put on a shining 
white chiton, and throw away his old one, befouled with the ashes 
of weeping. Then he made Prince Botrys open the royal wardrobes 
and put on the purple-dyed robes worn by his father, and all 
feasted again till evening. The last we hear of this charming royal 
household only Nonnus would have told as he does: "The long 
ranks of feasters took the gift of sle^ by turns upon the deep-strewn 
couches within the hall. And Pithos and Maron went up upon 
one bed, belching up the fragrant draught of the nectar of the wine- 
press, and made each other drunk on the like breath each breathed 
forth all night long! But Eupetale, the nurse of Lyaeus, lighted 
a torch and spread for Botrys and for Dionysus a double purple 
covered bed for the two of them, but in the thalamus nearby, 
apart from the Satyrs and removed from Dionysus, the attendants 
spread a golden couch for the queen." 

L. P. Chauberlayne. 
The Vnicersiiy of South Carolina. 
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A NOTE ON LYDGATE'S USE OF THE DO AUXILIARY 

[He note tlut foHowi pleads as & jiudfication of its indiuion in this grcxq) of 
r1«i«riral gtudks its rclkdon to the broadly interested ^^tactldan in whose memory 
this volume is published. In a larger and still unpublished investigation, of wfaidi 
this note b a by-product, my friend a^d former colleague, Professor Bain, showed 
his interest by hetping me over many « rough place when I wandered into the field 
of rlaMJrttl syntax. And he was always so ready to lend me the aid of his fine 
syntactical feeling in wei^ug judgments about En^uih constiuctions that I can- 
not fed any lack of appropriateness in the subject-matter of my slight contribution to 
the memory of one who de constiruclicne verbofum nUatt alienum pulavit. J. F, R.l 
In an article published in Modem Philology^ a year ago I showed 
that John hydg&te has left in his poetry the first recorded frequent use 
of the unambiguous do auxiliary in English. Althou^ in that article 
I called attention to the fact that, contrary to his practice in Ms 
poetiy, Lydgate did not use da periphrastic tenses in his prose piece, 
Tke Serpent of Division, and pointed out the same sort of incon- 
sistency between the poetry and the prose of Lydgate's contem- 
porary, John Capgrave, I had at the time of putting the paf>eT into 
print no satisfactory reason to account for the general use of the A> 
auxiliary in poetry before it appeared in prose. Dietze's* theory of 
metrical convenience to explain the more frequent occurrence of do 
periphrastic tenses in modem English poetiy than in modem En^isb 
prose would not satisfy my curiosity in regard to the cause of Lyd- 
gate's frequent use of a construction that had appeared very sparingly 
in the written record before his day. Here I return to my knitting 
long enough to offer a simple and reasonable theory to account for 
Lydgate's canyiog over into poetry what I suppose was, before his 
elevation of it, a construction employed only in the spoken langu^e. 
To facilitate his rime, not to fill his rhythm, Lydgate used do 
periphrastic tenses. The use of do periphrastic tenses gave him the 
opportunity of substituting the infinitive for inflected forms of small 
rime value, and of throwing the infinitive to the end of the verse-line. 
The end-line infinitive after the do auxiliary furnished him the chance 
of a rime with other infinitives, eq>edalty with infinitives after the 
established auxiliaries, and with any other part of speech. The 
inflected third person singular indicative and the inflected preterites, 
largely -ed and -( preterites, gave him, on the contrary, slight oppor- 
tunity for rimes except with similarly inflected forms. 
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FnHD the ffdlowing Ikt <rf aD the rime paiis in the Temfle of 
etas of which an infinitive after an auziiiafy da fumishes <nie member, 
it may be seoi with wliat smt of rime elements Lydgate }{Miied the 
otd-Iine infinitives erf de periphrastic tenses: 

19-20, ncicdid mpfncie; 79-80, UmeJidt rift; 115-116, Irciid ^ 119-120^ 
did . imKia ^amtmmt; 1.U-1U, iU tbde:ta amma; 229-230, pau-Jaii fact; 
311-312, 6«BVK.-/i^n»:cw,- 37(M72, did trndyac-fyme; SllSH.de ipttiJU-famtaiU; 
671-672, ta taicd^ «i«ii«,- Slfr«47, ^ . . . eniraet:pact; 9U-945, dtMue; 
£A«>u<^-1026-IQ28,^ . . . tufite:demyte(hi6Bilin);\0S*-lflS6.didabrttii«: 
ttidt; 10S5-I057, did fdt.-wde; 1232-1233, ftmmde (fast pulL):^iA woumdt; 
U65-IZ67. /» . . . attwclcarfwxv- 1279-1281, nl: (Mljcctive).-i£tf iade; 
1290-1291, did€ . . . inu:ifau; 1356-1358, dont appae:cktn; 1364-1365, 
uit^did gmokt. 

That Lydgate toc^ full advuntage of the rime convenience tiered 
by the possible end-line portion of the infinitive after auxiliary' do 
is made dear by the statement that of the one hundred and twenty- 
one instances of his use of this constniction which I cited in my for- 
mer article/ one hundred and nineteen cast the infinitive into the 
riming portion > 

In makii^ rime use of a coUoquiaUsm that Gower, Chaucer, and 
Ifocdeve avoided, Lj-dgate merdy added one more means of throwing 
the ea^ly riming infinitive to the end of the line. For the same rime 
purpose, earlier and better poets than Lydgate had generously em- 
ployed the infinitive after the established auxiliaries. While Chaucer, 
for instance, used in the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales only forty- 
five per cent of the infinitives after the established auxiliaries to cany 
the rime, he bad employed in Book I of Troitus and Creseide sixty-two 
per cent, and in The Clerkes Tale seventy-five per cent, of the infinitives 
after the established auxiliaries to bear the rime burden.* Approximately 
six per cent of the rimes in Book I of Troilus and Creseide and in Tke 
Clerkes Tale depend upon this Infinitive rime device.* And in the use 
of the established auxiliary plus infinitive a mere manipulation of the 
word-order would bring the infinitive into the riming position ; Lydgate's 
practice, on the contrary, involved a choice between forms of identical 

'Twnit)' emnpla inlhE.fi»»: twtnty oac ia Ihe TemtU tf Giti; liiiuai ia tin Tny Biri 
(IL MOM); thirty In Kuhs ami SninoUTK m. 141D0); twcnCr b the eapimait ^ Ok Lilt ^ M— 
(U. l-MOO); BcvcntecD iaSura ^OUt PUItuStu (IL 1-HVI|. 

* FourtecD of latan consecutive ^mnpJs of do periphrutk tenaen id CUpgnvp'i vmt Lift tj 
51. XoMirJM wad the infiiudve to the cDd of tbe Udc. 

>Tbe Muuuc-lonn of Tftiba ai Craddt mii^Tki Cltrka TtU mikes mon daund upon 
lime Uiu doei that of the PuJafu. 

* Compsrc TomyvHi'i practice in /■ Mtmmsm: onljr OD«-fiftfa o( ooe per cent cf the Udb obtib 
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meaning: the periphrastic form provided the means of an easy rime; 
the inflected form offered a more difficult rime possibility. 

As far as the record shows, Lydgate was the first maker of verse 
to employ a rime device that weak versifiers have found of great help;' 
that many good poets have not always been above using;^ and that 
Doctor Johnson, in these well-known words, excused the poet Cowley 
for having overworked: "The words 'do' and 'did,' which so much 
degrade in present estimation the line that admits them, were in the 
time of Cowley little censured or avoided.'" And it is a rime device 
■ in perfect harmony with the monkish mechanism of Lydgate's verse. 
Jaues Finch Royster. 
The University of Texas. 

* A (ood ipedracD dl Kcon Ctn^cntquc vcFK IDnmmM.A LittaJ af Irttaml in IIh Tkulanilli 
CmUury, bjr F. W. GnUu, 1011) od »mc of iupigs niu tbc pacaOtte ot da plut infinltivt linu) 

' For ounplc, in u oriypoan, A Dram ef Pair Wamtn (1S81L), Teimvioo lus peiphiutic 
ia torn four tima ipparaitly «ily for tbc sake of u air rime. In ■ blunk-voM poem, more than 
four lima u long u A Dream of Fair Wamrm, Laattlal anil Elaint (1411 11.), but one ds periphnMic 
IiDK B fonod. ukd tbe infinitive ie not it the end cj the line. Fuithomon, in Latn^at and Bialiu, 
put tcDSCB in -'i ind -4 end ippnuinutcly Ihm pa cent oC tbe blanh-vene linal 

• Tka Werki nfOit En^iik Puti. Vn, ]7. 
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THE MEANING OF STATARIA AS APPLIED TO THE 
COMEDIES OF TERENCE 

Donatus and Euanthius, followed by modem editors, have 
made a literary classification of the plays of Latin Comedy into 
statariae and motoriae. By these terms are indicated, on the one 
band, plays in wliich there is little action, and on the other hand, 
plays that are lively and bustling. It is difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to accept any such classification for the plays of Terence. 
Moreover, the editors do not agree among themselves nor with the 
commentators in their grouping of the plays according to this 
classification. Eugraphius, besides, in hU definition of the terms, 
is not at one with Donatus and Euanthius. It seems, therefore, 
worth while to examine the evidence of the literature and to take 
especial notice of the comment of Eugraphius, with a view to 
estabfishing, if possible, a more appropriate meaning for stataria, 
or at least to throwing more light on its meaning. 

The idea of Donatus and Euanthius smacks so of the Greek 
{graecUsat) that one naturally looks for a Greek source, from 
which Latin criticism has drawn. A search fails, however, to 
reveal definitely such an ori^n.* A parallel classification of 
poetry may be hinted at in Dion. Thr. (Cramer Anecd. Oxon, 
IV p. 313): mHl^cbit Xttpnxr^p** rptW S 11777^/1 arixAs hpanarudn /iotrij,* 
"There are three kinds of poetry (not comedy, however), narra- 
tive, dramatic, muted." ianfit^a-f"flK might be translated sUUarius 
and SpaftaTiK6t motorius, though the translation is, of course, forced, 
and it is a far call to Euanthius's comment: "comoediae sunt mo- 
toriae aut statariae aut mixtae." Leo says: "dennoch ist die 
Wahrscheinlichkeit fUr Ubertragung aus dem Griechischen."' 
Granting a Greek source, we are no nearer the conclusion that 
Terence's pla)^ exemplify three kinds of comedy. If the com- 
ments of Donatus and Euanthius be based on Greek grammarians, 
the propriety of applying their definitions to Latin plays is all the 
more open to suspicion. 

The definite information on stataria in Latin literature is 
meagre. In later prose there are but two instances of its use. 
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Cicero employs the word in application to orators, stating that it 
was applied to actors also: "uolo enim ut in scaena sic etiam in 
foro non eos modo laudari qui celeri motu et diffidli utantur, sed 
eos etiam quos statarios appellant, quorum sit simplex in agendo 
ueritas, non molesta."* Again in the Brutus statarius is referred 
to the orator in the same sense: "C. Piso statarius et sermonis 
plenus orator."* In these passages statarius defines the manner of 
delivery of the orator, not the subject matter of his oration. In 
fact the implication is that the two should be kept distinct; for 
an orator may be statarius and yet sermonis plenus; "an orator 
without gesture yet with plenty to say." 

Two classes of actors are taken note of by Quintilian, but he 
does not use the terms statarius or molorius to describe them; 
"mazimos actores comoediarum, Demetrium et Stratoclea, placere 
diuersis tiirtutibus uidimus. sed illud minus mirum, quod alter 
deos et iuuenes et bonos patres seruosque et graues anus uptime, 
alter acres senes, callidos seruos, parasitos, lenones et omnia 
agitatiora melius."* 

In the prologue of the Bacchides of Plautus stataria is definitely 
applied to the comedy itself. Silenus, as prologuUt, is pleading 
for attention on the part of the audience: 

Atenditc, quaeso, atque aniinum aduortite, 
dwD Domen huius eloquor stat&riae, 
HcquMU est uos deo facere silen^um.' 

This prologue is commonly held by authorities as spurious,^ and 
is omitted from most editions. The Belphine edition, commenting 
on the use of stataria here, has the following: "Statariae fabulae 
a stantibus histrionibus, uel saltern placide sese mouentibus, 
representabantur; motoriae quae ab histrionibus discursantibus 
tumultuantibusque exhibebantur. Haec quamuis sit magna ex 
parte stataria, tamen in Mnesilocho, et patre eius Nicobolo, non- 
nihil est motoriae. Videlicet, quando ille totam restituit pecuniam 
patri, hie uero quando sese fraudatum pecunia intellegit, non 
longe abest uterque a motoriae agitatione."* 

'Bnitui.30, 116, 
> Biutui, 6S. 23<). 

'' B«ccb. w. 9-11, 

■ Vid. La), (•/. tiU, p. 1T6. RiUcU, J'onnii, I, pfi. ISO 9., Tnutwda. i* #r<I»wnwt Plaut. 
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If this prologue were genuine it would carry great weight in 
establishing stataria as marking a classification of comedy. If it 
was written fey the poet Petrarch, as some writers have supposed, 
it is of too late a date to be of any more value than the evidence of 
Donatus and the other commentators. 

Granting that the case in the Bacchides is spurious, there is 
but one instance of the use of stataria applied to a play, and 
around this any discussion of the meaning of the word must 
revolve; for motoria does not occur at all, and was seemingly 
invented as a Uterary term by the commentators themselves. The 
single genuine use is in the prologue to the Hautontimorumenos 
of Terence. Ambivius Turpio, as prologuist, is pleading for a 
quiet hearing on the part of the audience: 

adeate aequo animo, date potestatem mihi 

starariam agere ut Uceat per ^entiuni, 

ne semper seruos currens, iratua senei, 

edai paiasitus, sycophanta autem impudens, 

auaniB leno, assidue agendi mihi 

damore Bummo, cum labore mazumo." 

"Attend to me with candor; give me the privilege of being allowed 
to act a quiet play without interruption; that it may not always 
be the case that a running footman, an angry old man, a greedy 
parasite, and then an impudent sycophant, a grasping pimp, have 
to be again and again performed at the top of my voice, with the 
most extreme exertion. For my sake persuade yourselves that 
this is a fair plea, in order that some part of the labour may be 
lessened for me." (Schuckburgh's Trans.) 

The commentary of Donatus on the Hautontimorumenos is 
lacking. Eugraphius has the following: "quidem 'statariam' 
genus esse putant comoediae, ut statariae comoediae sint, in qui- 
bus sunt stantes, unde hanc statariam nominant. mihi, autem, 
uidetur 'statariam agere liceat per silentium' ideo dixisse, ut per- 
petuo et stabiliter agatur haec comoedia neque populi adversis 
suffragis foras peltatur. ideo enim adiecit 'ut liceat per silentium,' 
et subiungit 'ne semper seruos currens, iratus senex, etc., assiduo 
agendi sint clamore summo cum labore maxumo.' haec autem 
quae nunc nominauit, propria uidentur personarum, nam serui 
officium est currere, aenis irasci; parasitus autem edax est, impu- 
dens sycophanta, leno auarus est; 'ergo si quae propria sermonis 

"Haoton. vv. 3S-40, 
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sunt et quae necesse habeo ex necessitate personarum complete, 
debetis mihl fauere potius quam aduerso suffragio contra facere.' "" 
According to this, a sUUaria is a play which the audience does not - 
interrupt, one which is allowed to stand. This "quiet" play is to 
be the result of the attentive attitude of the audience. 
The following context is to be noted: 

Dam nunc qui scribunt, nil parcunt seni: 
u quae laboriosast, ad me curritur: 
u lenis est, ad alimn defertur gregem. 
in htic eat puia oiatio. experimini, 
in utramque partem ingenium quid poaut niejm." 
Long and Mucleane paraphrase thus: "Make experiment of what 
my talents can effect in both ways, both in the motoria and in the 
slataria. I've been tried in the Eunuchus, see now what I can 
do in a very different style." 

Donatus, in opposition to Eugraphius, applies the terms 
stataria and motoria to the subject matter of the plays themselves. 
On the Andria: 

"haec maiori ex parte motoria est." 

"hie rp&raois subtilis, kviraaa tumultuosa, xarairrpo^ paene 
tragica, et tamen repente ex his turbis in tranquillum penien- 
itur."» 
On the Eunuchus: 

"quam Menander de facto adulescentis, qui se pro eunucho 
deduci ad meretricem passus est. itaque ex magna parte 
motoria est." 

"haec et wpiraint et krlToais et «oro<rrpi>W ita aequales habet 
ut nusquam dicas longitudine opens Terentium delassatum 
dormitasse."'* 
On the Adelphoe: 

"huius tota actio cum sit mixta ex utroque genere, ut fere 

Terentianae omnes praeter Hautontimorumenon, tamen 

maiori ex parte motoria est; nam statarios locos perpaucos 

habet." 

"hie locus secundum artem comicam seruum currentem 

exprimit et nuntiantem mala. Maxima itaque pars scaenae 

motoria est."" 

" Eugnphhu Hinton. Fnl. X, 37. 

" HBUtoD v». 43-17. 

" DoBjjt. And. Pad. I, I, «nd S. 
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On the Hecyra: 

"est autem mixta motoriis ac statariis" 
"atque in hac wpbraou turbulenta est, trlTaait molior, lenis 
KarturTpo^."" 
On the Phormio: 

"haec igitur prope tota motoria est." 

"in ea, cum et rpln-aaK et trLTaau et Karam-po^ magni molim- 
inis et aegotii sint, ita uariis leporibus asperguntur, ut etiam 
rcTum tristium grauitatem poeta lepidus comica serenitate 
tranquillet,"'^ 
Donatus applies the adjectives statarius and motorius also to a 
modus agendi: 

"ipsi senes in statario charactere partem aperient, in motorio 
partem ostendent. nam duo agendi sunt prindpales modi, 
motorius et statarius, ex quibus nascitur qui dicitur mixtus."** 
Euantbius defines the terms in harmony with Donatus: "comoe- 
diae motoriae sunt aut statariae aut mixtae. motonae turbulen- 
tae, statariae quietiores, mixtae ex utroque actu consistentes."** 
Modern editors accept the definitions of Donatus and Eu- 
antbius, though they vary somewhat in their classification of 
Terence's plays under statariae, motoriae and mixtae. Schuck- 
burgh remarks: "Afabvia slaiaria was a play which involved little 
action, but was conducted principally by the dialogue." Ribbeck 
has the following on the Hautontimorumenos: "Im Ganzen nimmt 
das Stiick einen ruhigen Verlauf : es ist eine sogenannte fabula 
stataria; besonders die TitelroUe, von dem schon bejahrten Ambivius 
Turpio gespielt, erforderte wenig Anstrengung."" Teuffel calls the 

Captivi of Plautus stataria: "a pathetic piece 

without active interest (stataria)."" Long and Macleane: "A 
play was said to be stataria when its action was quiet, as the Hecyra 
and Hautontimorumenos: as a species of the motoria or active 
play, where the action was bustling and busy, we may take the 
Eunuchus and Phormio, while the Andiia and Adelphoe may be 
said to belong to the class mixta, where we have a union of moraliz- 
ing and action."** Ashmore abides by this grouping and adds: 

"Hn. Piuf. I, Z. utdS. 
"Pbonn. Pnd. I, l.KildS. 

>* Ad Add. V, U. 
" Eiianlh. IV, i. 
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"Ambivius does sot wish to be obliged to always act in a jabula 
motoria, to which the characters enumerated (Haut. 37 S.) would 
chiefly belong. Such parts required stentorian lungs and exertion 
OQ the part of the actor, if he wished to make himself heard above 
the din of laughter and applause and general disturbance which 
the livelier dramas usually called forth."'* 

But these characters enumerated by Terence make up the 
dramatis personae of Terence's comedy generally and furnish no 
basis for drawing a distinction between the plays. There is in 
Terence no more typical example of the iratus senex than in the 
Hautontimorumenos itself: Chremes is the embodiment of such 
a character; and this person is entirely absent from the Eunuchus. 
Laches does not approximate him. Geta of the Phormio is more 
moderate as a servos carrens than Synis of the Hautontimorumenos 
and Adelphoe, or Davos of the Andria. These three, last men- 
tioned, are in fact the boldest of Terence's creation. The avarus 
leno is found in the Adelphoe as well as in the Phormio, and Sannio 
is the more boisterous of the two. The edax parasUus is by chance 
only present in the Eunuchus and the Phormio; but Donatus calls 
only the Hautontimorumenos unreservedly staiaria. TeufFel states: 
"According to this (commentary of Euanthius) the Plautine plays 
are nearly all motortae, the Terentian mostly mixtae."^* 

As to Ribbeck's remark that Ambivius assumed the rdle of 
Menedemus in th? Hautontimorumenos, is it not more likely that 
he took the part of Chremes? Is it likely that he would choose the 
part of Laches in the Eunuchus simply because it was a subordi- 
nate part? On such reasoning any play could be made out to be a 
"quiet" play from the point of view of Ambivius. 

Neither do the plots of Terence's plays, any more than the char- 
acters, admit of arbitrary classifications of this sort. But, if a 
choice must be made between the Andria and Hautontimorumenos, 
one would not hesitate to take the latter as the livelier of the 
two. The Hautontimorumenos is, in fact, one of the most boisterous 
of Terence's plays. The admission of Bacclus and her retinue of 
attendants, the dispatching of Clinia to the country, the anger of 
the old man Chremes in the last acts of the play, the scheming 
activity of the slave Syrus, make this comedy as lively as others of 
Terence's plays. In general the incidents of the story in the vari- 
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ous plays are so similar that such a classi&cation as claimed by the 
commentators and editors is not only unsatisfactory but well- 
nigh impossible; and certainly the Hautontimorumenos will not 
aSord the typical example of the play "without active interest." 

Cicero, in specifically calling actors statarii, lends appropriate 
application of the adjective to a manner of acting — a modus 
agendi. Thus supported, the comment of Donatus, "duo 
agendi sunt principales modi, motorius et statarius," may be 
accepted as accurate. But it is not possible to suppose that 
Terence wrote the Hautontimorumenos in order to exemplify a 
modus agendi, though it is true that the play and the acting usu- 
ally harmonize. A style of acting, for us, hardly determines the 
nature of a play; and, besides, the commentators support their 
classification by the nature of the plot and the characters. If the 
Hautontimorumenos is a "quiet play," a stataria, all of Terence's 
comedies are stalariae; but any attempt to classify them as sta- 
tariae and motoriae is futile, and the difference of opinion on the 
part of the editors is accounted for. 

Yet Terence makes Ambivius say: "Try what my genius can 
effect in either way." Granting that stataria marks a genus 
comoediae, the other style of play-writing had been seen in not a 
play of Terence at all; Ambivius is making a special plea for him- 
self: "I have," he says, "been performing in other plays than those 
of Terence — those of Caecilius and possibly those of Plautus. Now 
try me in one of Terence's, and let it not meet the fate of the Hecy- 
ra, the last play that I attempted to present from the hand of 
Terence and which you were unkind enough to hoot from the 
stage." The application of Donatus within the comedies of Ter- 
ence will not hold because the Hautontimorumenos is no more 
static than others of this author. Nor does the division of char- 
acters made by Quintilian point to the Hautontimorumenos as a 
play that would, better than any other of Terence, suit the powers 
of Demetrius, for example. We have the acer senex and the 
cailidus seruos. "In hac est pura oratio." "This is a Terentian 
play; note its pure diction; like others of our author, it is a 'library' 
play-^not a Plautine production." As a matter of fact, there is in 
Terence no such character as the sycopkanta tmpudens; nor was 
there any avarus letw till the Phormio came out — two years after 
the Hautontimorumenos. 
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The comment of Eugraphius would seem to be more than a 
literary curiosity. In critical points Eugraphius has not been highly 
rated, Schanz remarks: "Der Zweck dieses Commentars ist die 
rhetorische Kunst des Terenz darzulegen. Dies setzt aber das 
VerstSndnis des Auctors voraus; es werden daher auch erkl&rende 
Bemerkungen gegeben. Die rhetorischen Semerkungen haben 
fiir die Geschichte der Rhetorik und des Unterrichts einige Be- 
deutung."** Long and Macleane say: "The commentary of 
Donatus is lacking and we cannot understand Terence's meaning. 
We still have the diffuse paragraphs of Eugraphius." In this pas- 
sage of Eugraphius, however, there is liltle of the rhetorical. He 
calls attention to the fact that the characters enumerated by the 
prologuist belong not especially to any class of plays, but to Latin 
comedy in general; and that, since Ambivius is pleading for a 
quiet hearing for himself, the natural, not a technical, signihcation 
should be attached to stataria. Ashmore attempts to bridge the 
gap between the commentators when he speaks of the "din of 
laughter and applause and general disturbance which the livelier 
drama usually called forth." But to make stataria apply both to 
the play and to the audience is, to say the least, making a very wide 
definition, and it still remains to show how the Hautontimorumenos 
is more restrained than the Adelphoe, Fhormio, Andria, and £u- 
nuchus; for the Hecyra seems to be the only other Terentian play 
that Donatus and the editors have consigned to the fate of resting 
in a cemetery of dry bones, while Donatus calls even it mixta. 
The immediate contejtt is easily in harmony with Eugraphius. 
The later context is not so evidently so: 

nam nunc qui scribunt nil parcunt seni: 

aquae Uboriosast, ad me cunitur; 

ai lenia, ad alium defertur gregem. 

in hac est pura oratio. e;q>eiiauci 

in utramque partem iugenium quid possit meum." 
Eugraphius, however, would not connect the play designated 
lenis with stataria at all: "quoniam sic dixerat, laboriosas potius 
comoedias ad se deferri, levis ad alium, ne praeiudicium huic 
comoediae fecisse uideretur, quod ipse dixit illam laboriosam, aut 
exinde iam ut superius a populo iudicari posset, adiecit 'in hac pura 
est oratio.' non omnes aequali modo utrumque possunt et leuia 
et grauia complete, ita ait 'in utramque partem': quondam 

*Har^. it Uan. AUtrlamtK. VIII, 1, 1. 15T. 
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semper in asperioribus comprobastis, nunc quoque leuioribus nosse 
debetis."" 

The tone of Eugraphius' remark that "some think a statoria is 
a kind of comedy" indicates that the meaning of the word here was 
not established in the commentators' day, and that definite authori- 
ty on which to base their criticism was lacking. Evidence in sup- 
port of Eugraphius would seem to outweigh the claim of the other 
commentators. This evidence may be summarized: the simi- 
larity of the Hautontimorumenos, as to characters and plot, to the 
other plays; the context accompanying the use of xtataria in the 
Hautontimorumenos; the absence of the word as applied to a 
department of literature; the total lack of moloria. No one 
reading the translation of Schuckburgh, would sup[Kise that 
this "quiet play" had a technical signification wftUn it: "Give 
me the privilege of acting a quiet play without interruption; that 
I may not always be compelled to act the parts in a Latin comedy 
at the top of my voice, with the most extreme exertion," And 
the prologue ends (as paraphrased by Ashmore): "show by your 
conduct toward an old man that young men may reasonably hope 
for a quiet hearing." 

That sfatarius was applied to actors and orators would, of 
course, imply that parts within a play might be designated as sla- 
taria; or that one playwright's work was more lively than another's. 
The plays of Plautus are, to be sure, more boisterous than those of 
Terence; and parts of Terence's work are more hvely than other 
parts. But everyone familiar with Terence knows that the same- 
ness of plot, incident, and characters is the weakness of his work. 
It is impossible to find two kinds of dramatic art within his plays. 
Only the Andria and the Hecyra had been presented by Terence 
before the Hautontimorumenos; at least, according to the didas- 
calia and Donatus the Hautontimorumenos preceded the Eunu- 
chus by two years." If the Hautontimorumenos followed the 
complete failure of the Hecyra, the comment of Eugraphius has 
especial point. It need hardly be added that commentators are 
fond of finding technicalities. 

George Kenneth Henry. 
The University of North Carolina. 
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A TYPE OF VERBAL REPETITION IN OVID'S ELEGY 

Latin elegy readied its final sbtge of fonna) develt^ment in the 
poetry of Ovid. The characteristic Roman tendency to reduce the 
metrical vehicle to shaiply defined and rather inelastic laws had 
revealed itself clearly in his predecessors, but it waited for its od- 
inination until Ovid had appUed hia extraordinary genius for rhythm 
and meter. By him the rhythmic formula of the couplet is worked 
out to completion in all its details. 

The most obvious features of this formula, aside from certain 
purely metrical details, are the clear-cut division of each hne — and 
especially of the pentameter—into halves by the regular placing of the 
main caesura, and the exact coincidence of grammatical sentence and 
couplet. Or, viewing the couplet rather than the line as the unit of 
the verse-form, each group is made to resolve itself into four parts, 
each of which is, as exactly as may be, a half line; and with the con- 
clusion of the four rhythmical parts falls also the conclusion of the 
granmiatical sentence. Naturally, too, the subordinate parts c^ the 
grammatical sentence tend to coincide with the four rhythmical parts. 
One statement succeeds another in a continuous series, each rhjrth- 
mically like the preceding, pauses almost invariably in the same 
places, and the rise and fall of sentences identically distributed over 
the eleven feet of the group, at whose conclusion they too must end. 

It is not to be understood from this general description that the 
formula of the line or of the couplet is invariable. As a matter of 
fact, only one of the characteristics mentioned is invariable — namely, 
the equal division of the pentameter line. But the occasional depar- 
tures from the scheme are so infrequent and of such slight force that 
the efiFect of a fixed formula produced upon the reader is not thereby 
materially weakened. On the contrary, the variations from the rule 
serve often to emphasize its fixed character, on the principle that 
exceptions prove the rule. And considered in the light of certain 
metrical features like the regularity of the dissyllabic close of the half- 
line of the pentameter and of such traits as middle rhyme in both 
hexameter and pentameter, the variations seem quite accidental. Id 
short, in spite of insignificant variations, it becomes almost impossible 
to rea4 the elegy of Ovid in any other way than in accordance with 
the formula described. And when rhyme is added, one is even tempt- 
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ed to depart altogether from a hexameter-pentameter theory, and to 
write it as a quatrain, thus: 

Nempe favore suae 

Vidt tamen ille pudke. 

Vincuans domiose 

Quisque favore suae. (Am. 3, 2, 17-18). 

But it is with the effect of the formula rather than with its laws 
and exceptions that we are here concerned. The most pronounced 
effect, it seems to me, is that of monotony. One feels, as one reads, 
that the mould into which the expres^n of thought is to be poured 
for shaping is of much more importance to the poet than the thou^t 
which is to be sh^>ed. The form overbalances the matter. And 
where form has been reduced, under these circumstances, to formula, 
monotony is the result. The ease and smoothness with which Ovid 
accomplished his object is admirable in the eztr^ne, and is of the very 
essence of the power of one who could not speak in prose. But a 
more or less r^d formula in any verse-form which is made up of short 
units like the couplet or the quatrain inevitably results in a deaden- 
ing monotony. Once the formula is devised, however great the skill 
may be with which the poet applies his thought to it, he is still but 
following the line of least resistance in confining himself to it It 
soon becomes the easiest thing to do — a rhythmical habit, so to speak — 
to make statement and couplet coextensive. If it is true, as is <^teo 
said, that the poet's thought or emotion dictates, in the first instance, 
the verse-form he shall use, it is equally true, on the other hand, that 
the rhythm of his verse-form, once selected, influences, or rather, 
determines the grouping of the succesdve thou^ts when they find 
egression in words, in such fashion, at least, that the thou^t group 
and the rhythm group shall be co-tenninous. Hence the f^ure, for 
example, of a couplet form to satisfy the requirements of narrative 
or dramatic verse. Neither story nor action can be forced with any 
d^^ree of naturalness to come to full stops at regular intervals; and 
the narrative or dramatic poet who adopts such a form finds himsdf 
constantly struggling against the compelling force of the couplet end. 
For if he yields, be knows that a hopeless monotony will be the result. 
It is true that in the elegy the monotony of the couplet is a matter of 
less moment, because the poem is partly lyrical in character and is 
usually short. But, on the other hand, elegy — and especially Ovid's 
Eeroides, Ars Amaioria, Fasti, and the Epistulae ex Ponto — possesses 
aiso many of the characteristics of narrative poetry; and just to the 
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extent that it does so, it suffers from such traits as beget monotony 
in the same fashion as epic verse does. And monotony even in a 
short poem is still monotony.' 

It is not, then, for his skill in perfecting his formula and in suc- 
cessfuUy fitting his thought to the formula that we give praise to 
Ovid as a maker of verses. It is, rather, for the briDiant skill <tf 
many sorts with which he emphasizes the charming qualities of the 
formula and at the same time reheves and offsets the un^Jeasant ones. 
Being a Roman, he must develop and abide strictly by the laws <A his 
art; being a poet, he is able through many inventions to render at- 
tractive the stem necessities which the laws lay upon him. 

The quality which more than any other a0ords us pleasure when we 
read his elegy is, of course, his keen understanding of the human 
material with which he deals. But this would be obscured and in 
part lost to us, if it were not for the briUiant wit which enables him 
to present this material with so much humor, sin^)iicity, and force. 
It is his quick wit which guides him to the fine use of a hundred 
devices of rhetoric to relieve the monotony of the formula, and it is 
bis unfailing sense of humor which keeps the devices within their 
jffoper bounds. Under the play of these things the monotony of the 
verse structure is almost forgotten. Verse division and couplet end 
are made to serve the figure of speech by throwing upon it a stnmg 
emphasis which would have been lost, if verse division and couplet 
end had not been the rule. 

Of the rhetorical devices employed for such purposes none is han- 
dled more skillfully than that of verbal repetition. Ovid is easily a 
master in the use of this very tricky figure. His sweep is unlimited; 
there is no variety of it unknown to him.* I have selected but a dngle 
form of it for the purpose not only of illustrating his skill in its use, 
but also, in view of what has been said, of showing how he employs it 
in harmony with the laws of his formula 

The variety selected is that of repetiUon within the line which 
involves a change of inflection in the word repeated. The frequency of 
its occurrence is surprising, and the poet reveab such remarkable skill 

' It it DO dooU tUi qoiliv vhkb M V. Wilimowltx to dcKiibc Ovid'i vcne tritli Uk word ''Kk4>- 
pOmDhk." Cf. Ehnld ta/iLlrukTKb IW (1901), p. I3i: "Ovid hu wiD EMttKhoa » (cbaut, dui 
da iwrnmiriiflin Sat* ndt Dun BiHmnwnflllt; v. WUmowiU hat dki mlt cinan Kharieo W<«t 
'dis EL^ipcnnOUe dei oi^diicbai nktkhooi' fauimt-" 

■ Via. FoUkt. RttMiim tn Latin Ftlry, New Ynk, 1911, p. » B. 
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in the hnrxlting ci it that a more systematic examinatitHi ot it than 
it has yet recdved secxm worth while.* 

llie words selected for repetition in altered fonns are necessaiily 
limited to thdise parts of speech which are subject to inflection: the 
noim, the adjective, the verb. Every poa^ble combinatitm of cases 
or of numbers is found in the treatment of declension, and in adjec- 
tives any^oiixture of the forms of ccmiparison. The same freedtHn 
prevails in the repetition of verbs, but, of course, over a much wida 
field. The limitations imposed by the sense of the passage, not by 
any principle of exclusion aj^lied to the repetition itself, are the (Kily 
ones discoverable. Hie following examples must suffice to indicate 
the nature of this interplay of forms. 

HaiI mdiw quAnto son tua aorte mea (Am. 1, 6, 46). 

Quae movet udoie*, fat piocul; asAta ulest (Am. 2, 16, 12). 

Nee timor unua ei&t, fades &on una timoru (A. A. 1, 121). 

Cum sequitui fortes fortior ipsa fetas (Am. 2, 2, 32). 

Tange numu mensam, tanguat quo more precantcs (Am. 1, 4, 27). 

Cum mugea i^ituia domum, surgemus et omntt (Am. I, 4, 5S). 

Quod mibi das furtini, iuic coacta dabis (Am. 1, 4, 64). 

Quid dmeam, ignMO; timea tamen omnia dement (Her. 1, 71). 

Utque ego te cupio, sc aqiiere puellae (Her. 16, 93). 

Fromittas, fadtol quid enim ptomittere laedit (A. A. 1, 443).* 

Nor is there any absolute restriction in the matta of the positions 
in the line occupied by the two forms of the repeated word. Examples 
are found of the word in one or the other of its forms in any foot of 
either the hexameter or the pentameter, ' and, in the case of m(»io- 
s}ilables, oi both forms in the same foot. But it is interesting to note 
here certain prevailing positions m the line which be^>eak not so much 
the poet's arbitrary choice as his feeling for the natural place in the 
line whoe the very emphasis which is sought by repetition may best 
be secured. 

For the hexameter the favored arrangement is to conclude the first 
half of the line with the word and to repeat it in its altered form 
just before the last word of the line; i. e., its first occurrence ts just 

• Editora ccsunnat oo baUacm of it. Potsl, iif. ciL, tmur* it irlth otbo nntOn. SiMtm. 
OwuChh* OtUiaiunm fan I b JairaitridI •. i. ttUt. Prtnmtatiiim, Spudu. IMl, p. U, 
dot « l»w immpJw Loewt, f>» uMiiflu jfrto t>ihw fnl. LU. iJniiliif. GrfrnM, lU],p.l4,dta 
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before the principal ctesura, its second in the fourth and fifth feet, 
or in the fifth foot alone, especially if the last word of the line is dis- 
sj^bic. Tlius: 

Saec mDn oontigerat, wd vir mm oootigit illi (Am. 3, 7, 43}.* 
Almost as common as this postponement of the repeated irord is 
the immediate repetition in juxt£f>osition, usually at the end of the 
first half-line and at the beginning of' the second. Thus: 

Quo biffaf obstet hicaqM. hicmis milii gntia prosit (Her. 7, 41).* 
It is difficult to say which of the two most frequent arrangements 
is the more effective. What is gained by the contrast of an altered 
form immediately repeated in the one is offset by a more pleasing 
rhythm io the hanHling of the word in the other. 

Juxtaposition is by no means confined to the position noted, 
although it is much less frequent in other positions. It is found also 
before the prindpal oesura, as in: 

Cum Eurgit, mugts; donee ledet aU, aedebii (A. A. 1, 503);' 
and after the principal cssura, as in: 

Cedant amnimbus i^es r^umque triumphi (Am. 1, IS, 33).' 
It occurs rather rarely at the ends of lines, as in 

Cumque tot his (acd aoa opus est tS>i conitige) coDitmx (Her. 3, 37).* 
Other favored positions for the two words are the ends of each 
half -line, as in 

S brevis es, sedeai, rie atuu videaie sederc (A. A. 3, 263)." 
and the beginnings of each half-line, as in 

Tange muu meiuun, tangunt quo more precuitei (Am. 1, 4, 27)." 
One would think that the first place and the last place in the line 
would tempt to a device of this sort because of the rather compelling 
emphasis which could thus be secured. But such arrangement is very 
rare: 

A^vimus, et aoa sum, lliesen, tua, si awdo vivit (Her. 10, 75)." 

* Otlmi EiunplH an Am. 1, 19, 51i A. A. 1. 397; Hn, 1, 7; Trbt 3, 10. It; Ex. P«t 1, 4, 35; 
Fut 3, «5; M iL 

■ OtliB enmiila ua Am. 3, 1, 59; A. A. 1. 63; Bv. 1, 95; TriM. 1. 3, 99; Ei. Poet. 1,3,117; 
FuL 1, 65; «t >1. 

' Other eampla in Am. J, IS, IS; A. A. 1, e4Si Her. 4. 10*1 Trb^ 2. 401; Ei. PodI. 1, 10, 13; 
F*tt. l.ltI;etiL 

* Otba exuBpIci ua Hb. I, lUi lAL 3, II, 49i 4. 1. 15i Ex. Peat. 1. 4, S3; 1. S. 39: Fut. I, m ; 
•til 

•Olha euMphi ue Bti. 5, 59; TliM. 4. 3, &li Ex Peat. 4. 7. 43; FMt. 1. S53. 
MoiliBeiupl«*nAiB.l,S,»iA.A.l,2S5;TAt.5,13,7;EiPoM.3,1.4T;M*L 
iiOUMrena4lBU«Am.5,3.7;H«.S.61;TlM.5.1,71:S«Peat.3.1,47i«tiL 
"Aaothn tanttla. TlU. 1, 9. 
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In the pentameter, on the other hand, the favored position for the 
rqieated word is at the end of each half-line, as in 

Et, qua tu biberis, hac ego parte tubam (Am. 1, 4, 32).'* 
This was to be expected, since Ovid's ahnost unvarying divisicm of the 
pentameter into two equal halves tiu^ws all the stress d the Uneven 
these two commanding positions. 

Next to this arrangement is the one, common also in the hexameter, 
of juxtaposition at the end of the first half-tine and at the b^inning of 
the second. Thus: 

nie tena palmam: palms petenda meast (Am. 3, 2, 82}." 
Rather frequent is the juxtapodtion in the second half of the line, and, 
unlike the hexameter, often at the end, as in 

Causa fiut multis noater amoris amor (Am. 3, 11, 20);" 
and more rarely before the penthemimeral aesura, as in 

Posse capi; caines, tu modo tende plagas (A. A. I, 270).** 
Rather frequent is the arrangement whereby the word is placed at 
the beginning of each half-line, as in 

Pax iuvat et media pace repertus amor (Am. 3, 2, 50)." 
ITie plan favored for the hexameter of placing the word at the end of 
the first half-line and repeating it in the fifth foot occurs ^so in the 
pentameter, but much more rarely. An example of it may be seen in 

Qnotque fretum [Jsces, ovaque inads habet (Trist. 4, 1, 56)." 
From this summary of many hundreds of examples it will be seen 
that, while the mage in the hexameter differs from that in the pen- 
tameter, the principle determining the poation of the repeated word 
in both cases is the same. One of two alternatives is the general 
rule: either the rhythmically emphatic positions in the line, like the 
beginning or end of each half, are used, or the word is thrown into 
sharp relief by having its two forms appear in juxtaposition at any 
point in the line. If juxtaposition can be combined with the rhyth- 
mically emphatic positions, the effectiveness of the repetition is 
increased to its highest point. And Ovid is abundantly skillful, as 
has been seen in the examples dted, in bringing about this de^red 
combination. 

"Otlieceainplt*4RAm.J,4,ia:A.A.l, t40;Hcr.3,5B;£iF<inl. l,l,10:F>it.l,50ictil. 

u Qtbtt eaaSIa uc Am. 3, 3, 12; Ha. i, 64; TiiK. 1. 1, 12S; Ei Pont. i. 12. 21; ct «L 

" Othn eumpla tit Am. 3. i, il; A. A. 1. SW; Ba. 12. 198; Tiin. 3. 4. 72; et tL 

" Apolbc T example, Ex PonC- 4, 3, 12. 

» Otbei emnpla in TtuC I, ], 104; Ei Foot. 1, 1. 30; et il. 
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TTie varie^ so far considered is but the most eleinentaiy of those 
employed by Ovid, The poet is capable of a much richer and more 
complex elaboration of the figure than this. And such is his skill that 
the most daborate forms have the same ease and fluency as the sim- 
plest. The reader is never conscious of the slightest halting, the slight- 
est disturbance of the rhythm, the slightest effort of any sort on the 
pjut of the poet to work out a figure whose intricacies would he the 
despair of a most finished phrase-maker. 

The second stage of development consists in the repetition of two 
words m the line, one with form changed and one with form unchanged. 
Examples in hexameter and pentameter, respectively, are 

Et Mbi pauca TogenC: multoa si pauca logabunt (Am. I, 8, 89); 

Sola beat noctes, sola locanda veait (Am. 1, 10, 30). 
It seems more or less unprofitable to discuss the arrangement of 
the words in the line in this form of repetition, because the range 
of possibiUty is necessarily quite Umited by the length of the line. 
Since almost the whole of the line is taken up by the repeated words, 
it is practically a necessity to divide the pairs of words between the 
two halves of the line. There is a good deal of variation from this 
general statement, but it is not of such a nature as to make it worth 
while to illustrate. The matter reduces itself to a mere question of 
whether the identical order or the chiastic shall be employed within 
the pairs themselves, and whether the pairs shall stand in juxtaposi- 
tion or be separated by intervening words. The identical order and 
the separation of the pairs by the intervention of another word are 
illustrated by the example 

S(^ loc&t noctes, sola locanda venit (Am. 1, 10, 30)." 
This order is much more frequent than the chiastic. Sometimes the 
two words of one of the pairs are separated by the intervention of 
another word. ' When this is the case, a little is lost in emphasis, but 
on the whole the rhythmical effect is smoother than it is when the 
words of each pair stand together. An example is 

Pax Cererem nutiit, pads alumna Ceres (Fast. 1, 7M). 

The chiastic order and the juxtaposition of the pairs of words are 
illustrated m 

Spectabat terram: temm q>ect&ie decebat (Am. 2, 5, 43). 
The most celebrated line of this description in Ovid b 

Spectatum veniunt, venimit spectentur ut ipaae (A. A. 1, 99). 
<■ Olbs eiainite an Am. 1, S, W; A. A. 1. ieiiHn.2, 143; El PoDt. I, 4, 1 II; >t al. 
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Schwering,*' in a veiy full and interestmg af^redation of the line, 
calls attention to the chiastic order, to the occurrence of the puis 
of words in separate halves of the line, and to the diarm of the sur- 
prise which results from the unexpected alteration of one ot the words 
after the other has been effectively rq>eated without alteration. This 
quality of surprise belongs, though in varying degrees of efiectiveness, 
it is true, to all lines which contun the double repetition. We feel it 
almost OS keenly, for example, is 

Sola loc»t nocUs, soU bcande vtalt. 

Here the intervming word noctes and the identical word order within 
the pairs deprive the line of the suddenness of the diange fdt in the 
perfect example. Nevertheless, wherever an altered form follows an 
unaltered form, we are of necessity held in suspense and made sub- 
ject to surprise imtil the line is completed. Very often, when the wit 
is not so ready as in the lines quoted, it is not at all difficult to pre- 
dict the second half of the line from the first half, but never in the very 
nature of the case is the second half a mere repetition of the thou^t of 
the first half. 

Ovid sometimes gets much the same efifect throu^ a change of the 
[>art of speech in one of the words instead of the more usual mflectional 
change, as in 

Restat iter caeli; caelo temptablmus lie (A. A. 2, 37);" 
or by using a different word altogether, not even etymologically re- 
lated, and yet somehow enough like the same to produce the same 
impression. An excellent illustration of this effect is found in 
Non debet dolor Mnc, debet abease pudor (Trist, 4, 3, 62). 

It is a still more intricate refinement of the repetition when both 
repeated words are made to undergo inflectional change, a variety 
most easily effected by a mere swiq^ing of cases between the words, 
as in 

Speque timoi dubuL qtesque Umore cadit (Her. 9, 42). 

The third stage of elaboration consists in the addition of a third 
word to the group to be repeated. As each word is added to such a 
group, it becomes increasingly difficult, of course, to multiply altered 

" Dt Oridia a Mmiadre, Ritin. ttia. m (19111, p. U3 B. Scbwcriog'* puipoM 10 aumlniv 
llib puticolu line ir to sbow Iti dcrivBtioD thiouiili FUuliu from HHUoder. In view al the InquoKr 
witli which Ovid cmplayi the figuie, and of hii erideat rauleiy of it. tocetbs vith the ntbec ogm^w 
idtce. though witty, nitvR of the Ktin hi ibe line, » duncteiiMic of the poet. It Kemi <(uite (kiiii( 
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forms. It is nattirsl, therefore, to find that in most cases of triple 
repetition involving any change at all only one word undergoes inilec- 
tional change. An example, 

Oscula ^>eH& dabas, oecula ^yerta dabii (Het. 4, 144). 
Somewhat more complex is the line 

Hinc unoT, bine timoi est; ipsum timor auget unorem (Her. 12, 61). 
Here the charm lies in the brokea balance of the two halves of the line 
and in the word grouping of each. In the first half, two emotions are 
set in opposition to each other with the aid of a single repetition; 
in the second, they are brought into unexpected harmony by means of 
a double repetition brought over from the first half, and by the altera- 
tion of a single case held till the last breath of the line. 
Inflectional change in two of the three words occurs in 
Quod sequitur, fugio; quod fugit, ipse sequor (Am. 2, 19, 36); 
and inflectional change of all three words in 

Tu tibt dux comiti, tu comes ips& dud (Her. 14, 106). 
It we should extend our consideration of the type of repetition we 
have been discussing beyond the limits of the single line, we would 
find an elaboration of the device which would defy description. But 
in so doing we would take away that very restriction of the short 
metrical group which, because it renders the achievement more dif- 
ficult, for that very reason reveals the more clearly the poet's skill in 
rhythm and rhetoric. Indeed, there are countless instances in which 
the repetition is spread over the space of the couplet rather than of 
the line — and the couplet is, after all, the unit of elegy — and in these 
the poet secures about the same effect as in the more restricted field. 
But there are countless instances, too, in which the repetition is con- 
tinued beyond the bounds of the couplet itself, sometimes beginning 
in the pentameter and concluding in the hexameter, sometimes passing 
beyond the couplet end into a third line — in both cases disr^arding 
the very metrical unit of the verse-form. And the greater the number 
of lines, the greater the loss to the repetition in compactness, in antithe- 
sis, in charm. It finally ceases to be even interesting. The extent, 
however, to which Ovid can carry such repetition within the line 
through a short series of verses may at least be pointed out in so ex- 
cellent an example as the following: 

Arguet; ajguito; quidquid probat iDft, probatol 

Quod dicct, dicaa; quod ncgat ilia, oegesl 

Biserit: adride; si flebit, Sere mementol 

Imponat leges vultibus ilia tuisi 

Seu ludet uumerosque manu iactsbit ebumos, 

Tu male iactalo, tu male iacta datol (A. A. 2, 199-204). i 
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As has been said, the frequency with which repetition of this des- 
cription occurs throughout the elegy of Ovid is surprisii^. There 
is hardly a page without one or more instances of it, and some pas- 
sages, like that just quoted, seem little more than elaborate series oi 
antitheses made up of this complex word-play. This is especially the 
case with the elegy of the first period devoted to the conventional 
erotic themes. In the period of exile when his elegy is given up to 
other matters, the poet makes much rarer use of it in any form, and 
almost none at all in its highly developed complexities. This differ- 
ence between the two periods in frequency of use is due not to any loss 
of skill on Ovid's part, nor,OD the other hand, to any definite develop- 
ment of his art, but, rather, to the complete change of mood and of 
subject matter which came about as a result of his public disgrace. 
Such play with words is totally out of harmony with the seriousness 
and the personal bitterness of his later poetry. 

The uses to which the poet puts the device are obvious. Veiy 
often repetition in this form, as in other forms, is no more than a mere 
necesMty in the expres^on of the thought. A given word, not its sub- 
stitute or synonym, must be repeated m order to complete the state- 
ment. There is no emotional quality in it, no intellectual skill: any- 
thing else would be incorrect or unsatisfying. 

Occasionally, on the other hand, the purpose of the repetition is 
purely that of emotional emphasis. In this use it is found most fre- 
quently in such poems as the Beroides, whose tone is wholly serious 
notwithstanding much that is patently artifidal. The effect is illus- 
trated by such lines as 

Cumque tuis Ucrimis lacrimas eoafundere nostras (Her. 2, 95), 
Tristis abis; oculis abeuntem prosequor udis (Her. 12, 55). 
Here the sense would have been complete without the repetition, but 
the emotion has been infinitely deepened by the iteration of the one 
word in the line which gives clearest expression to the feeling of the 
line. And one feels that the very change in the inflectional form also 
in a word of such importance is a decided addition to the emotional 
emphasb. 

In these two uses it may be said that the poet is unconscious of 
any play on words. There is no place for tricking the reader by a 
deliberate juggling. The one case is simply a satisfyit^ of the require- 
ments of clear statement; the other is a sincere attempt to reproduce 
in words a very real feeling in the poet's heart or in the heart of a 
character created by the poet. 
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But these two uses are not the main ones. A certain humorous — 
one mi^t almost say, comic — element enters into the greater num- 
ber of instances. It becomes then a conscious juggling with words, 
a trial of skill on the part of the poet to see what he can accomplish 
in witty antithesis. It is wholly rhetorical, in the sense that it is an 
artificial invention to catch and to hold the reader's attention, not 
natural to straightforward expression. One is tempted to describe 
it by the adjective "clever" and to imagine that one catches a glimpse 
of the twinkling eyes of the author as he writes.** It lends itself 
finely to the light form of satire which characterizes the Ars Ama- 
toria, and to the preceptorial quality of all his elegy. It is a bright 
form of playfulness which finds its natural place in the period of youth 
and of adventure rather than in that of a broken spirit. 

George Howe. 
The University of North Carolina. 
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"ORDINARY NORTH-CAROLINESE," 
OR 
"I HAD RATHER STAY THAN TO GO WITH YOU" ' 

In Studies in English Syntax, written during my stay at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, I had occasion to say of a certain idiom: 
"It has not, however, entirely fallen into disuse. It may be heard in 
'I had rather stay than to go with you' and similar sentences." The 
point to be observed in this sentence is that " to" is, of course, omitted 
before "stay" but emerges before "go." In a review of Studies in 
English Syntax, pubhshed in Englische Studien, XXXVII, 217-220, 
Mr. C. T. Onions, author of An Advanced English Syntax and an 
active member of the staff of the Oxford English Dictionary, fellfoul 
of my illustrative sentence and declared: "Such a sentence is possibly 
ordinary North-Carolinese, but it is not Ei^lish." 

Mr, Onions, it will be observed, not only denies that "I had rather 
stay than lo go with you" is good English but af&rmswith the utmost 
assurance that it is not English at all. As the idiom is Shakesperean 
and has not hitherto been listed in works on syntax, the following 
citations arranged alphabetically are submitted with the view not 
merely of vindicating what Mr. Onions is pleased to call "ordinary 
North-CaroUnese" but of illustrating once more how unwise and 
how perilous it is even for a worker on the great Oxford English 
Dictionary to be unduly dogmatic or wantonly cocksure 'about a 
subject as difficult and as delicate as English syntax: 

Bible: "I had rather be a doorkeeper in the house of my God, 
than to dwell in the tents of wickedness forever." (Psalms 84:10. 
No change is made in the Revised Version of 1884.) 

The Boy and the Mantle: 

"1 had lather be in a wood, 

Undei a greene tree, 
TheD in King Arthur's court 
Sbamed/ortobe." . 
(This is ballad No. 29 in Child's English and Scottish Popular Ballads 
and follows the Percy MS.) 

Bryan, Wm. J, : "I would rather have my name go down in history 
as a man who fought for clean politics than to have it registered on 
the roU of Presidents" (Washington Herald, April 10, 1911. "He 
added," continues the Herald, "that many parsons would rather 
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keep silent on a cert^ subject than to run the risk of lo^ng their 
pulpits"). 

Burke, Edmund: "I deceive myself indeed most grossly if I had 
not mudi rather pass the remainder of my life hidden in the recesses 
of the deepest obscurity . . . than to be placed on the most 
^lendid throne of the universe, tantalized with a denial of the prac- 
tice of all which can make the greatest situation any other than the 
greatest curse" (Speech at the GuUdhaU, Bristol, S^t. 6, 1780). 

Cable, Geo. W.: "Seems to me as if some of these old Creoles 
would liever live in a crawfish hole than to have a neighbor" {Jean- 
ak Poqudin). 

Caxton: "Rather he wold have deyed than to have falsed his 
feyth ayenst her" {Blanchardyn c. 1489, 122, 16). 

Collier, Price: "The sailors and the stokers would rather obey 
captain and of&cers, however they may have been chosen for them, 
than to be sunk at sea" [Germany and the Germans, 1915, p. 425). 

Cotton, Charles : " There is not a man amongst them who bad not 
rather be killed and eaten than so much as to open his mouth" (Trans- 
lation of Montaigne's Essays, 1700, p. 137). 

Dodd, Wm. E. : " Most tboughtfid men would rather have written 
Rhodes' History of the American Civil War than to have been the 
president for life of the American steel trust" {South Atlantic Quarlaiy, 
April 1913, p. 119). 

Gismond of Salerne: "Rather I will consent unto my death than 
so to spend my dayes in pining woe" (1567, II, 2, 50). 

Goldsmith, Oliver: "Caesar was heard to say that he had rather 
die once by treason than to live continually in apprehension <rf it" 
{Roman History, 1769). 

Grady, Henry W.: "1 had rather see my people render back this 
question rightly solved than to see them gather all the s^ils over 
which faction has contended since Catiline con^ired and Caesar 
fought" {The Race Problem in the South, delivered in Boston, Dec. 13, 
1889). 

Hall, Bishc^ Joseph: "The Israelites had better have wanted 
thdr quaUes than to have eaten them with such sauce" (JVorks, ed. 
1648, p. 45). 

Harris, Joel Chandler: "Why, grandmother said she'd rather count 
the hairs on a tarrypin's back than to bother about the small things 
in a story" {Uncle Remus and the LiUh Boy, 1910, p. 53). 
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Henry, 0.: "I'd better have gone back to Sleq)y-town and died 
in a wild orgy of currant wine and buns than to have had this happen" 
(The Head-Bunter). 

Ingersoll, Robert J. : "And I said, I would rather have been a poor 
French peasant, and gone down to the tongueless silence of the dream- 
less dust, than to have been that imperial impersonation of force and 
murder known as Napoleon the Great" (On WapoUm). "But he 
[Rutherford B. Hayes] did say this: 'I would go into this war if I 
knew I would be killed in the course of it rather tiian to live through 
it and to take no part in it" {The Situation, delivered in Chicago, 
Oct. 21, 1876). 

Jefferson, Thomas: "I had rather keep our New England asso- 
ciates for that purpose than to see our bickerings transferred to others" 
{Letter to John Taylor, June 1798). 

Jones, Rev. Sam P.: "I would mther have an old woman give me 
a pill and pray over it than to have a doctor who is an agnostic" 
(Geo. R. Stuart's Famous Stories of Sam P. Jones, 1908, p. I98y. 

Jonson, Ben: "No, I would rather she were of none then to be 
put to the trouble of it" {The Silent Woman, 1609, V. 3, 139). 

Lee, Gerald Stanley: "I would rather have a few inferences on 
hand that I can live with every day than to have this one huge, vora- 
cious inference (the scientist's) which swallows all the others up" 
{The Lost Art oj Reading, 1902, p. 107). 

Lichefield, Nicholas: "I had rather die than to tarrie upon the 
same" {The First Booke of the Hislorie, etc., 1582, fol. 40 v.). 

Lincoln, Abraham: " I would rather be defeated with this expres- 
sion in the speech, and have it held up and discussed before the 
people, than to be victorious without it" {Divided House Speech, 
April 17, 1858). 

Mdusine: "Rather I wold dey than to suffre and see my peuple so 
murdryd" (c. 1500, 202, 22). 

More, Sir Thomas: "They bad rather let all their enemies scape 
than to foUow them out of array" {Utopia, tr. by Robinson, II, 10). 

Rolfe, W. J.: "If he [the young student] is incapable of thus 
making out the story as he goes along, he had better be sent back to 
the Lamb's Tales, which he probably read in his childhood, rather 
than to have a dry qiitome of the plot as an introduction to the play 
when he has become old enough to study it" (JV«w York Times Satur- 
day Review, April 23, 1910, p. 229). 
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Sewall, Samuel: "I told her I had rather go to the Stone-House 
adjoining to her, than to come to her against her mind" {Diary, 
Oct. 12, 1718). 
Shakespeare: 

"Brutus bad rather be a villager 
Tban lo repute himself a scm of Koine." 
(Julius Caaar, \, 2, 172.) 

"By heaven, I had rather (x4n my heart. 
And drc^ my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard bands of peasants their vile trash." 
iJtdim CiaoT, 4, 3, 72.) 

Sibiles, Samuel: "Hume vas accustomed to say that he would 
rather possess a cheerful dispo^tion than with a gloomy mind to be 
the master of an estate of ten thousand a year" {Sdf-Edp, caip. XH). 

Stevenson, Robert Louis: "I would liever go with you to piison 
than to go free without you" (The Black Arrow, Davos Press ed., 
in, p. 49). 

Tourgee, Albion W.: "I would go there sooner than to betray 
those who have trusted their lives and honor with me" (A Fool's 
Errand, 1879, p. 266). 

Udall, Nicholas: "I will rather have my cote twentie times 
swinged, Than . . . not to be avenged" {Ralph Roister DoisUr, 
1553, p. 38). 

Washington, George: "I had rather you would provide claret 
. . . than to use my Madeira" (Owen Wister's Seven Ages of 
WasMnglon, 1907, p. 7). 

Whittier, J. G.: "I would rather see the sunset light streaming 
through the valley of the Merrimac than to look out for many months 
upon brick walls" (Leon H. Vincent's Amirican Literary Masters, 
1906, p. 260). 

Wiley, Dr. Harvey W.: "I would rather do without fish at this 
season of the year than lo eat that which had been kept in cold stora^" 
{The Outlook, N. Y., April 12, 1913, p. 826). 

Winship, Dr. A. E.: "Today I visited the Fair and would rather 
learn what Z learned from three pigs out there than to know all that 
is in any book that you can read." (The Morning News, Dallas, 
Tex., Oct. 26, 1915). 

Withers, Rev, Philip: " I had rather oppose prejudices than (u con- 
tend against facts" (Aristarchus, ed. 1822, p. 197). 
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Wolfe, Gen, James: "I would ratber be the author of that poem 

[Gray's Elegy] than to have the glory of beating the French to-morrow" 

p. H. Montgomery's Leading Facts of English History, 1887, p. 320). 

Worth, Nicholas: "I had rather publicly confess an error of youth 

than to do another man injustice {The Southerner, 1909, p. 263). 

C. AxPHONSO SiaiH. 
Utmersity of Virginia. 
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A PLATONIC PASSAGE IS SHAKESPEARE'S TROILUS AND 
CRESSIDA 

Few passages from Shakespeare's less familiar plays have been more 
of tea dted and discussed than Ulysses' great speech about "d^ree" 
in Troitus and Cressida (I, iii, 75-137). The explicit statement thereto 
coDtaioed of the aristocratic theory of subwdioatioti in government 
has necessarily been taken account of in every omsideratioa of 
Shakespeare's political point of view. Yet no critic, so far as I am 
aware, has called attention to the fundamentally Platonic character 
of much of Ulysses' speculation, or more particularly to certain q>ed- 
fie resemblances which may perhaps count as fresh evidence in the 
unsettled question of Shakespeare's direct knowledge of Plato. 
The lines in question are as follows: 

Vly. Troy, yet upon his basis, had been down. 

And the great HectoT's sword had lack'd a master, 

But for these instances: 

The qiedalty of nde hath been oeglectedi 

And, look, how many Gradau tents do stand 

UoUow ■4>on this plun, so many hollow factions. 

When that the general is not like the hive 

To whom the foragers shall all repair, 

What honey is ei3>ected7 D^iee being viurded. 

The unwiHthiest shows aa fairiy in the mask. 

The heavens themselves, the pUnets, and this centre 

Observe degree, pri<Hity, and pl&ce, 

Insbtuie, course, proportion, season, form, 

Office, and custom, in all line of order; 

And therefore is the glorious planet Sol 

In noble eminence enthron'd and spher'd 

Amidst the other; whose medidnable eye 

Corrects the ill aspects of planets evil. 

And posts, like the ccmuuandmcnt of a king. 

Sans chei± to good and bad: but when the [daneti 

In evil mixture to disorder wander. 

What plagues and what portents! what mutiny! 

What TBging of the seal ihaVing of earth! 

Commotion in the windsl frights, changes, horrors. 

Divert and crack, rend and deradnate 

Hie unity and married calm of states 

Qiute from thdr fixture! O, when degree is shak'd, 

Which is the ladder lo all high designs, 

Tben enterprise is sick! How could communities. 

Degrees in schools, and brotherhoods in cities. 
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Peaceful commerce from dividable shores, 

The piunogenitive and due of birtb, 

Prerogative of age, crowns, sc^tres, laurels, 

But by degree, stand in authentic place? 

Take but degree away, untune that string, 

And, huk, what diaoml t<dlowsl each thing meets 

In mere cq^ugnancy. The bounded waters 

Should lift thor hoaoms hif^ier than the shores 

And make a sc^ of all this scdid globe. 

Strength should be lord of imbecility, 

And the rude aon should strike his father dead. 

Force should be right; or rather, right and wrmig. 

Between whose endless jar justice resides, 

Should lose theii names, aifl] so should justice too. 

Then every thing includes itself in power, 

Power into will, will into appetite; 

And ^ipetite, an universal wolf. 

So doubly seconded with will and power, 

Must make perforce an universal prey. 

And last eat up himself. GrcAt Agamemnon, 

This chaos, when decree is suffocate. 

Follows the choking. 

And this neglection of decree is it 

Hut by a pace goes backward, in a purpose 

It hath to cUmb. The general's disdain'd 

By him tme step below, he by the next, 

That next by him beneath; so every step, 

Exampled by the first pace that is sick 

Of his superior, grows to an envious fever 

Of pale and bloodless emulation : 

And 'tb this fever that kteps Troy on foot, 

Not her own sinews. To end a tale of length, 

Troy in our weakness stands, not m her strength. 
It should be noted first of all that the germ of this discourse is to 
be found in the second book of the Iliad, where Ulysses checks the 
Greeks, ^lo have taken Agamemnon at his word and are rushing to 
the ships. I quote from Chapman's translation:* 
Stay, wretch, be still. 
And hear thy betters; thou art base, and both in power and skiU 
Poor and unworthy, without name in counsel or in war. 
We must not all be kings. The rule is most irregular 
Where many rule. One lord, one king propose to thee; and he 
To whom wise Saturn's son hath given both law and empery 
To rule the public, is that king. 
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We may observe how Shaice^>eare has elaborated the simpte 
Homeric idea — "let there be one king" — into a complex phiiosc^hical 
discourse in harmony with his conc^tion of Ulysses as the type of 
profound and subtle councillor. The mere rule of practical wisd<Hn 
has become a political theoiy, and in so doing has undergone an essen- 
tial change. It is not dmply that the state must have a single head, 
but that stability depends upon the preservation, each in its place, 
of the various orders, and this principle is supported by the idea that 
"degree" lies deep in the nature of things. 

The heavens themselves, the planets, and this centre 
Observe degree, priority, and place. 

That the general conception of government expressed by Ulysses 
is all but universal in Renaissance political theory is weU known.* 
The need of a firm government and of a strict preservation of soda! 
ranks was given special emphasis in Shakespeare's day owing to 
recent tendencies in England toward democratic thought Tudor 
theorists supported by Italian writers like Machiavelli and Patrizi, 
are practically at one in condemning the irresponsible rule of the many. 
Thus Elyot in The Governour advocates monarchy as the ideal system 
and, following Plato, exhibits the dangers of democracy,' finding, like 
Shakespeare's Ulysses, confirmation for his theory in the order of 
nature. And Spenser demonstrates in the allegory of the giant with 
scales the fallacy of the doctrine of economic and political equality.* 

The debt of Renaissance s|>eculation of this sort to ancient political 
thought is obvious. The Republic and The Politics furnished later 
theorists with their best arguments and their rhief authorities in thdr 
attempt to justify by reason what was already in practice the 
established social order. The general agreement, therefore, of 
Ulysses' ideas with the aristocratic principles of The Republic is sig- 
nificant only as showii^ that Shakespeare shared in the common 
heritage of ancient theory. Furthermore, the anti-democratic drift 
of the present passage is in harmony with Shakespeare's general point 
of view as shown in the mob scenes, where the aristocratic principle 
lies back of and colors the dramatic presentation. But whereas the 

' Six Uwia Einitein, Tie Ile'ian RmaiisaiKt t'n EnilamJ, cbspter VIl, 
' 'Book I, chap, ii: "Forlyke u tbp i»mmviH» if they Fele »mc aeveritie, they do humb^ lervi 
mnd obaye, w wbeii they embracyingie & licence refuse to be brydled they flyogc and pUnve: Hud if 
they once throwe downe theyi (touyernoui. they ordre everythyoge without juMice, only with veo- 
gesnce and cnidtie. . . . Fdi who can denie but lh«t all thynge hi he&ven utd enbe is gouveniBd 
hy ODe God. md perpcliult ordie, by one providence? Ooe Sonne ruleth over tbe dsy, *tid oie 
Moone over the nyghti." Then Miowt s deBctiptkm ol the coiniDooimLUh of tbe hea u the tjpt 
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precedents for Shakespeare's treatment of the many-beaded multitude 
are, as Professor Tapper has recently shown,' literary and dramatic, 
the present passage and the kindred exposition of the organization of 
the state in Henry V, involving, as they do, elaborate argument in 
supj>ort of the aristocratic thesis, must be referred directly to the 
abstract speculation of antiquity and the Renaissance. 

A consideration of the particular direction taken by the thought in 
Ulysses' speech brings us a step nearer to the political doctrine of 
The Republic. The essential feature of the Platonic state as described 
by Socrates was, it will be remembered, a rigid class division wherein 
each order does its special work and remains within its bounds. Jus- 
tice, the object of the Socratic discussion, is defined as doing one's 
own business and not beii^ a busybody. The state is organized 
with special reference to war. In it there is no rebelling against 
authority. "Most truly do we describe temperance as the natural 
agreement of sup}erior and inferior, both in states and individuals, 
about which of the two elements shall rule."' Violation of this funda- 
mental organic principle in imperfect states results in confusion; 
"But when a cobbler or any other man designed to be a trader, 
having his heart uplifted by wealth or strength or the number of his 
followers, or any like advantage, attempts to force his way into the 
class of warriors or a warrior into that of the legislators and guardians, 
for which he is unfitted . . . this meddling one with another is 
the ruin of the state.'" This doctrine of a special work for each order 
of society, supplying, as it does, the true philosophical basis of the 
idea of rank, appears to underlie Ulysses' argument. It is suggested 
in the phrase "the specialty of rule"^ and in the lines describing the 
celestial system. The planets observe "office and custom"; the sun 
has the special part of guiding and controlling the rest. 

This idea is merely implicit in Ulysses' speech. It receives full 
elaboration, on the other hand, in the passage already referred to 
from Henry V, and in terms which unmistakeably betray its Platonic 
origin. 

* Frederic Tupper, Jr., TU Skatspaam Met: FMiealiMj 0/ '*• Utiwm Lanfnttt Autdattn 
tj AmaUa, Vol. XXVU. pp. W, B. 

' Book JV, Cap. *iJ. My quoUtioDiuc from Jo<RU'>rt<IMalMiiBi!^i>W9,MCond edition. 
Oxford, IBTS, VoL III. 

' B<»k IV, Cat. iH- 

' Tbc word apedtlty occun ia llui leme only here in Slukeflpean. It ii Tnri<HBi7 interpreted 
by tiie camoKUUlars: "piitkuUr uture" (Scfamidtl; "osence, principle" (Cunliffe); "inrticnUt 
riflili" (Oniou). The term certiinli' amiet with it alu tbe nocion of special lusctiw. Die Hnuy 
V piuce qooled abiive sbowi dcariy thai ibe rights ol magiitntes wett nomanproraioeDlInShtke- 
Veeie^l tiuught than tbdi dulioa. 
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ExeUr While that the aimed hand doth fi^t abroad, 
The advised head defends itself at home; 
For government, though high and low and lower. 
Put uito parts, doth keep in one onsent, 
Congreeing in a full and natural close, 
like music. 

Con. Therefore doth heaven divide 

The state of nun in divers functiont, 
Setting endeavour in continual moti<Hi, 
To whidi is fixed, as an aim or butt, 
Obedience; for so worii the honey-bees. 
Creatures that by a rule in nature teach 
The act of order to a peopled kingdom. 
They have a king and officers of aorta; 
Where some, hke magistrates, correct at home. 
Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad. 
Others, like soldiers, armed in their stings. 
Make boot upon the summer's velvet buds. 
Which pillage they with merry march bring home 
To the teat-royal of their emperor; 
Who, busied in his majesty, surveys 
Ihe ringing masons building roofs of g<dd, 
The dvil dtizens kneading up the honey. 
The poor mechanic porters crowding in 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate. 
The sad-eyed justice, with his suriy hum, 
D^vering o'er to executeis pale 
The lazy yawning drone. I this mier. 
That many things, having full reference 
To one consent, may work contrarioualy. 
As many arrows, loosed several ways. 
Come to one mark; as many ways meet in one town; 
As many fresh Btreams meet in one salt sea; 
As many lines dose in the dial's centre; 
So may a thousand actions, once afoot. 
End in one purpose, and be all well borne 
Without defeat. Therefore to France, my U^el* 

The relation between this pass^e and Ulysses' ^>eech is empbaazed 
by the presence in both of the Platonic comparison of good order in 
the state to a musical harmony'" and of the simile of the bees. The 
elaborate account of the commonvrealth of the hive in Bemj V has 



'° For the idea In FUto MC eqwdallj KifuMle 431-1 when temiHuce or the props ipaoDBt 
ol the duKfl i> daoibcd u a humony. Tbe qootioa of the Bpedfic orifin of the nniikt Id Btmj F 
bu be» uuch dbciuHd. See J. M. RoberUrai. JfxiUdfiw aiii Sk^ n tfan, pp. IJ ud IS. It i* 
inuule to ucribe H dinctly (a PUta, aiiKs tbe idea is ctnunoa In litei writen. Tlie RtfiHc it Ba- 
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been shown to have its probable source in jEw^Amw," but Lyly does 
not, like Shakespeare, use the matenal to illustrate the way in whicli 
"Heaven doth divide the state of man in divers functions" nor does 
he discuss that point at all. Moreover, Shakespeare has added one 
striking Platonic feature to Lyly's description, namely an ejcplicit 
mention of the three chief orders of society — magistrates, merchants, 
soldiers, corre^wnding pretty closely to Plato's three orders: guar- 
dians (rulers, councillors); auxiliaries (younger warriors); craftsmen, 
merchants, etc. Lyly mentions no social orders or general classes 
among the bees. The whole doctrine both of the TroUus and Henry V 
passages must have its ultimate origin, independently of Lyly, in 
The Republic. Exeter and the Archbishop in Henry V explain in 
detail the principle of order in the successful state; Ulysses, summing 
up this principle in the term degree, dwells on the consequences of a 
violation of it. The passages supplement each other and corre^>ond 
to two main aspects of the Platonic discusdon. 

Whether Shakespeare's use of these ideas is founded in whole or 
even in part on direct knowledge of Plato could, of course, be decided 
only by the presence of unmistakeable specific corre^randences. In 
view of the frequent recurrence of the Platonic material in Renais- 
sance writers before Shakespeare I am not prepared to maintain very 
emphatically that such evidence exists. But I do wish to point out a 
suggestive Platonic parallel in Ulysses' speech which appears to have 
escaped observation. Before so doing it will be well to discuss 
briefly and set aside those portions of the Tr(nlus passage in which, 
whether they are originally Platonic or not, Shakespeare may be shown 
to be employing motives which were familiar and traditional in the 
literature of the time. 

The greater part of Ulysses' sp>eedi is devoted to an exposition of 
the importance of degree in maintaining the social and physical uni- 
verse. 

Take but degree away, untune Uut string 
And mark what discord follows. 
In thus setting forth the wreck of the universe resulting from the vio- 
lation of its organic principle Shakespeare falls into a familiar literary 
motive, derived ultimately from a commonplace of ancient philosoi^y. 
It is unnecessary to multiply instances of the recurrence of this theme. 
Shakespeare might have been familiar with it in many mediaeval and 
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Renaissance sources, from Boethius'* to Hooker. None of the pas- 
sages which have been adduced by various commentatois can be 
exclusively set up as Shakespeare's original. Perhaps the closest 
parallel is Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, where law as the binding 
force is substituted for the Democratean love." But Sbake£^>eare 
differs somewhat even from Hooker in that with him it b not law, 
proceeding from the will of God, but the purely sodal prindpte of 
rank which links the universe. 

In employing this famjiiar motive to support the idea of spedal 
functions and degree Shake^>eare is skillfully adapting it to a 
context somewhat different from that in which it ordinarily spears. 
And here we may well turn ^;ain to The Republic, where Plato's 
account of democracy, "a charming form of government, full of 
variety and disorder and dispensing equality to equals and unequals 
alike," a social arrangement in which the "state falls dck, and is at 
war with herself,"" has an obvious resemblance to Shakespeare's. Note 
particularly the following det^ls. 

How could conunimities, 
D^rees in schools" and brotheriMods in dties; 
Peaceful commerce from dividable shores, 
The primogenitive and due of birth. 
Prerogative of age,** crowns, sc^tres, laurels, 
But by degree, stand in authentic place. 

"DiCmaiiLuintPliihsepliiot.Boot IV, Heta VI and Book II, Meter VUL "Die litiEt pu- 
uge, in which il ia nid thaL the uiiiveine would go U datiuction bul tor (Is bh»]ing (arce of Love, il 
tnmliUd by Chiuctr in Troiha and Crtiuiit, whkh wu one of Shakapean's souiccs in 11k iHsent 
I>Uy. See Book III, Una 174i-i764. Amonc pi^ular Renaiiunce lounn foe tbc aanic idea ii 
Cauigliooe'i 7",^ Ctailio. Book IV. 

" SiclniaOieai Pttily, 1, lii, 2. The pkaAgt ia u loUon. but aee Che whole diKuakm ol law in 
Book I; " It oatun ilkiuld Intermit hu coune, and leave altagetber. tbougfa it wen but Cor a little vhitt, 
the obaervatioD ol ber own lava; ... if the frame of that heavenly ajch erected over 
our beads, abotild loosen and diasolve ItaeU; if celestial iphena should forget their woDted motuHia, and 
by iiTcgular volubililj', tam themselves any way iia it might happen; iJ tbe prince li the Kghti of 
heaven, which now ai ■ giant doth run bis unwearied coune, should through a langilihint t a intmar 
begin to stand and rest himself; if Che moon should wander from ber beaten way. tbe tima and wm s fjil 
of the year blend tbemadvea by disordered and canfuscd miiture, the winds breathe ooC Cbeir last 
gasp, the clotidi yield no rain, the earth be defeated of heavenly influence, the fruiu of tbe eatth pine 
sway as clutdno at the witbcrvd breast i£ ther motbet, . . . Wlut would becoDM Bt man him- 
self." Xibelaii m a poisace which also has snne deCiiiled cacrt^uDdencca with Ulysses' speecb sad 
baa been claimed as Its source, plays humorou^ on the same tbeine. ihswing that it is tbe prindiila 
of debt which holds society and the univeme toirther. See tbe discnaaion in Slukittn Jatthui IX, 
201 S. 

H Book VIII, 556, 558. 

"Of. RipMit, Book Vm, 563. "The maiter fears and Oatters his scholui, and the achoiui 
des p is e their maaten and tuton; and in (eneral younc and old an alike, and the yoong man it on a 
lenl with the dd." Witfathelina 

"SCnngth ibonld be kird of imbedlicy 
And the rude son aboukl strike bis btbec daad" 
compare Xt^oMic 5T4-5. where it baaid that the CyrannicalsoaapsoductcfdeBWCrKI, mold Miftt 
bi> father and mother. 
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She (Democracy) would have subjects who are like rulers and rulers 
who are like subjects. ... By degrees the anarchy finds a way 
into private houses, and ends by gettir^ among the animals and 
infecting them.' 

'How do you mean? 
'I mean that the father gets accustomed to descend to the level 
of his sons and to fear them, and the son is on a level with his father, 
he having no shame or fear of either of his parents.' '"• 

That Shakespeare goes beyond Plato in extending the confu^on 
from society, where it is natural, to the physical universe, may well 
be due to such influences as Hooker and Rabelais and to the common 
notion, i4>pearing elsewhere in Shakespeare himself, that physical 
commotion precedes or accompanies troubles among men." 

But the more striking and essential relation of Shakespeare's 
thought and Plato's appears in lines 120-129 of Ulysses' speech — 
"Force should be right," etc., where Shakespeare, by making the 
corruption of society result from a substitution of will or appetite for 
reason, touches on the principle by which Plato explains not only 
the growth of democracy but the consequent development of democ- 
racy into tyranny as well. The democratical man gives his deshes 
full sway. Moderation and temperance are banished; insolence, 
anarchy, and waste take their place. "And so the young man passes 
out of his original nature. . . . into the freedom and libertinism 
of unnecessary pleasures."*^ The tyrant is the embodiment in a 
single person of the lawlessness of the community. The brute appe- 
tites in him have gained full sway; "he has purged away temperance 
and brought in madness to the full." He wins his mastery of the 
state by championing the lawless indulgence of the populace. It is 
"insatiable desire of freedom" that has brought freedom to an end, 
on the principle that the "excessive increase of anything often causes 
a reaction in the opposite direction."" 

Sbakespe&re's Hnes — "Then everything includes itself in power 
. . . That by a pace goes backward, with a purpose It hath to 
climb" — might almost stand as a paraphrase of Plato's thought. It 
is true that Shakespeare does not expressly indicate tyranny as the 
net result of democracy — the thought would not be particularly 

I SiMfic. Book VUI,S«2. 

" Honca, Carm. I U; V\i^ OtrtUi I. M6; Hucbeth O, ir^ luliMi Camr. I. Ui, SI S. Nota 
a^Mdallr Itor, I, U fat puUkb whh Ulyaa' apeecli. 
"JttMU:, Vm. 561. 
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intelligible to an English audience — but the expresdons "Force should 
be right" and "Appetite an universal wolf" (Compare Republic VIII, 
565-6, and III, 416, where the tyrant is spoken of as a wolf) stroogty 
suggest that the idea might have been present in his mind and colored 
his language. 

The lines about justice, too, have a Platonic sound. It is in the 
pursuit of the idea of justice that the Socratic discussion is carried 
on. Thrasymachus defines it as "the interest of the stronger" 
("Force should be right"), and exalts the tyrant, who is the embodi- 
ment of injustice and wrong, as the happiest of men. The expression 
"right and wrong, between whose endless jar justice resides" suggests 
the tentative definition proposed by Glaucus, that justice is "a mean 
or compromise" between the absolute good and the absolute bad, a 
middle point "tolerated not as a good but as the lesser evil."** I 
would not press this point, however, since Shakespeare's phrase is 
obscure and may mean simply that justice is a buffer or arbiter between 
the contending forces of right and wrong. 

To the general question of the likelihood of Shakespeare's having 
read The Dialogues I have nothing to add to the considerable body 
of material which already exists on this point. No English translar 
tioo is known to have existed in his time, but the complete text was 
accessible in Latin and Italian, and a French version of The ReptMic 
had appeared not long before the date of Troihts and Cressida." It 
is interesting to note that the closest parallel between Plato and 
Shakespeare ever brought forward occurs elsewhere in this very play.** 
Even ttus has not passed unchallenged but neither has it been entirely 
discredited. It is in Troilus, too, that an opinion of Aristotle is put 
into the mouth of Hector, May it not be that in this Greek play 
Shakespeare saw 6t to introduce an atmosphere, a touch at least, of 
Greek philosophy and dipped into Plato as well as Homer by way <rf 
preparation for his task? The touch of Platonism is there, at any 
rate, both in Ulysses' address to the chieftains and later in his dia- 

" Rifuhk n, JS9. 

" Le Roy'i venios, IdOO. Hiu tnuIitioB is inKccscible to at. It fa discuiKd villi Rftfcnce- 
to Sbikopem ind qooled fiom by Thomu Tylei, "Eimltl ud Flito'l ititaUk" lAcadtt^, VoL 
LIII; Juu 25, lS9g). Tyler'i uggmenC loi bDnviniits (ram Tin RitaUie in Hamla ia iDtdodDf 

' Twifu asij Cnitiilii m, ill. 91-111. For the vexed qnolioB u to wMberlliB putttcfabued 
directly on tbe conapondinc one in Flala'i Fint Atobiida or on as ecbo ai Plalo b Divla' JVua 
lnf»n or on aome cxba derivative »urce xe R. G. White. Smiia in 5ta*afun (Bauoo, ISM). 
aatiarUi and Uaana, p. Kf; ChunoB Collin, SMia in Sliatattan, p. 13; J, M. RobctlMa. 
JTiMiHIH «f SluJaiHart. pp. «-IM; Erall WolS. FrtHcis Bca» imi itint QwUn, pp. IVt-VO. 
When ill )iu becD Bid muoK Uk Pletoaic puiUel it li dlScalt to ihdie off the notloa that tbe 
"Bli»nselDllow"i» Sotimta. 
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logue with Achilles. The specific lines in the latter pass^e which 
have been held to be derived from the First Akibiades may or may 
not be closer to Davies than to Plato, but the whole conversation has 
much the ail of a detached philosophic discussion in the shades of 
Academe. And in the speech on degree Ulysses plays the part not 
merely of the shrewd and subtle councillor but of the political thinker 
who bases his rule of action, in the ancient philosophical fashion, on 
the nature of the universe, the constitution of society, and the funda- 
mental laws of human oature. 

Jahes Holly Hanfoxd. 
The University of North Carolina. 
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NOTES ON ELIZABETHAN THEATRES 
I. Stage Lights 

Many years ago Edmund Malone asserted, appareatly speaking of 
both public and private playhouses, that the body of the Elizabethan 
theatre was, when occasion demanded, illuminated by cressets and 
torches. The stage proper, he believed, was lighted by two large 
branches — " similar to those now hung in churches" — suspended above 
the platform and provided with about a dozen candles each. 

Notwithstanding the opinion of various modem scholars to the 
contrary, I beheve that Malone was essentially correct in his view. 
In the first place, there is every reason to thJTilt that the two chande- 
liers which are seen suspended above the stage in the so-called Red 
Bull picture prefaced to Kiikman's Droits (1672), reveal the general 
nature and disposition of those branches which illuminated the stage 
in pre-Restoiation times. There is no reason, to be sure, why the 
picture in question should be titled the "Red Bull picture"; but, on 
the other hand, to employ the words used by Mr, W, J, Lawrence 
several years ago, "I see no reason for doubting that .... 
it Tepresented the Red Bull as it was circa 1656, v^en the Drolls in 
question were therein performed.'" 

That such chandeliers were sometimes used to illuminate the 
court and university stages no one will deny; but as yet do one has 
proved that they were employed in the regular theatres. In this 
connection I wish to cite a bit of evidence to sbow that two such 
chandeliers had apparently been regularly used to light the Eliza- 
bethan sta^e before the death of Sir Thomas Overbury in September 
1613; for he was surely not thinking of two ordinary candles when 
he wrote as follows in his "phantastique" of "An Improvident Young 
Gallant": "If all men were of his mind, all honesty would be out of 
fashion: he withers his clothes on a stage, as a sale-man is forc'd to 
' doe his sutes in Birchin-lane; and when the play is done, if you marke 
his rising, 'tis with a kind of walking Epilogue between the two candles, 
to know if his suit may passe for currant." 

Of course, it may be argued that here Overbury bad in mind only 
the private theatre, but I should reply that such is by no means cer- 
tain, for gallants in Sir Thomas Overbury's period of authorship 

■ Bai. SMiKt, 31, p. 41, MU. 
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exhibited their clothes on the public as well as on the private stages. 
Curiously enough there is also some stight evidence which actually 
poiDts to stage lights hanging above the Red Bull platform as early 
as 1620. In J. C.'s* The Two Merry MUke-maids (V, I) occurs an 
interesting scene of preparation for court revets. A lord appears 
and commands the gentleman-usher, "Pray have a care those lights 
be not offensive unto the Ladies, they hang suspiciously, and let the 
hangings be remov'd"; the usher repeats the order to Pedro, who in 
turn commands the groom, "Fray looke to these lights, and let the 
hangings be removed"; and the groom repUes, "They shall, sir, where's 
the fellow heere shud looke unto these lights, thit^ undone so unto- 
wardly." A few lines further on occurs the direction, "Enter Ferdi- 
nand, Groomes with Torches." In view of this dialogue, there can be 
little doubt that the lights which hung "suspiciously" were removed 
before the entrance of the masquers, and that the hghts in question 
were those which hung above the stage. 

Now the play in which this scene occurs was printed in 1620 as 
acted before the king by the "Companie of the levels," but the pro- 
kigue, especially the words addressed to "you in the Yard," shows 
that the play was also acted in a public theatre. And this theatre 
was in all probabihty the Red Bull, for the players of Queen Anne, 
who acted at the Bull in I6I9 and who from 1619 to 1622 were 
known as the Revels Company,' were still acting at this theatre in 
1622.' Perhaps the Red Bull Company was carrying into the provin- 
ces iu usual London practice, when Mingay wrote from Norwich in 
March, 1636, that these players were in town and "are well clad and 
act by candlelight."* 

In view of the interesting corroboration above of the accuracy of 
the so-called Red Bull picture in certain pre-Restoration features, I 
will go so far as to say that I am by no means convinced that Beau- 
mont in his often-quoted verses on the failure of The Faithful Shepherd- 
ess was thinking only of the Blackfriars theatre, when he laments that 
an author "whose wit ne'er had a stain" should present his genius 
"upon the public stage," and when he asserts that certain ignorant 
" public things," who spend an hour spelling out a challenge on a post, 
base their opinion of a first performance largely on whether "the 
wax lights be new that day." 

' Probibly Joha CuinUr of tlie Rtd Bull-Rev«b Compuv. 

• Fla«y, Bin. ef 5*a«, ITS, 197. 

* Uomy, Bh,. Dram. Ctmf4mla. I. IM. 
' Uiuny, Emi. Dnm, CamtaaUi, n, 401. 
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Again, it may be muntained that caadles were too costly to be 
employed to light a public stage, and that in the open playhouses, 
where "they always acted by daylight," according to Wright, stage 
Ughts of any description were unnecessary. To the first of these 
objections it may be said that two such chandeliers as are revealed in 
the scH:alied Red Bui! picture would have required only a compara- 
tively small number of candles — two dozen at most; that the candles 
would have served for more than one performance, as indicated by 
Beaumont's words just quoted; and that, after all, these candles 
could not have been so dreadfully expensive.' To the second objec- 
tion one may reply that, granting for the sake of argument that plays 
in the open theatres were always "acted by daylight," even then two 
chandeliers hung well back above the front stage would have been 
the most convenient and e&ective method of lighting a space which at 
most could not have been any too well lighted naturally, ^tuated as 
it was beneath a "heavens" that covered practically the entire front 
stage. 

Plays, however, were most certainly sometimes in progress in the 
open theatres at such times of darkness as to make more or less arti- 
ficial light imperative. In view of this fact, and in view of the relia- 
bility of the so-called Red Bull picture in the matter of pre-Restora- 
tion branches, may it not be at least possible that "footlights" similar 
to those shown in this picture were sometimes employed in the Eliza- 
bethan public theatres? Personally I see no reason for not thinking 
that Wither was referring to such lights, when, in his Favr Viriue, 
published in 1622 but written "many years agone," he spoke of 

"those lamps which at & play 

Are set up to light the day." 
Nor do I see any especial reason against thinking that not only oil- 
lamps but small cressets also were used as "foothghts," especially in 
the open houses. Perhaps Cotgrave was thinking of cressets so 
arranged when, in his French dictionary, he defined /o^cJ as a "cresset 
light (such as they use in playhouses)." 

' Some i<lea of the cmt of cudles may be obuined firan a iew dutioni mid figuro. At Ckncc*- 
ta.in 1S4U, "iiid"irerepald(ot"spoiiiiikof cuidella"(» tli(ioccuigiiolBplBT(MuiiBT,£ii(.ST>- 
malie Ctrnfaniti, 11, IIT). At onirt dutkti iIk reigni ol Edwud, Muy, nod ElnbcUi, wboc the 
ben klodi of cuidia were usqueilliHubly used, "wndiy prices" wen pwd lu theie uticks, but it 
Menu that the unul pcict nai from Id to 4d a pound: aod apparcDtly the largot caodlc* nlcbad ■ 
pousd each. Fu iotemdng paymeou [or candlo, a« FeuiJIent. Doc. tf Knrls (Edmid and Uli7>. 
5. T. 12, U, Si, 74. Ill, 111. 139. 1T6. 3H. 207, Md. (ndgn of Elizabelli), pp. lit. 179, 100, 2», »1 
}M. 314, lis, 339, 35*. 35S. Posiblr Sir Hugh Flaic'i obvioiuJy oaggciated advertixmoit ol t»S 
may be of iDteren Lo thii coDaectiaii. Thb gtotlemaa annouaced that be had diacoveml "a ooidk 
of much lem price (bea dui ordinaiy candle; each of Ihem lastiiig 120 hoaen at the tcut. It b 
tedalnir made." (Btrltiim UiiaUmy, IX. 110.) 
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At any rate, it may be noted that the front of the projectiag stage 
would have been the logical position for those cressets which, on darit 
days and late afternoons, were surely sometimes employed primarily 
to illumine the actors and the stage beneath the "heavens." There 
is no reason to believe that the owners of open playhouses ever made 
any especial attempt to light the entire auditorium; and if one may 
judge from the number of assignations and the amount of pick- 
pocketing in the public theatres, these fonns of vice may well have 
been sometimes aided by a certain amount of dai^ess. Further- 
more, cressets scattered promiscuously about the body of the theatre 
within the reach of "hectors" and drunken mechanics would have 
been a constant source of danger from fire. Placed, however, at 
the front of the projecting platform, they would have been removed 
from the more inflammable materials of stage and auditorium, pro- 
tected by strong pales from the groundlings, and so situated as to be 
under the constant supervision of the actors on the stage. Then, too, 
if we regard the so-called Red Bull picture as representing in the matter 
of "footlights" another essentially public theatre feature of pre- 
Restoration times, this would perhaps help to explain why during the 
Restoration — when the theatres were roofed and much of the old 
projecting stage was cut away, and when wax candles, which could 
not convenienUy be placed at the front of the platform, were con- 
sidered the only appropriate method of lighting playhouses — the old 
"footlights" of the Elizabethan theatres were discarded as too bungle- 
some and smoky. 

II. The Heavens 

In a previous study' I gave considerable evidence to show that the 
cover above the front stage of Elizabethan theaties was called the 
"heavens" not only because it was a cover, but because — as was fre- 
quently the case with respect to the ceilings of Elizabethan halts' and 
rooms in inns* and private homes'" — it was actually made to resemble 
the heavens; and recently Professor J. Q. Adams has advanced the 
ingenious idea that Hamlet's well-known speech on the "brave o'er 
hanging firmament" (II, 2) contains a jocular allusion to this play- 
house feature." Additional evidence regarding the "heavens" may 
not be uninteresting. 

' Tit CtuH md Oa Landau Tlualtes. pp. 2J-2T. 

*Notetliewonbo{tlKFhiBhB«iDDiv'ii'>rlHi<Kiifo/5«i(Bu1l«i'iB9. ol Day. pp. 11-14). 
• See Henty Vnmbio'i A Rhipiaiii {Mimes Library, II, 19). 

'OAIecuiduBioaie'irgfiiiifujnu(ClialnKn. VI. 681). ^ ■ 

" Uaim La<v. Ntla. XXX, 70-71. Digmzed by LtOOQ IC 
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In the third act of the Duke of Newcastle's The Variety (printed 
in 1649 as acted at the BUckfriars), Formall dispr^ses his rival in 
the following terms: "The Taverne he frequents be has made his 
Theater at his own charge to act intemperance; o'er the great Roome 
he uses to be drunk in, they say, he has built a heaven, a Players 
heaven, and thence a Throne's let down, in which, well heated, suc- 
cessively they are drawn up to the clouds to drink their Mistris 
health, while the mad mortals adore their God of Grape, and g^ii% 
look like earth that's chap'd with heat, although before within three 
minutes they are drench'd." 

This drinking of healths in the "clouds" of a "players' heaven" 
would indicate something more than a mere cover to a stage. The 
passage is interestii^ furthermore in that it shows that the Black- 
friars, a private house, possessed a "players' heaven" ; for in the fourth 
act a scene occurs in the "improvised theater," in which a throne 
descends to "music of spheres" and a wench b sent to heaven. As 
the throne descends, a character remarks, " From the roofe a Thione?" 
And Newman replies: "This roome is mine, and cald the field of 
Tempe; Because I woonot stay while the Flales are done when I 
have a humor to be merry, and drink healths in the clouds, I built 
this Elisium" — apparently an interesting reference to an actual amuse- 
ment after the play by gallants who sat on the stage in Elizabethan 
times. 

Again, in the third act of Cowley's Laves Riddle (ca. 1635), the 
epilogue to which indicates that the play was intended for the regular 
stage, Aphron in a very detailed manner points out to Alupis the 
signs of the zodiac and comments upon them. Of couree, the "signs" 
need not have been visible to the audience, but it is more than probable 
that the boyish author, having been unpressed by the "heavens" of 
the Elizabethan theatre, was here writing a passage which made the 
most use of this striking playhouse feature. And in view of what 
precedes and follows, I believe that a reference to the "players' 
heaven" is contained also in Sir Aston Cokaine's poem prefixed to the 
1653 edition of Brome's pbys, where, after speaking of various 
Elizabethan theatres, he says: 

"The Bull take Courage Ciom applauses pven 
To eccho to the Taurus in the Heaven." 

Finally, I wish to quote for what it is worth in this connection an 
interesting passage'* in The Second Report of Dr. John Faustus (1594), 

" Uy utcniion ou fint callcti to thu puuce by Fiof cwic A. R. Bcnlius ud lUa by riiiTiiiir 
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chapter VIII of which is titled, "The Tragedy of Doctor Faustus 
seene in the Ayre, and acted in the presence of a thousand people of 
Wittenberg, An. 1540:" 

"In a biBuc aommer Sun-shine day, the whole people of Wittenberg bdng 
gathered together, to bebolde certaine matches for the Garland who could driuke 
noet, and also to see a match shotte at a pair of Buts with Harquebu^cis, ^ their 
order ia in a low meddow hard by the Elue: which now being on his freshest pride 
was full of fine and sweete flowers, being in the latter end of the monetb wherein 
the Sunne departs from the last embradngs of Gtmini. On a sodaine there was 
seene a maiuailous bright and glorious Rayne-bow, spreading the wide atmes ouer 
the wide World, and etreight was there hard a noise of Trumpets, soumUnge a 
short fiorish, and then another, and by and by another all alike abort, at the whidl 
the assembly was wouderously aSeard, and Iktned, desirous to see the effect of 
this wonder and straunge miracle, some of them (ell to their A ue tiuirits lustely, 
thinkinge that the uniuersall Doome had been at that instant, as thus they bebtdd 
with admiration, they might distinctly perceiue a goodlye Stage to be reard (shining 
to sight like the bright burnish golde) \ppon many a faire PiUar of clearest Cristall, 
whose feete rested uppon the Arch of me broad Rayne-bow. therein was the btgh 
Throne wherein the King should sit, and that prowtUy placed with two and twenty 
degrees to the top, and round about curious wrought chaires for diuers oth^ 
Potentates, thefe might you see the ground-worke at the one end of the Stage 
whereout the personated djuels should enter in their fiery oroaments, made like 
the broad wide mouth of an huge Dragon, which with continuall armies of smoake 
and flame breathed forth his angry stoinackes rage, round about the eies grew 
haires not so horrible as men call brissels, but more horrible as long and stifie 
speares, the teeth of this Hela mouth far out stretching, and such as a man might 
well call monstrous, and more then a man can by wordes dgnifie: to be short his 
hew of that colour whkh to himself means sorrow & to others ministers like passion : 
A thicke Umpe blacke, blacker then any paint, any Hell, blacker then it owne selfe. 
At the other end in oppoation was seene the place where in the bloodlesse skirm- 
idies are so often perfourmed on the StAge, the Wals (not so pleasauot as old wives 
baue thdr tales addomed with) of Pasty crust, but Iron attempered with the most 
fiime Steele, which being brightly filed shone as beautifully ouer the whole place as 
the Pale shininge Cynthia, enuironed with high and stately Turrets of the like 
mettall and beautye, and hereat many in-gatea and out~gates: out of each side 
lay the beaded Ordinaunce, shewing at their wide hoUowes the crueltye of death: 
out of sundry ioopes many targe Banners and Streamers were pendant, hrieflye 
nothing was there wanting that might make it a Faire Castle. There might you 
see to be short the Gibbet, the Posts, the Ladders, the tiring house, there every- 
thing whidl in the like houses either use or necessity makes common. Now aboue 
all was there the gay Clowdes Usque quagut adorned with the heauenly firmament, 
and often spotted with golden teares which men callen Stars: There was huely 
portrayed the whole Imperiail Army of the faire heauenly inhabitauntes, the 
bright Angels, and such whose names to declare in so vile a matter were too ii^HOUS 
and sacrilegious. They were so naturally done that you would haue sworn it had 
beene Heauen it self or the Epitome of it, or some second Heauen, and a ikew 
Heauen it was, from thence like dewy drops wherein the Sun layes his soiden shine, 
>"t k ' n g them to appeare like small golden teares, the sweete odours and comforting 
liquor streamde, and seemde alwaies to raine from thence but they neuer fell, but 
kept a ^ten path from downe on high wherein the decending Angell mi^ht re- 
ioyce. I should be too long if I should expresse thii lare Stage, especially in such 
sort and sudi like words as the like occasion in a more worthy subject would re- 
qiure, but of necessity we must barely apply our descriptions to the nature of the 

whole Hbstory I shall not neede to tume backe to declare the 

deepe astonishement of the people, who are alwaies in most small manners induced 
easely to wondering, but now tius most eiceUent faire Theator erected, immediately 
after the third sound of the Trumpets, there entreth in the Prologue attired in a 
blacke vesture, and making his three obeysances, tiegan to shew the argument of 
the Scenicall Ttagedy, but because it was so far og they could not vndersUnd the 
wordes, and bauing bowed himself to the high Throne, presently vani^ed." I 
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Here we have a very rhetorical compo^te of Revelations, pure 
imagination, no doubt, and real observation of the English playhouse. 
As Professor A. E. Richards, the editor of the production, says", Uie 
author in certain passages was thinking not of Wittenberg, but of the 
London of the reign of Elizabeth. And in view of the author's 
accuracy regarding such EUzabeUian theatrical features as the three 
soundings before the play, the stage throne (interestingly referred to 
by Dekker in Guls Homebook), the hell-mouth, the entrance of the 
prol<^e in ' 'blacke vesture, " who ^pears immediately after the third 
sounding and who gives the "argument of the Sceoicall Tragedy," 
I am persuaded that his description of the "heavens," florid as it is, 
was based ultimately on his observation oi some early London play- 
house. 

Now if it be established that the "heavens" of Elizabethan thea- 
tres were fitted up to represent the firmament, and if, as we know 
was the case, suns, moons, blazing stars, etc., were wont to be seen 
in these same "heavens," the question arises as to whether moon- 
light was not regularly symbolized in the playhouses of Shakespere's 
time by the appearance of a players' moon or moon and stars above 
the stage. That such a device was employed in early Italian plays, 
where sometimes the action of the drama was represented as occupy- 
ing an entire day or night by having a sun or moon rise near the brin- 
ing of the piece and set at the conclusion, there can be no doubt. 
Serlio, for example, writes as follows in his book on architecture:" 
"There you may see the bright shining Moone ascending only with 
her homes, and already risen up, before the spectators are aware of, 
or once saw it ascend. In some other Scenes you may see the rising 
of the Sunne with his course about the world; and at the ending of 
the Comedie, you may see it goe downe most artificially, where at 
many beholders have been abasht." 

That Elizabethans would have had no trouble in accepting an 
artificial moon as an adequate symbolization of moonlight in broad 
daylight, can, of course, be shown. Henry Vau^ian, for example, 
wrote in his "Rhapsodis," composed on the occasion of a meeting at 
the Globe Tavern "in a chamber painted overhead with a cloudy 
sky and some few dispersed stars": 

"Darkness, and stais i' th' mid-nuyt They invite 
Our active fandes to believe it night" 



" Shiiiii in EH^k FoMtl Liltrahn, p. IW. 
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And Alexander Brome in his "To His Mistress, Lodging in a Room 
where the Sky was Painted" has the words: 

"When (my divmer soul) I did of l&te 

In thy fair chamber for thy presence wait. 

Looking aloft, (tliou know'st my look is high, 

Else I'd ne'er dare to court thee) I did espy 

Sun, Moon, and stars, by th' paioters art appear 

At once all culm'nate in one hemisE^UFc: 

My ttM astrology made me suppose 

Those symptoms made the room prodigious. 

Old Time (I tiiought) was crampt, and night and day 

Both monosyllabled, to toake me stay." 
It is needless to pile up instances where semi-darkness was proba- 
bfy symbolized on the pre-Restoration stage by the appearance of the 
"moon." Only one interesting case will be cited. In Davenant's 
The Just Italian (Act IV) Altamont and Sciolto duel by night, and 
the former says: "The Moon hath now put on her brightest Robe; 
my anger too doth carry fire enough to light us to the charge. Guard 
well thy heart." There can be little doubt that, as these words were 
spoken, a moon was actually to be seen, just as shortly after the Res- 
toration, when the picturesque fight in the garden is presented in 
Tuke's Adventures of Five Hours, the allusions in the text to the 
appearance of the full moon are followed by the stage direction, "The 
rising moon appears behind the scene." 

In conclusion I may say that, in my opinion, the semi-darkness 
for such famous moonlight scenes as those in Romeo and Juliet and 
The Merchant of Venice was, during Shakspere's lifetime, supplied by 
"the bright shining Moone" in the "heavens"; and that, when in 
Midsummer Night's Dream a sturdy rustic is delegated to act the part of 
Moonlight, Shakspere is poking fun at the inadequacy of the players' 
"silver Ministresse of watry light," just as in Restoration times the 
author of The Rehearsal (V) is burlesquing an unusual device for 
symbolizii^ utter darkness, when he ridicules the stage eclipse by 
having Sun, Earth, and Moon come out upon the sti^e and dance, 
Earth sometimes coming between Sun and Moon, and Moon some- 
times jumping between Earth and Sun. 

in. Was the Rear Stage Eievated? 
Whereas certain authorities" on our early theatre believe that the 
rear stage of at least some Elizabethan theatres was slightly elevated 

** Vigaa, £llkH>iWiincibin{ dd SlutatanKlm Ttalro. pp. 56-STi Crcizeiiach, CucjiuUr, 
IV, KO notei Neuradorfl, Dii entllalu VMOmIimc im Ziiitlia Sludiriptva. p, 12S. C(. aba R*]r- 
notdi, Stmt Primiflti tf EtiiaitUun SUfiitt. I. 24-25- 
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above the level of the projecting front stage, it must be said that the 
evidence cited by them from Elizabethan plays" in favor of the device 
is all decidedly uncertain. But in spite of this fact there is consider- 
able reason to believe that the elevated rear stage was not totally 
unknown to pre-Restoradon playhouses. In the first place, the ob- 
jections advanced by Professor Baker to such an arrangement are, 
after all, not very serious ones," whereas, on the other hand, there are 
a few obvious advantages which would have attended such a stage. 
In the second place, there is more or less actual evidence in favor of 
the elevated rear stage. Of considerable importance, it seems to me, 
is the 1597 woodcut, which, according to Neuendorff , reveals a slightly 
elevated rear stage in a theatre used by English comedians in Germany. 
Perhaps it is also worth while to point out in this connection a passE^ 
in Serlio's book on architecture, published in Paris in 1545 and later 
at Venice. Commenting on the structure of an appropriate "theatre," 
he describes such a stage as he had satisfactorily used at Vincento. 
The passage of especial interest at present reads as follows in R. Feake's 
1611 translation: "First, you must make a Scaffold, which must bee 
as high as a mans eye will reach, looking directly forward; for the 
first part thereof which is marked C. But the other part b^iind it, 
whereon the Houses stand, you must rayse up behind against the 
wall at least a ninth part behind: then before at B. which must be 
very even and strong, because of the Morisco dancers" (folio 24). 

The letters B and C in the preceding quotation refer to the inter- 
esting diagram accompanying SerUo's discussion; and in this diagram, 
it may be remarked, the rear stage (B) is not a level stage approached 
by one or two steps, but is a gently sloping platform attached to the 
level "flat" or "hanging scaSold" (C). 

There can be little doubt that the type of stage advocated by 
Serlio had been employed at an early date for English court theatri- 
cals; and it is surely possible that professional actors received there- 
from the suggestion for a slightly elevated rear stage. That at least 
one private theatre on at least one occasion was equipped with such 
a stage seems proved by Nabbes' Microcosmus, a very drama-like 
masque published in 1637, as it was presented with "generall liking 
at the private house in Salisbury Court," For this occasion the 
theatre was provided with a "front" or arch, within which was "a 
continuing perspective of ruines, which is drawn slill before the other 

" Wimnii ij Ciiil Win 1; i; Liat's Drminian. V, i; Caesar and Pamfty, I, li; Suckliog'i BrtmuraU, 
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scenes whilst they are varied." Behind this "perspective" was the 
"scene" — the space for properties and scenery — which closed at the 
end of each acL And in the second act occurs the interesting direc- 
tion, "Whilst the following song is singing they descend from the 
Scene and present Bellamina to Physander." This obviously does 
not mean that the characters descended from the stage into the pit 
of the theatre; consequently we are justified in thinking that here 
the "scene," corresponding to the inner, or rear stage, was elevated, 
and that the characters descended therefrom to the stage in front of 
the arch or " front." 

IV. Prologues, Epilogdes, and Cdrtains 

Althou^ large front curtains were unquesdooably employed on 
the pre-Restoration court stage, and although they were in all pro- 
bability sometimes used on the university stage of the early seven- 
teenth century, it is by no means certain that they were ever used 
in the regular London theatres of the private type. That stage cur- 
tains of some sort were commonly used in all the regular Elizabethan 
playhouses, both private and public, there can be little doubt; but 
in the opinion of the vast majority of scholars these curtains were 
never hung at the front of the projecting stage, but were suspended 
from the edge of the upper stage, or balcony, thus concealing only a 
comparatively small part of the large stage sp>ace. 

Now with these two types of curtain in mind, it will perhaps be 
worth while to attempt to settle the minor, but interesting, question 
as to whether the practice of opening and closing the stage curtains 
in connection with prologues and epilogues varied at diSerent times 
uid on different stages during the pre-Restoration period. 

In the first place, one can be pretty certain that in the regular 
Elizabethan playhouses, the curtain — contrary to the later custom — 
was never opened until after the completion of the prologue;" and a 
passage in Massinger's Guardian (III, vi) argues that the same was 
true with respect to the induction : 

"This is but an induction; I will draw 
The curtains of the tragedy hereafter." 

It k entirely probable that the statements just made apply also 
to those stages on which large front curtains were employed. That 
there was, however, at least one exception before the Restoration in 
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favor of the modern practice is indicated by the stage directions in 
Davenant's The First Dayes EntertainmetU at Rutland-Bouse (1656): 
"After a Flourish of Mu^ck, the Curtaines are Drawn, and the Pro- 
logue enters." At the conclusion of the prologue occur the words, 
"The Curtaines are clos'd again"; and they of course reopen at the 
beginning of the "entertainment" proper. 

Evidence has been given elsewhere" to indicate that the curtains 
of the regular Elizabethan theatres were never left open at the end 
of the play; and it is hardly necessary to state that the front curtains 
were regularly closed at the conclusion of court plays.*" One inter- 
esting case illustrating this custom will nevertheless be pardoned, 
Mnce it has not been used by students of Elizabethan stage practices. 
At the end of the 1653 edition of Hemy Killigrew's PaBatUus and 
Eudora a note informs the reader that, since the play was originally 
intended for the entertainment of the king and queen at York House," 
it "had Scenes fitted to every passage of it throughout"; and, de- 
scribing the last scene, the note goes on to say that "about the middle 
of the last 9tanzo [of concluding song] Timens puts a lighted Torch to 
the bottome of the Pile [funeral pyre] which gives fire to some Per- 
fumes laid there on purpose;** the which wraps the Pile in smoak, 
and smells ore all the Roome. At the End of the Song the Curtain 
falls, and shuts both Scene and Actors from the Beholders S^ht."** 

Since in later times the epilogue — as distinguished from the so- 
called "tag" — was regularly separated from the action of the drama 
by the fall of the curtain, the question arises as to whether the same 
custom was observed on the pre-Restoration stages. The evidence 
indicates that such was by no means a common practice on the regu- 
lar, the university, or the court stage. The epilogue to Lingua, for 

" Court asd LcndlM Tktalra. p. 10. a. atati p. 9 noM. 
"Of coune Ihii «u ibo liiM of iDBiqio. 

" The pinud edidoo of 1638 uyi the [diy wu iotended f or the nuptUt d Cbiria Habcrt (Bd 
Lidy Villien. 

° There tu he Gttle doubt thtl the lunenl pyn it the conduuan of Tin Tratiiu ^ DUt wtt 
simlliuli' cut dB fiDm the "Beholdeii Sight" by the cluing ol the luge fmit nuttdn which opened 
It the beginiuiig of the piny. 
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example, an early university pla.y, was certainly spoken before the 
do^ng of the curtain; and the epilogue to Strode's Floating Island 
(Oxford, 1636) apparently indicates the same practice: 
"Each breast 
Wi]l cease its Floating, and as firmly rest 
As doth our Scene. One Passion still would prove 
An Actor when the Scene is shut, Our Love." 
Again, at the end of the epilogue to Tancred and Gismunda, an 
early court play, Julio says, "Now draw the Curtaines, for our scene 
is done"; and the same practice is indicated in the late compositions of 
Kabbes. Contrary to the usual custom, bis masques are supplied 
with, epilogues. Time speaks the epilogue to the "Presentation," 
intended for the Prince's birthday, May 29, 1638, the production 
ending with the direction, "Time being received into the Scaene it 
doseth" ; the epilogue to The Springs Glory is foUowed by the direction, 
"The Spring being received into the Scaene it closeth"; and at the 
end of Microcosmus, presented at Salisbury Court, occur the words, 
"The dance being ended, they returne to their first order, whil'st 
Love speakes the Epilogue: which done, he is receiv'd into the Scene, 
and it closeth." Finally, it may be noted that this practice of speak- 
ing the epilogue before the closir^ of the curtains was carried over 
into the Restoration pUyhouses. 

There is no doubt, then, as to the usual practice of Elizabethan 
theatres; still it may be noted in conclusion that there is at least 
one passage which indicates that sometimes the epSogue was spoken 
after the stage curtains had closed. This passage ^peais in Henry 
King's Dirge (published m 1657): 

"It [Life] is a weaiy enterlude 

Which doth short joyes, long woes indude. 

The World the Stage, the Prologue tears. 

The Ads vain hope, and vary'd fearsr 

The Scene shuts up" mth loss of breath, 

And leaves no Epilogue but Death." 
The matter discussed above is, as I have already said, comparatively 
unimportant, but it is at least interesting to know that what in the 
pre-Restoration period was obviously the exception with respect to 
the manipulation of the stage curtain in connection with both prologue 
and q)ilogue became the rule in later times, 

Thosnton Shirley Graves 
Trinity College, N. Carolina 
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SHAKESPEARE'S PASTORALS 

To many critics it has seemed that the pastoral element in Shake- 
speare's plays has small significance because he nowhere introduces, 
with seriousness, the conventions of the genre. Pastoral drama in 
Ei^land is represented, according to this view, by the Arraigniwnt 
of Paris or The Faithful Shepherdess, but not by As You Like II or 
The Winter's TaU} Such an exclusion, however, is surely illogical 
To say that because Autolycus is unlike Corin and Daptmis, there- 
fore The Winter's Tale has little or no relation to pastoral literature is 
no more reasonable than to say that because in the Henry V trilogy 
we are more interested in Fal5ta£f or Fluellen or Justice Shallow 
than in the strictly historical material, therefore these plays do not 
belong to the chronicle history group. Shakeq>eare extended and 
enlarged the scope of comedy, history, and tragedy, yet the das^- 
fic&tion of the First Folio is convenient and not inaccurate. In As 
You Like It, Cymbeline, and The Winter's Tale he dealt with material 
drawn from pastoral romance in such a way as to deepen and enrich 
certain characteristics of this genre; he did not write pastorals of the 
conventional Renaissance type, yet the pastoral element in his plays 
is both considerable and important. 

In the present study I shall discuss two topics: 6rst, the relation 
of Shakespeare's pastorab to a wellndefined type of plot-structure 
which, originating in Daphnis and C/iloe and modified by certain 
Italian and Spanish elements, found its first complete English expres- 
sion in Sidney's Arcadia, and, second, Shakespeare's development 
from a criticism of the absurdities of pastoralism coupled with a some- 
what conventional use of the country vs. town motif to a much deeper 
interpretation of one of the most interesting phases of Renaissance 
thought. 

' As cumphs of many eximuoiit of Budi viem oinipuc Smhh, "Futonl laftiwra on ttc 
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I. The Influence of Sidney and SpensEr 

Dapknis and Chloe supplied the chief elements in the plot of a 
type of pastoral which was used, with some modifications, by Sidney, 
Spenser, and Shakespeare. The romance is too well-known to need 
detailed exposition; the main points may be summarized as follows: 

Two foundlings are brought up by rustics whom they r^ard as their parents; 
thar childhood is described in detail, and the manner in which tbey became 
lovers) the purity and sweetness of this love idyl are emphasized; character 
contrast is supi^ied by means of a rude lover, the rival of the hero, who is 
also a coward; disguised as a wolf, he attacks the girl, who is rescued by the hero. 
Later, wicked men attempt without success to kidnap the boy, the rival being slain 
in the encounter, and the incident b rqteated in the captivity of the hennoe by 
outlaws. At length the lovers ere reunited; wealthy parents come and recognize 
them, and they are happily married. 

This is the story, in brief, of tlie only true Greek pastoral which 
inBuenced English literature; other Greek romancers, such as Helio- 
dorus and Achillea Tatius, stressed the wanderings of the lovers and 
introduced various other elements which are without significance in 
the present study. The Italian and Spanish pastoral romance, such 
as the Amtta, the Arcadia, and the Diana, have little relation to this 
plot; tbey introduce various love idyls and go back to the Virgilian 
eclogues. But with them the element of allegory is introduced; there 
is the further important influence of style, particularly the inter- 
weaving of prose and verse; and in the introduction of the author, 
often as a disappointed lover who is living for the time among shep- 
herds, a noteworthy addition to the dramatis personae was made. 

From these various sources, all well known in the England of 
Sidney's time, a composite plot was formed, the essentials of which 
• are as follows: 

1. A child of unknown parentage, usually a girl, is brought up by shepherds. 
As a variant, the berdne may merely be living in seclu»ou among shepherds. 

2. A lover is introduced, who may be a foundling, or, more commonly, a man 
ofhighbiith who falls in love with the heroine and for her sale adopts the diess and 
the life of a shepherd or a forester. 

3. This love story is complicated by the rivalry of a blundering shepherd, 
usually characterized as a coward, his function being to supply comedy and to 
serve as a foil for the hero. 

4. Melodramatic elemeots are su^ed by the attack of a lioD or a bear, 
and this affords the hero another tqiportunity to prove his prowess. 

5. A captivity episode is usually introduced; the heroine is stolen by pirates 
at outlaws; the hero goes to her rescue. 

6. At length it devebps that the giri b of high birth, and she marries the hero. 
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7. From It&lian and Spanish wurces comes ui extra duracter, not vilally 
oonuected »itb the plot, often the author of the Tomance; usually this man b 
aSicted with melancholy and is Kving among shepherds because of his woe*. 

Sidney's Arcadia is often referred to as a pastoral; in reality it is a 
heroic "poem," according to the standards of Sidney and his circle, 
in which a pastoral episode is introduced. The action opens, in the 
midst of the story, with this pastoral, but that the pastoral is not the 
chief element in the story is evidenced not only by the space given in 
books I and 11 to the epic history of Fyrodes and Musidorus but by 
the fact that throughout book III, the most important of the entire 
work, the pastoral completely dis^pears.* The plot' of this pastoral 
portion of Arcadia follows closely the type outlined above: 

1. A king, OT, in the first veraon, a duke, lives with his dau^ten in pastonl 
seduson. 

2. Two princes come to the place; in order to get access to the maidens mk 
disguises himself as a shepherd, the other as an Amazon. 

3. A blundering she[dietd, guardian of one of the girls, sufqiUes conuc interest; 
his cowardice is espedalty dwelt on. 

4. Mdodramatic incidents are supplied by the advent of a licm and a bear; 
the heroes save the maidens. 

5. Two illustrations of the captivity motif br given; there is an incurdoa ttl 
the rabble by which the Uves of the heroines are greatly cndangeied; the attempt, 
however, is foiled by the heroes. Later, by a rtise, the giris are abducted and are 
kept in captivity for a long time; the Amazcn is also c^tured, but the shefdwrd 
goes to the aid of Us Udy. Here the pastoral disappears and a long series (d 
chivalric adventures takes its place. 

6. At length the heroines are released and marriages follow. 

7. A melancholy siiepherd named Philisides (Sidney), who has no part in the 
main action, is living in thb pastoral seduaon because of an unh^ipy love afiair 
(Stella). 

The variations in this plot are not significant. There is a quartet 
of lovers, and the complications are, of course, increased thereby. 
The boorish shepherd is the guardian, not a suitor. The foundling 
motif is absent; the heroines are ladies of high rank. But the disguise 
of the lover as a shepherd; the character contrast supplied by Dame- 
tas; the incidents of the wild beasts, the rabble, and the captivity; the 
melancholy shepherd who is not coimected directly with the action, — 

* Except im the Uct that Ihc Ciptlvlty motif ii putcnl; lld> inotif n uiod, homva. aaiij u 
the intioductioB. t have dbcuned the c^utructiaa of thb nmucB *l iodie bsgth in "Siikiej'i 
Arcadia u mh Euinple of EUubclhu Alkgtiy," in Aimtiritrr P'f" ^ CelUatf o*' FtpUi <i 
Gtrf Lyman KiUndti, pp. 317-331. 

' The Dumberi uagd in my uulyiit mcpuu d to the incidaib in the trciol plot. 
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aU these are based directly upon the q>edai type of pastoral plot 
outlined above.* 

We have now to consider two important but apparently overlooked 
illustrations of the influence of this part of the Arcadia. The first is 
the Pastorella-Calidore episode in Faerie Queene VI; the second is 
supplied by As You Like It. The PastoreUa-Calidore story is impor- 
tant not only because it is closely parallel to some of Shakeq>eare's 
pastorals in plot and in its interpretation of pastoralism, but also 
because there are indications that it had direct influence on Shake- 
speare. In view of its importance, I give the plot of this episode in 
some detail; the numbers prefixed to the sections indicate the relations 
existing between Spenser and the typical plot already outlined, but 
I have not altered the sequence of events.-' 

1. Cnlidore, in pursuit of the BUt&nt Beast, comes upon a group of shepherds. 
Among them is a damsel wearing a crown of flowers and dad in home-made greens 
that het own hand had dyed; she sits on a hillodi:, and all around are country 
lads and lasses. Calidore is fascinated hy her beauty, and m the evenii^ gladly 
goes Iu»ne with her and the old shepherd who is reputed to be her father. Spensei 
here explains that this shepherd is not tcally her father, but had found her in (q>en 
fields, "as old stones tell." 

2. After supper, Calidore and the old shepherd discourse on thechaitnsoi 
pastoral life; love for the fair Pastorella so inSames the knight that he seeks per- 
misdon to remain. Thus Calidore, forgetting his quest, becomes a shepherd, and 
passes a long time in this idyllic e.'dstence. 

3. Pastorella has many lovers, chief among them Coridon, who is in every way 
unworthy of her. The rivalry between Calidore and this shepherd is stressed, 
especially in such a way as to bring out the superi:>rity of Calidore in courtesy and 

4. On one occadon a tiger attacks Pastorella. Coridon acts the part of a 
coward, but Calidore slays the beast with his sheqvhook. By this means he wins 
the love of the maiden. 

5. After a long period of happiness, brigands capture Pastorella and Coridon 
in Calidore's absence. The captain of the thieves loves the shepherdess but she 
foils him. In the meantime Calidore is searching far and wide. In an attack upon 

' Tbe lone jtofy of lit CiptivHy ■• very riniUr to the lut book of A madh. In Ihil mmaoa 
Grim B (aptuRd by Anudk asd u takes to hii aitk. with otha Ixlia. Her (atbet niK> ■ great 
force uid tayi siege to the cuUe. Tn both Arcadia uid AmadiJ this musteriogof forces by thelcmden 
oa both (idea it Hnneil and is too characteristic to escape notice; the iigb duvilTy with which the 
pnpantioni for the balile, and tbe battle itself, are oonducted, coDlribuIes to the linukrity in almos- 
phm. vbiJc the central sllualion. i lady held in captivity by her lovei nhile her latbei attempts brr 
zeacue, is prtcisely tbe amc- In Sidney's irirnance, Amphialus, son of tbe wicked CecroFMA, is binuelf 
a man veiy similar to Amadis; his love for Pbikiclea is not relumed, but IhcniKh OrlajiA stays volun- 
taiily and Philocka is detained )«aiDjt her will, the debt of Sidney to the most famous chivaliic romuce 
of his time is unquestionable. The Captivity in Amadu, like the correspondinfl portion of Arcadia, la 
the culmination of the ncnance: but in AmaJii it is chivalric thiougbout, while in Arcadia it develops 
(iMn the pastoral, and the lover who had been disguised aa a shepherd joins tbe latbei In tbe allempt. 
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the brigands by some merchants who have come to buy slaves, Coridon eso^ies, 
the oJd shepherd is killed, and Pastorella is left for dead. Condon finds Calidore, 
but is afraid tc go back to the place where, he says, Pastorella was slain. He b 
forced to do so, however, and to the great joy of the knight he finds his lady and 
rescues her from the thieves. 

6. Calidore lestores the flocks to Coiidon and takes Pastorella to the castle 
of Belgaid where he leaves her with Sic Bellamore and his Udy while he lakes up 
once more his quest of the Beast. It soon appears that Pastorella is the toog lost 
daughter of Bellamore and Claribdl. The story is left incomplete by Spenser, since 
the remainder of the book, the last part of the Faerie Qmeite completed by Spenser, 
is taken up with the account of CaJidore's quest; there is no doubt whatever that 
Spenser intended later to have Calidore return and claim Pastorella as his bride. 

7. A shepherd named Colin (Spenser) has no part in the main actiixi; Pastor- 
dla is fond of his mudc. and on one occa^on Calidore comes up(Hl him pipng 
merrily to a bevy of maidens, wbo however disappear on the approach of a mortal. 

That this plot corresponds very closely to the type is instantly appar- 
ent. There are variations, of course, but they do not affect the con- 
clusion that Daphnis and Chhe, Arcadia, and the story of Pastorella 
are closely related. In the Greek pastoral both hero and heroine are 
ignorant of their parentage, while in Arcadia a king adopts pastoral 
life in order to keep his daughters from marrying, so that although the 
hero becomes a sh^herd it is in order to deceive the father, not the 
^1; in the Fatrie Queeru the girl is a foundling but the lover is a 
kni^t like Musidorus, These variants are due to the fact that in 
both Arcadia and Patrie Queene the pastoral is an episode in a chival- 
ric romance. Again, Spenser's version of the captivity, while similar 
in many respects to that of Longus, apparently owes something to the 
story of Isabella in Ariosto,' and difiers decidedly from the chivalric 
story of the third book of Sidney's romance, in which the pastoral is 
dropped. But the three pastorals have exactly the same incidents 
and the same situations, told in the same order: the story of love 
between a hero and a heroine who thou^ of high station are living 
as shepherds; the clown who serves as foil and rival; the rescue of the 
girl from a wild beast; the c^tivity; the &nal recognition. Spenser 
and Sidney further agree in the important detail of the estra shepherd, 
taken from Italian and Spanish romances which do not follow the 
plot structure here considered. 

* WuIoQ, Oitmaliaia, p. 155, coniectura thM tte MDiy of Putonlk'i ivUvity a ftm ArioMo, 
Orltnio fvioB, cuU lii ud ioUowiag. lubcUi'i tuny. howeviT, il not ■ putonl, ind <i wbdir 
dlSont Irdm thit of Spctuec'i benRoe, hvc is Cbc detail thit both m hdd captrn in nfaboi ui 
■n tncd by ■ knifhl. Oiluido, who rociua babei. 1> not Ikt Vmx. Evn it Spcbki had in obd 
Jnbglla'i tUsy. Ihcnfon, thli 1> sot tbc Burce of tlu FutoreUt Moiy u t, whole. 
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Two suggestions as to possible sources of the Pastorella-Calidore 
story have been made.' The first of these dates from Upton, who 
thought that Greene's Dorastus and Fawnia was Spenser's source,' 
and this suggestion bas been followed by others. This identification 
is untenable, however, since the two plots differ in almost every 
respect save that a prince becomes a shepherd to win the love of a 
maiden thought to be the daughter of an old shepherd. But the 
shepherd-garb of Dorastus is a mere ruse which does not deceive 
Fawnia;* there is no stress on the shepherd life, since the story 
consists in the main of descriptions of the struggle between the love 
(rf Dorastus and bis feeling that it was beneath him to love a 
shepherdess. The other stock elements of this plot, such as the attack 
by wild beasts and the captivity, are wanting; there is no extra 
shepherd, and the elopement is a radical departure from the type. 
Such apparent resemblances as the discussion between the lovers as to 
the relative advantages of shepherd and dty life are merely 
fortuitous. The second possible source, which has also been fre- 
quently cited, is the story of Erminia in Tasso.'" 

Escaping in the armor of Clorinda, Erminia is pursued by enemies and at 
length comes upon a shepherd and his three sons. They are terrified at the appear- 
ance of the warrior, but she soon reassures them, and marvels at their peaceful 
empIojTnents so near the dreadful conflicts of the war. TTie old shepherd tells her 
that they are safe because they are inoffer;sive and possess nothing that tempts the 
cupidity of others; he knows aU about the great world, for much of his life was spent 
as a gaxdener in the city; he is glad to be back in a place where life is sound and 
street. Erminia is so impressed by this praise of country life that she remains 
with the shepherds. The story leaves her and returns to the scenes of battle; after 
a long time we team that she ran away from the shepherds, desiring to seek her 
lover, but she was captured by outlaws and was given as a present to their captain, 
who took pity on her and set her free. She comes upon Tancred apparently dead, 
but her t^rs revive him and she cures him. 

In one important detail, Spenser is beyond question indebted to 
this story. Old Mehbee tells Calidore that he had spent most of his 
life in the dty as a gardener, and he makes this experience the basis 
for his comparison between country and town. Calidore is impressed, 
as Erminia had been, by this testimony, and desires to hve amoi^ the 

' I (ive ipua Co 1 cODtidoiUon ol IbcK aagKatcd KunH tnoBK botfa f ai^ito uid the Mory 
of EraiiDit In Tun hive important tditioiB to Shikupare's putonla, u will appev lata. 

'Sfnar ed. Todd, VU, 69 o. But Vptaa imntediildy luggoU ■ janllel with Daflmii anJ 
CVh. Greg (FaUaral Pitlry and Paiienl Drama, pp. 100.101) Hy> tint Dcrailia laii Ptamia 
"hu poloti of rsembluicc" to SpcDss*! uoiy, ud he iJu lefcn tg Ailftto and Tuna u poailble 
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shepherds. But the Ermuiia story has only two elements of the 
typical plot: the sojourn among ^epherds, and the captivity. Even 
these vary widely from type, for she is not with her lover, and thus the 
most important of all the incidents, the fundamental situation itself, 
is wanting. Such details as the attack by wild beasts, the rival 
shepherd, the melancholy shepherd, and the pastoral group that gives 
atmosphere to such a story are all lacking in Tasso. Enninla decor- 
ates trees with love plaints, like Orlando, and she soon runs away, 
going to meet captivity instead of waiting for captivity to a>me to her 
according to the rules of the pastoral game. For all these reasons the 
Erminia stoiy, like the story of Fawnia, is not Spenser's main source. 
One detail he got from it, just as be was probably influenced by the 
story of Isabel in the incident of the captivity, but the true source of 
the Pastorella-Cahdore episode is Sidney's Arcadia. 

This conclusion finds additional support in the fact that Sidney's 
influence on the FaerU Queene was much greater than has been 
supposed. That Spenser intended Calidore to represent Sidney has 
long been recognized." Moreover, Sidney was early regarded as the 
one who inspired Spenser to write his great epic. For example, the 
prefatory lines by "W. L." point out that the theme of the Faerie 
Queene seemed too great, therefore 

To seeme a shepeheard then he made his choice; 

But Sidney heard his song, and knew his voice. , . , 

What though his taske exceed a humaine witt. 

He is excus'd, aith Sidney thought it fitt. 
And Spenser himself, in his sonnet to Sidney's sister, speaks of 
That most hecoicke spirit. . , , 
Who hist my Muse did lift out of the floor. 

That all this is not mere idle compliment is proved by the fact that 
the structure of the Faerie Queene, its combination of Etkice and 
Politice^ and the conception of the function and nature of poetry 
illustrated by it conform at once to the theory set forth in Sidney's 
Defense and the practical application of that theory in Arcadia. 
More specific points of evidence are not wanting. That Spenser was 
familiar with Sidney's introduction of himself as PhtUsides is indicated 
by the lines in AstropM, which apparently refer to the "pastorals" 
at the end of the books in Arcadia: 

" Upton UMUghl tint "the nuiu laXXi^JufioT kwli in to coniidcr the maay gnccful tad 
food])' cDdowmmti llu.t haven peculiarly S>ve him (lit. Sidney!" [St—tn, tA. Todd. VII, IM n.). 



Uuldoiua, theiEwpbenlheiool'ircaJfa, TIk idmtificktioD of Csltdon with ^dn^ bw b«ea (tsd- 
»lly ucepted bj Ktiton liace TJp(on'i time. 

"Cf. Speuef s Itttei u luleifh, ud nlw SidHy'i use of these lenna ia D^tmit cd. Coek. p. 11. 
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FoT he could pipe and da.nce and carol sweet 

Amongst (b^ shepherds in their shearing fc&st. 
Again, there is a striking similarity between Arcadia and the Faerie 
Queene in the manner in which the pastoral element is introduced. 
In both cases we have a cbivahic romance intended as a heroic poem. 
In this epic a pastoral is introduced which has more than mere plot 
interest. The model for both was probably the Dido-Aeneas passage 
in Virgi], not that Virgil tells it as a pastoral but that the three epi- 
sodes show how the perfect hero forgets for a time his task in his 
subjection to love. In each case the hero is blamed for his dere- 
liction, though the surpassing power of love is fully recognized. This 
combination of pastoral with heroic material in Sidney and Spenser 
is very different from the mixture of pastoral and chivaliic in such 
romances as those by Greene and Lodge; in the one case it is organic, 
reflecting a conscious theory of poetry and of life; in the other it is 
fortuitous, introduced for variety and told in the manner of romance, 
not of epic. Finally, the influence of Sidney in the second part of ^^ 
the Faerie Queene (Books IV-VI) is constant and is of sufficient 
strength to bring about changes in Spenser's methods that are con- 
siderable. This influence is seen not merely in the Calidore-Pastorella 
story but throughout these three books. In part it is due to the great 
vogue of Arcadia following its first publication in 1590. That Spenser 
had seen the work in MS and that Sidneyan influence is to be found 
in books I-III is not unlikely, but with Book IV, which Spenser must 
have begun shortly after his visit to London, the indebtedness is 
beyond question." 

II. Jaqdes 

Since the plot of As You Like It is drawn from Lodge's Rosalynde, 
a discussion of its relations to the type outlined in the preceding sec- 
tion is of importance only in so far as Shakespeare departs from his 
source. Lodge owed much to Sidney, but his romance is wholly lack- 

'*To sivc dcUiU ben b impoEiible, since it irould intenupt too nucb the tbenie ol tbis study, 
but I opect to publish aoaa > pupec upon the structure o( tbe Facrit QrtaH in irhkb tbb to[nc will be 
tnated. unooc otbon. I iboukj remuii bere, to prevent DuuppreheniionT tbat h Keoert] aimilHFtly 
betmcD tbePaittnllB-Caltdoreitoiy ud^rcAJJa vu pobiled out by Todd in 1805. In his edition 
ti tbe woiki ol Spenwr, alter quoting Wuion's reinui about Imbcl and PeslDrelU, Todd continues: 
"lliis putonL put of tbe Fatrie Ownu leems to bave been occBAtoned by Sidney'n ArtadiOjtJid in 
conloitnit; to tbe common fubion of tin time, whicb abounded in pastoral poetry," (Vli, notes on 
pp. Il«, 117). But il il clear bolb (iism Ibe last put o[ tbis lentencg and Irom the fact tbal be con- 
tinues by giriiig referenoa to pailorsL poetiy, Ihal be ir*s menly asaocUtiDB the two stories as paS' 
tonla, and did not have, oi at least did not express, the idea tbat tbe passage in ttie FaerU Quttna is 
Aiectly modelled upon the pkstomlpartioaoi tbe .ImidJii. 
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log in those epic elements which characterize Arcadia and the Faerie 
Queene}* More important than this, for our present purpose, is the 
fact that though Lodge uses a number of the incidents found in the 
type plot, two of the three omitted by him are supplied by Shakespeare, 
while the third, the captivity, is not needed for the denouement either 
in Lodge or in Shakespeare. William and Audrey, true rustics as 
compared with the gentility in di^uise or with the eclogue shepherdess 
and swain, are supplied by Shakespeare and furnish the comic relid 
which is the fimction of the blundering shepherd in Sidney and 
S[)enser. And the extra shepherd, melancholy, having no part in 
the main action yet deeply significant as one of the pastoral dramatis 
personae, the PhUisides of Arcadia and the Colin of the Faerie Queene, 
is omitted by Lodge but in Shakespeare is no less a personage than 
the melancholy Jaques. 

Jaques is always said to be the creature of Shakespeare's imagina- 
tion, having no "source." Like Hamlet he is a mystery variously 
interpreted, and next to Hamlet he is Shakespeare's most perplexing 
character. Some critics, for example Professor Herford, find in him 
a promise of a "deeper, more comprehensive pity, the stuff of which 
in the next years the great tragedies were to be wrought,'"* Grant 
White and others have thought his "melancholy" to be "a sullen, 
scoffing, snarling spirit"; Hudson, on the other hand, thinks him "a 
philosopher with something of the fool in him," while Dowden sees a 
reincarnation of him in Laurence Sterae.'* 

A brief review of the points brought out in the previous section of 
this study will indicate a priori grounds for supposing that Jaques 

'* While the plat ii Dol doKly panllel many of tlie BuntUli sre pnaenl: I. Agiilofhisfa nnt' 
compelled to flee, liva Antony ahepb«rda disguiud u h awAiu; she ii uxompanied by a ErieDd who 
becoma A ihepherdeu. ThereiiLhcpraiHof country life byanoldsheplierdpUiDTassoandSpoaer. 
and Ulte EniuiUa, Rdealyvde u diefuiKd u b num and is oppressed by bve- 2. Tbc lover coma; 
tbcR is a pretty vuiAtJoo ftom type in bia fancied wocnng of GonymedE (or Rouylnde. Alieu 
(Celii) litei hu i love BHaii which is strictly lyrHcil. 3. This incident is vuiling in Lodxc- «. A 
liOD ittBcks, Dot the s>^, but Saladyne fOUver]; Iv h more ^ntlemaoly than tbe uuai putor^ lion, 
■ince be nsits thnugbsul Ibe ionil " mediuiinn" of Rouder (Oilandol. S. Ciptivity is inntini. 
but in tbe attadc on Aliena by Ibe rabbte, with her rescue by SBladyne, we have ■ pretty dov imiUlkn 
of Arcadia II, vberc this iucideni precedes the nl cipiiviiy episode. 6. The nxocuitun ud 
nutiiige ue present. 1. TIk Eitra sbepbud is cuiting. To Ibis plot is ndded the Phoebe-Mcm- 
tanus compJicalkm, The entire setting renunds one of Atcadia, wherr tbere are tito four- lovers. 
Zelnune tPyncles) lh« nimizan lovu PhUoclea. appuenlly of bcr own lei; u hen tbe Rouder- 
Ganymede reUtion- Aftain, the Aiieiu-Saiadyne story (sliepherdeBa Joved brbero disgui se d u 
a foccster) coimpoods to Ibe Pamela-Musidonis slaty. Finally, Pboebe k»o Guymede. wbo is 
realiy a womaD, corrspoDding to the love of Builiin Eoc /.elmaiie. uUy a nan. Thus Lodge has 
^uatioos strikingly aimilai to those of Arctdia, with the sei.mysti5catiaiis [sedsely irvenad- Tbe 
usual statement, therefore, that eic^ for those pottwus which he dnw (ram Ctmdyx Lad(e'i Moty 
is origioal, ought to be con^derably modified. 

** lolradiKlion to the Eveiiley edition of Ai Van Likt II, 

"* Cited by RoUe, in his edition of tbc play. p. 3S2, 
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was introduced by SIia£eg>eare in imitation of Sidney and Spenser. 
These points axe as follows: 1. The stock character of the extra 
shepherd, not immediately connected with the main plot, a man who 
is not a real shepherd but is living among them because of melancholy 
due to a past love experience, derives ultimately from Ameto, Arcadia 
(Sannazaro), and Diana. 2. By Sidney this element was grafted on 
a plot of the Dapknis and Ckloe type. 3. In English pastoral roman- 
ces such a character is found in Arcadia, Faerie Queene VI, and As 
You Like It, but not in the romances of Greene or Lodge. 4. The 
source of the Calidore-Pastorella plot is not Tasso or Greene but 
Sidney's Arcadia. Colin, introdudi^ the author, is similar to Phili- 
sides. 5. The pastoral plots of Arcadia and of As You Like It are 
very similar in their main outlines. By the introduction of William 
and Audrey, as well as of Jaques, Shakespeare makes his plot conform 
even more closely to that of Sidney, i, e,. As You Like It, so far as the 
general plot is concerned, goes beyond Rosalyttde in conformity to the 
typical plot of Sidney and Spenser. 

We now turn to more direct proof. In the first version of Arcadici 
Phihsides occupies a more prominent place than in the version which 
we have," Under this name Sidney represents himself as sojourning 
for a time among the Arcadian group because of his love melancholy. 
He has no part in the main action, but describes himself as a man of 
good birth who had been educated as a gentleman; he had been a 
traveller to ripen his judgment, and bad returned "to use the bene- 
fitt of a quyet mynde" when love came to divert the course of his 
tranquillity and to plunge him into melancholy.'* He takes part in 
the amusements arranged for the Duke,'* singing eclogues on the woes 
of love; he is characterized as melancholy, and his fondness for moral- 
izii^ in his songs may weJl suggest the melancholy and moral Jaques. 
In the present version, Philisides appears only in connection with the 
"pastorals" at the end of each book; thus he is even more distinctly 
an extra character, having no close connection with the action, yet so 
characterized that it is difficult to avoid the belief that he is the 
originalof Shakespeare's portrait. 



. menly the "Duke," i 
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This parallel is most striking in the pastorals at the end of Book I. 
After & conventional singing match by Lalus and Donis, Basilius 
odled to a young sh^herd who neither danced nor sang, but lay 
on the ground at the foot of a cypress tree, " in so deep a melancholy, 
as though his mind were banished from the place he loved to be in 
prison in his body." Thus sunrniooed, Philisides sings a strange 
song which be says he got from Lanquet (Languet) : 

Id the oMea dme, the beasts were the only inhabitants of eaith, and were 
privileged to act in all ways without let oi hindnace. They liad a commonwealth, 
"tor Qothing can ettduie where order u' is"; in this commonwealth 
The beasta with courage dad 
Like Senators a haimless em^ure had. 
Despite the mildness tA this government they de^red a change, so all the other 
l>e&sts prayed Jove for a king. Alter telling them that this would lead to trouble, 
Jove granted their request; so man was created. Each beast brought some gift to 
the new king, and all o( them voluntarily relinquished the power of ^xech. Soon 
man turned the common we&lth into a tynmny; the more powerful beasts, imitating 
the bad ezami^e, preyed on their lesser brethren and finally were driven, into waste 
places, enemies of man and beast alike. The weaker unimah became be»sts of 
burden, were deprived of their fur or feathers, were killed for food, and at length 
were even killed for apon; 

At length (or glutton taste be did them kill: 
At last for sport their sillie lives did spill. 
Then the "moral" is phrased: 

But yet o man, rage not beyond thy oeede; 
Decmc it no gloire to swdl in tyiannie. 
Thou art of blood; joy not to see thirg ^ bleed: 
Thou fearest death; thinke they arc loth to die. 
A plaint of guiltlesse hurt doth pierce the skie. 
And you poore beastes, in patience bide your bell, 
Or know your strengths, and then you shall do wdl. 
With this passage compare As You Like /(, II. i. Amiens and "First 
Lord" came upon Jaques "as he lay along under an oat"; near by a 
poor sequestered stag, the prey of hunters, 

Much marked of the melancholy Jaques, 
Stood on the eztremest verge of the swift brook. 
Augmenting it with tears. 
The Duke inquires. 

What said Jaques? 
Did he not moralize tlus spectacle? 
To which "First Lord" replies, 

O, yes, into a thousand similes. 

First, for his weeping into the needless stream: 

"Poor deer," quoth be, " thou mak'sl a testament 
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As woildUngs do, giving thy sum of more 

To that which had too much." Then, being there alone. 

Left and abandoned of his velvet f lienda : 

" 'Tis right," quoth he; "thus misery doth part 

The flux of company." Anon a careless herd, 

Full of the pasture, }uiiq>s along by him, 

And never staj^ to greet him. "Ay," quoth Jaques, 

"Sweep on, you fat and greasy citizens, 

lis j(Bt the fashion; wherefore do you look 

Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there?" 

Thus most invectively he pierceth through 

The body of the country, dty, court. 

Yea, and of thb our life, swearing that we 

Aie mere usurpers, tyrants, and what's worse, 

To fright the animals and to kill them up 

Id their asmgn'd and native dwelling-place. 
So th^ left turn, "weeping and commenting upon the sobbing deer." 
Tliat Shakespeare had Sidney's Philisides in mind in his chaiac- 
terization of Jaques is, I think, clear for the following reasons: 

1 . The two characters are introduced under similar drcums tances : 
Philisides is lying under a cypress tree when called upon; Jaques under 
an oak. Moreover, Philisides is called, wherever he appears, "the 
melancholy shepherd," while the regular name for Shakespeare's char- 
acter, throi^hout the drama, is "the melancholy Jaques." 

2. The two passages are very like in content. Both refer to a 
beasts' commonwealth in which man is a usurper. Sidney stresses this 
more than Shakespeare, since he treats of the origin of the tyranny 
of man over beasts, but it is absolutely plain in Shakespeare. In 
addition to such references as those iu the speech of Jaques, compare 
the Duke's words immediately preceding; 

Come, shall we go and kill us venison? 

And yet it irks me the poor dappled fools. 

Being native burghers of this desert dty, 

Should in their own confines with forked heads 

Have thdr round haunches gored." 
Even more convincing is the similarity of the two passages in their 
stressing of the wrong done through killing animab for sport or even 
for food. Critics have maintained that Shakespeare represents Jaques 
as sentimental, and there is undoubtedly sentimentality in the de- 
scription of the stag, and, a moment later, injaques himself "weeping 
and commenting upon the sobhing deer." Yet the Duke expresses the 
same sympathy, though less eloquently than it is expressed in Sidney's 
splendid line, 

A pdaint of guiltlesae hurt doth pierce the skie. 
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3. There are additional reasons for the conclusion that Shake- 
speare is imitating Sidney. For one thing, the song of Philisides is 
not the conventional song of a shepherd. Those who hear it express 
surprise at the strangeness of the tale, "scanning what he should 
mean by it." Like J^ues, he becomes the subject of ridicule. One 
of the company attacks him as a kill-joy, bringing in "a tale of he 
knew not what beastes at such a sport-meeting, when rather some 
song of love, or matter for joyful! melody was to be brought forth." 
The next sentence in Geron's criticism may well have furnished 
Shakespeare with a hint for delineating, in the entire portrait of 
Jaques, a man of superficial knowledge which he mistakes for wisdom: 
"This is the right conceipt of young men, who thinke, then they 
speake wiseliest, when they cannot understand themselves."" But, 
Sidney says, the "melancholy shepherd" paid no heed to praise or 
blame, but returned "to the traine of his desolate pensiveness." In 
other words, he could suck melancholy out of a song, as a weasel 
sucks eggs. Moreover, the very fact that the song of Philisides is 
not <d the type expected from shepherds renders him more like Jaques. 
He is called a shepherd, but he is not really living the life of a shepherd 
as Musidoms or Calidore lived it; he has had an unfortunate love 
affair; he is, however, a moralizer or philosopher rather than a Daphnis. 
So also Jaques, who has had experience with women, has travelled, 
and has acquired a brand of melancholy as individual as that of 
Philisides. Again, the soi^ of Philisides might, in perfect keying 
with the character, have been sung by Jaques himself. And finally, 
there is no character similar to Jaques in Ixidge's Rosalynde; Shake- 
speare adds to that plot the rustics and the supernumerary but highly 
individualized courtier who is living for a time among shepherds; for 
his model he takes the melancholy Philisides. 

Though this identification of Jaques and Philisides has not, 
to my knowledge, been made heretofore, other illustrations of Shake- 
speare's acquaintance with the works of Sidney have been pointed out. 
The most famous of these parallels is, of course, the story of the 
Paphlagonian unkind king, which supplied the Gloucester plot in 
Lear,'" Less important is the possible relationship between Holofernes 
and Rombus, the absurd pedant in Sidney's masque, The Lady of May. 
Again, the duel between Viola (Cesario) and Sir Andrew Aguecheefc 
has been referred, probably with correctness, to the combat between 

"'C»mbTiilgttdilicpno(.<'cai(is, p. 1J7. The Sons btjiimt p. U2. 
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Dametas and Clinias in Arcadia.'^ The parallel is very dose: the 
cowardly Dametas, incited by "a young gentleman" to write a taunt- 
ing letter to Clinias,, reminds one in the letter and in the fight that 
ensues of Shakespeare's Andrew. The facts that the story of the 
Paphlagonian king is one of those episodes that editors and literary 
historians tell us make Sidney dry reading, and that the duel between 
Clinias and Dametas comes pretty late in the romance, prove that 
Shakespeare read Sidney more attentively than some modem critics 
have done. The most significant of these parallels, for our present 
purpose, however, is one that has attracted very little attention. The 
song of Geron, which immediately follows that of Philisides, parallels 
the first seventeen sonnets of Shakespeare so closely as to render it 
practically certain that Shakespeare had it in mind.** In this song a 
shepherd urges a youth to marry in order to beget chDdren and so 
gain an earthly immortality. The situation is precisely similar to that 
of the sonnets, and the correspondences in thought and expression are 
very close.** The importance of this parallel to our present study 
consists in the evidence given that Shakespeare studied attentively 
that part of Arcadia in which the P hillsides- Jaques relation is most 
clearly seen. Taken in conjunction with the very considerable list of 
parallels between Arcadia and various works by Shakespeare it gives 
important circumstantial evidence in favor of the contention that, 
knowing all of the Arcadia as he did, Shakespeare could not have 
failed to be impressed by the figure of Philisides, and by the excellent 
and unusual humanitsrianism of his song against the wanton slaughter 
of the rightful citizens of the forest. 

Whether Jaques represents not merely Philisides but also the 
original of Philisides is a tempting though somewhat dangerous specu- 
lation. That he knew the significance of the name admits no doubt, 
and as we have already seen, Sidney's portrait of himself in the first 
form of Arcadia was drawn on somewhat fuller hnes than in the ver- 
sion printed in 1590. Furthermore, through the last decade of the 
sixteenth century Sidney's literary and personal infiueace was at its 
zenith. Both his sonnets and his romance were widely known and con- 

"in, ch. 13. 

"riiUparalJelwispDiiitedoutbyFriliKrauM. "DieschwnrMSchflneilwSlukt^Mft Soiwtle." 
b Skakafan Jairtmck. XVI. \M fi. Krauss wmwly refers tbe song to the Ihiid boot; ft ocoin in 
the [lutWBb U ths end ol book I (Cunhndje ed. pp. in ff.) Lee does not menUon h, Uwigb hedoo 
mentioD. wllhout givinE credit to Mauey, litt argument of Ciccopw iddreued to Fhilodea in AHotit 
UI u ■ ponibk Boucce of unnets i-ivu. 

*• Cook (ed. Savuli pp. 81 >nd 84) notes that Languel wrote > lottH urging Sidney to matty, 
but he ii apparently unacquaiuled with this poem. Since in the song previously dixuised PhilbidH 
■aid tint Lanvuet taught it to tiun, very probably (be song of Geron refers to this lettv- 
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st&atly dted. His tragic death was still Iresh in the memories of men, 
and the magic spell of his personality was increased rather than 
diminished in its power. Again, Sidney was altogether the most 
conspicuous exemplar of those elements in poUte literature that in 
As You Like It Shakespeare was subjecting to the test of sUvery 
laughter. Both sonnet and pastoral are the quarry for tbe shafts 
of his wit. It is tnie that Rosalynde afforded plenty of texts, for 
besides the artificial pastoral in Lodge's romance it is saturated, in 
prose and verse, with Petrarchism. The contrast between love as a 
genuine passion and "love" as gallantry and affectation is brought 
out constantly in such plays as Romeo and Jvliei, Twelfth Nighi, and 
As You Like It. Lovers' melancholy, lovers' poetry, lovers' eccen- 
tricities, are transfixed in the Kosaline story, in the wooing of Orlando, 
and in the hiunorsome love of Orsino. Moreover, Sidney was by 
nature a man much like Jaques: philosophical, moralizing, grave, with 
something of sentimentality. Languet reproved him for his gravity; 
Fulke Greville says that though he had known him from childhood, 
Phihp was never a boy. Jaques says that he would cleanse throu^ 
and through the foul body of the infected world; accordii^ to his 
friend and biographer, this was precisely the aim of Sidney. Whether 
intentional or not, therefore, the portrait of Jaques is just what 
Shakespeare might have drawn had he deliberately set out to satirize, 
in entire good nature, such a man as Sidney. It is true that Shake- 
speare did not make a practice of representing among his dramatis 
personae leading men of his time, as Lyiy, Spenser, Sidney, and other 
Elizabethans constantly did, but I have long suspected that the por- 
trait of Polomus may have been colored somewhat by popular con- 
ceptions of Burghley: the maxims, the excessive caution, the fussy 
diplomacy of Polonius are Burghley to the life. If Burghley, why 
not Sidney, particularly since, as I have said, Sidney was the very 
embodiment of tbe artificial pastoralism, the Petrarchism, and the 
fashionable melancholy that Shakespeare was at this time satirizing 
in play after play. That the portrait of Jaques was based on that of 
Philisides I have no doubt; that Jaques also stands for the ori^nal of 
Philisides, Philip Sidney himself, I suggest with hesitancy, and yet 
with something more than a suspicion that it is correct. 

III. Imogen and Perdita 

In two of the so-called dramatic romances, Cymbdine and The Win- 
ter's Tale, Shakespeare introduces pastoral episodes of great interest 
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These plays belong to his latest period, dating 1609-1611; they illus- 
trate a return- to a pastoralism quite difierent from that which appears 
in As You Like It; and they present interesting problems in source- 
study. The source of one of these episodes, the Perdita-Florizel story, 
has long been recognized, but Shakespeare's changes are such as to 
alter materially the story as told in Pandosh. As to the cave episode 
in Cymbdine, but one suggestion of source, so far as I know, has been 
made, and this identification has been disputed.'' The pastoral nature 
of this episode has been abnost completely overlooked." 

The plot of Cymbdine, it will be remembered, is composite, being 
made up of certain chronicle material taken from Holinsbed and the 
story of a wager about a lady's chastity which comes from Boccaccio. 
But besides these two main stories tiere is the account of the life of the 
young princes in the wilderness and the story of the adventures of 
Imogen after she is set free by Pisanio, these two episodes being united 
by the fact that Imogen spends some time with her brothers, though 
they do not recognize each other. That this portion of Imogen's story 
does not come from Boccaccio is dear, for in the novel the accused 
wife escapes to the haven, where she boards a ship which carries her to 
Alexandria; her later adventures are wholly unlike those found in 
Shakespeare. Again, the episode is not found in any of the numerous 
stories in which a woman falsely accused of unchastity suffers various 
trials before she is vindicated." The only story thus far cited which is 
apparently similar to this episode is the fauy tale of Snow-white. The 
most interesting parallels are as follows: there is an evil stepmother 
who hates Snow-white and tries to poison her; the girl escapes to a 
cave or hut which belongs to some dwarfs, and is refreshed by food 
that she finds there; when the dwarfs return, they think she is an angel 
or a goddess, but tell her she may renoain if she will cook for them ; for 
some time she keeps house for the dwarfs, but one day falls into a 
trance through the enmity of the stepmother, who finds it possible to 
reach Snow-white though the dwarfs had warned her of her danger; 
the dwarfs, thinking her dead, cry for three days, and then carry her in 

"The pooible amntctimi twdKcn tlK Inugen M«y and the Iiiry-Ule of Stmailelim wu 
pomredoiKbyScbcDklbCtriHfiia, WicD, 1864. Ad elibonU nfulaiiiiti of ihM view, by Leonhinlt, 
bh Ainlia.va\aTat VI, 18U. Edilon BR divided u lo Ibc eotrectiun of ScbcnU's view; tboK vho 
da Dot adopt it unully ny Hai the ceve epiiode b ori^otJ with Shikeepean, mid b intcDdeil to uoJce 
tbe 1(017 of the chastity teM withthechrooiclehbloryitiaierit]. 

" Funie», Id Ui aunmiaty of criticjJ miieiii! on tlie Kjutco, dno not cite uiy teferenca to 
CyiiMliM u conUining paitonl elemeou, md Gieg does not cveii mention tlie pby. Frobibly Ihi) 
DCgltctlidueto the fact thitihephcrdi and iheep aceodl unongthe iramalti pfsenii4. 

" For » study of (Mb cycle and iu relationi to CymJfd'iw, see an article by the pteaent writer on 
"The Yowl of BaMwin." m PMiiaAmi if Ua iiadan Lanfuati AtaaaUm, volume XXI (IDOi). 
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a crystal coffin to a mountaia; birds sing laments; at length a king's 
3on revives the maiden from her trance. Schenki's identification of 
this fairy tale with the Imogen story is accepted by many editors. 
Gollancz finds it particularly convincing in the fact that Snow-white 
and Imogen are not buried, in the laments by the birds, and in the 
stress laid by both stories on the surpassing beauty of the heroine, so 
that she seems a divine creature. "Imogen," he says, "is in very 
deed Snow-white, the best beloved of childhood's heroines, transfigured 
as manhood's ideal of all womanly perfection. "*" Fumess, too, finds 
convincing the parallel between "the scenes where Imogen lives in a 
cave with that noble pair of brothers and that portion of the faiiy- 
story where Sneewitchen finds refuge and protection in the house of 
the dwarfs."*' Leonhardt, on the other hand, thinks it improbable 
that the fairy-story, which he believes originated in Hesse, was known 
in England in Shakespeare's time, and holds that this part of the story 
is Shakespeare's own invention as a means of linking the wager story 
with the chronicle of Cymbeline's wars with Rome.*" 

Aside from the doubt as to whether the tale of Snow-white was 
known in Shakespeare's England, there are serious reasons against the 
assumption that it was the source of the Imogen episode. The cruel 
stepmother, as Gollancz admits, is so frequently found in romance 
that the mere fact of her appearance is not enough to identify a pk)t. 
Furthermore, as Leonhardt points out, the Queen does not plot the 
death, or even the trance, of Imogen; her one desire is to get rid of 
Pisanio in order to break up the communication between Imogen and 
the banished Pt^thumus. Again, the two young princes and Belarius 
most certainly do not give the impression of being dwarfs either in 
stature or by nature. Imogen bears testimony to the impression they 
made on her; they were to her more admirable than any of the great 

" Introduction to the "Temple E<lition" of the play. 

" Viriwum edilion, 1913, p. 477. So ilu Herford (Introduction to Evtnley edition ol the pkt)- 
I an quite unable to agree with Praf«>or Herford in tlie view tbal "Ibe queen and her childia tnai- 
polt ui inlD nunifal iaerie. " One hat only to read tf iJnmno JViiA's Drum Co feel the iMerente. 
Sir Sidney Lee U ifi ei Wtillam ^hakiipcan, ed. l»le. p. 421. layi of Imojten'i Ufe m tlie vilddDCM 
DKirlf Oat alter asax Boccaccio. "Shakapaire iKamtructs the lubgequent Bdventura" Leadina np 
to the reconciliatioo and that the Be^ui story seemi to be ol Shakeqjeate'i iavcDtion. 

"Aittlia, VI. <1U1). pp. 36 a. Other objrctioiu advanced by Leonlianlt aie a* ((Ann: In 
Cyn^w the Queen doed not really hate IrDDgej); she opely waabea to bring about a mainaxe betveen 
ber and Clat«a, ■bUcinlbefairy-tileilieiijealouaof liei)ieauty;ihewiabestapu>annot Imaacnbut 
liianio- Again, the brothert in elite are oeccasary to Shakespeare 'a plan, and it is natural that InHcMt 
■bould be sent to them; in Snow-white the dmrfi are not brotben: ¥> also the [ailnic to bury iBOceB ia 
due (0 tbe eiigencies of tbe plat. Aa Is the coveiinc with leaves, etc.. such incidenla an ounmon- 
plnces. as b the song about Ibe children in the wood, kmwn In tbe XVIIIh cenlurr. 
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ones of the court." But the chief difficulty in the acceptance of this 
hypothesis is that it is not borne out by the events of Shakespeare's 
play. The outstanding features of the Imogen story (apart from the 
wager motif) are unquestionably the heroine's life in the wilderness 
while di^^uised as a boy, the trance, the poetic and masque-like burial, 
the horror of the awakening when she finds the dead body of Cktten 
beside her and mistakes it for tliat of her husband, and the coming of 
the Romans by whom she is taken captive. To this series should be 
added the preliminary account of the life of Belarius and the two young 
princes. The very recital of the elements in this part of the story 
indicates that Snow-white could not have been the source. The 
crystal coffin, the mountain burial, the guarding of the coffin by the 
dwarfs, the coming of the prince to awaken and claim the maiden, 
belong to a very different plot. Even granting that Shakespeare 
might have taken liberties with his source in this case as elsewhere, 
the divergencies are too great to render this defence of the theory 
convincing. 

I now submit a different explanation of the sources and the con- 
struction of this part of Cymbdine. Close examination of Imogen's 
story (the wager story being excluded) reveals that it is made up of two 
sets of incidents. In the first, we have a story of the attempt of the 
parents of a girl of high position and great beauty to force upon her an 
unwelcome marriage. To do this, they are obliged to dispose of a 
lover who is the object of their hatred as well as a hindrance to their 
plans; he is banished, and the pressure upon the heroine to marry the 
distasteful lover is redoubled. She esoqies from the court (at this 
point the main plot is interrupted by that part of the w^r story 
which tells 6ow Imogen escapes death through the compassion of 
Pisanio and by the account of her adventures in the wilderness); and 
after some time drinks a potion which aH)arently causes her death. 
After the funeral ceremonies, with the exquisite dirge, the dead body 
of the unwelcome lover is placed beside her; later she awakens from 
the trance, discovers the corpse, supposes it to be that of her husband, 
and after a passage showing how the horror little by little penetrates 
her brain, falls as if dead across the mutilated body. Merely the 
recital of this story makes clear the source. It is not a fairy tale of a 
cruel stepmother, of life among dwarfs, of a trance and a fairy burial, 

"a., (ocuuoiilclitiwonb, "Gratmra . . . could not out-paer tboe twiin" (UI. vfl). 
It i> kIk aronh while to note, in panhii, tint Imogen is dBtubcd u > W, (ltd fa nlitivdjr npoo tlu 
mm pluw u Bduiw uid the prlncei; in the Uiytale Snov-HUtt it * BUTtil nuidm UviDf for > tin* 
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all leading to the coining of the true prince to many the prinoss, but 
it is Juliet's story told again. Cymbeline and his Queen are the O^u- 
lets, Posthumus is Romeo, Cloten is the County Paris. The trance 
and the burial, the waking to find, not the corpses of suitor and hus- 
band, but that of the suitor mistaken for the husband, yet warm and 
bleeding, the awful horror as the- true situation beats itself into her 
brain, and the apparent death — these incidents prove beyond any 
reasonable doubt that Shakespeare was nuiking use once more of the 
tragedy of Juliet of the Capulets. What is more, he improves on 
his own earlier work. For the horror of the tomb scene in Sameo and 
Juliet depends chiefly on the chamel house in wiiich it takes place and 
on the murder that is done before our eyesj this scene takes place amid 
the quiet beauty of the mountain forest; Imogen shakes the flowers 
from her face as she returns to consciousness, and flowers cover the 
ugly corpse of the murdered Cloten. Yet Juliet's awakening in the 
chamel house, the few words she speaks before she decides on her 
course, the entreaties of the friar and his cowardly desertion, her 
almost immediate suicide, become mere melodrama in comparison 
with that wonderful speech by Imogen beginning with her happy 
recollection of Milford Haven where she was to meet her lord and the 
pathetic weariness of her sinking back to sleep, developing through 
the semi-consciousness of her imagining that her life as a cave-keeper 
was unreal and that the body b^de her was part of the same evil 
dream, and rising step by step to the shivering horror of the closing 
lines. Here Shakespeare needs no melodramatic accessories; it is a 
later and a better version of what he had undertaken, near the bc^- 
ning of his dramatic career, in Juliet's tragedy. 

By means of this apparent digression I have been enabled to isoUte 
a certain set of inddents involved in the Imogen story in such a way as 
to simplify the analysis of the pastoral elements to which I now turn. 
We have seen that in addition to the wager story taken from Boccaccio 
Shakespeare uses the main outline of the plot of Rmneo and Juliet. By 
this means he not only gains complexity of pk)t but brings the wager 
stoiy into direct connection with Cymbeline and his Queen; because 
of this same connection he also abandons the conclusion of Boccaccio's 
story.** We have now to consider another set of incidents, further 

" Such GomHruitioDS'ol ttorKi drawa from vuious wnutn iitt, aa 1i veU kDovn. tbotwigUy c«b- 
iBtcDt with Slukapean'i practice ud da not vioUie onity M the EliubMhiiis undeMMid that tens. 
Hy inlapntatina al CmWuH, if il be comet, nuka that dzama aomewhit mon compla than baa 
been uppcaed hentofon, but It ii itot mon coraplei Ilua TIim UtrckmU t! I'aUt at MiisummtT 
Kititt Dftam. 
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compEcating the plot, whicli also form a consistent and unified whole. 
This story is as follows (the numbers refer to incidents in the typical 
plot analyzed in section I above) : 

1. A courtier bamshed by tbe king steals for revenge the two baby princes. 
These lads he brings up as his own childreoi all three live in the wilderness, being 
hunters. Twenty years after his banisbment the boys are restless and desire to go 
to the rotkit to seek adventures; he dissuades them by praiang the advantages of 
their present life over the wickedness and coiruptioo of the dty. At this time a 
beautiful youth comes to them, weary and in need of food. This youth b really a 
princess in disguise. She remains with them, assisting with the cooking and other 
housework. 

2. The lover of the princess living in this forest seclusion is absent, therefore 
the pastoral love idyl does not figure in the story. But because of a misunderstand- 
ing with her lover, the heroine is oppressed by bve-melancholy. 

3. An unworthy suitor finds out where the heroine is and plans to attack her 
and force her to yield to him. But his attempt is (oQed by the youths, really her 
brothers, insteiid of by her lover. 

4. The potion scene, the trance, and the burial take the place of Che usual 
pastoral inddeats. 

5. A Roman captain and his soldiers take the hercaiie into captivity; they are 
kind to her, and help her to return to her home. 

6. At length she is restored lo her lover and all arc happy. 

In general, this story conforms with sufficient accuracy to the 
typical plot to make clear that it was influenced by pastoral romance 
and perhaps drawn from some definite pastoral. The exiled Belaiius 
reminds one of the banished Duke in As You Like It; the young princes 
brought up as woodsmen, thinking Belarius to be their father and 
ignorant of his rank, are true pastoral characters; the praise of the 
purity and sincerity of country life is closely similar to the speech of 
Melibee in Faerie Queene VI, and is an expansion of the thought 
expressed by the Duke in As You Like It. That Belarius and his two 
sons are not watchers of sheep with poetry and love as their avocation 
need not trouble us; there is in this episode, closely linked as it is to the 
tragic story of Imogen, no place for artificiality and shepherd gallantry. 
Furthermore, it is thoroughly characteristic of Shakespeare, even from 
the days of As You Like It, to stress the more active physical Ufe of 
foresters and hunters rather than the elegant trifling of the artificial 
pastoral. It is a more robust pastoral, but it is pastoral none the less. 
But the greatest interest attaches to the rfile of Imogen. Disguised as 
a youth, weary and starving, she enters this haven of security and 
peace, and makes her home with these "honest creatures" whom she 
wishes were her brothers. She is regarded by them as some creattn'e 
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of a superior world; at first they think her a fairy or an angel; at least 
she is 

" An earthly paragon I Behold divineness 
No elder than a boy!" 
She cooks for them: 

"Pi&y, be not sick, 
For you must be our huswife," 
and wins their praise: 

" But his neat cookeryl he cut our roots 

Iq characters, 

And sauce'd our IwHhs as Juno had been ack 

And he her dieter." 
But she is oppressed by grief for her absent lover. "I do note," says 
Guiderius, 

"That siief and patience, rooted in him both, 
Mingle their spurs together." 
Through her grief she becomes ill; she drinks the potion, and after a 
period of unconsciousness, falls captive to the Romans. From this 
story we may take out the trance and burial scenes, since, as already 
noted, these belong to the strand of the plot which derives from 
Romeo and Juliet. What is left is so distinct as to indicate a definite 
source, lliat source, I think, is Tasso's story of Erminia's sojourn 
among the shepherds." 

The circumstances in which the two heroines are placed correspond 
almost exactly. Both are separated from their lovers, and are forced 
to flee because of mortal danger; both are disguised as men, Erminia 
ill shining armor, Imogen less certainly as a soldier, though she has a 
sword.** Again, both arc half-dead from fear: Imc^en is afraid at 
first to call out, but at length does so, and adds, 

"Best draw my sword; and if mine enemy 
But fear the sword like me, bell scarcely look on'L" 
** I OK Furfu lor the puuca from Taoo. siiice ttiit wu probiht]' Ihs (onn is wluch Shike^ican 
md Ibc itoi^. Tin ennlnii puuges occui in booki VII uxl XDC. The Imagco puuces iderrad to 
•n icC HI. KHiB Eil, hr, vi, ud act IV, kch iL ' 

** Compite Imoffui'i WDidi (HI. iv>: 

"nil MConpt 
I am uldlH to, and vUl abide It with 
A priDceV CDucafe. " 
Fnmaa iatapna Oat u refining to " the ownfe of a Prince, tV gnatot of Bldim" (Vadonmi cd . 
S-Un. BDtliDwUttkofaiiddkoliawaaaiiriakniBhBtimidiVloMi- 
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So when Enninia rides through the thick forests, 



Both are also half-dead from hunger and exhaustion: Imogen for two 
nights has made the ground her bed ; she would be sick, she says, if not 
helped by resolution, and she is "at point to sink for food" when the 
thought of her miseries makes her forget weariness and hunger. Er- 
minia rode all the first night and the day following; the second night 
she slept like Imogen on the ground; in both cases the heroine is 
exposed to the dangers of the wilderness, without food, for two nights. 
Just as Imogen forgot her hunger in the greater pain of heart and soul, 
so of Erminia we are told, 

She heard and saic her griefs, but naught beside . . . 

Her tears, her drink; her food, her sorrowings; 

This was her diet that unhappy night. 
Imogen comes upon Belarius and two youths reputed to be his sons; 
Erminia upon a shepherd and his three sons; in neither case is there any 
mention of other inhabitants of the region except that the wife of 
Tasso's shepherd is living while Euriphile, wife of Belarius, is dead and 
her grave is carefully tended by the boys. This impression of a 
wilderness inhabited by only a few men is unique in stories of this kind. 
Furthermore, the entrance of the heroine produces in each case a very 
similar effect: to Belarius and his sons she is more than mortal; so 
Erminia's appearance in shining armor sorely dismays the shepherds. 
Thus the two stories agree not only in the important incident that a 
girl disguised as a soldier and fleeing for her life makes her abode 
among rustics, but also in the very details. This correspondence in 
both incident and detail extends even farther. The praise of county' 
life: its simplicity, its health, its freedom from the dangers and the 
vices of life in the world, its indifference to wealth, which Tasso's 
shepherd so eloquently expounds to Erminia, is for the most part used 
by Shakespeare in the instructions given to the youths by Belarius; 
but Erminia's mention of gold and jewels which she could give to the 
shepherd if such "thou diddest hold in prize, " recurs in Imogen's prof- 
fer of money for her board and the instant refusal by Guiderius and 
Arviragus, 

"All gold and ulver rather turn to dirtl 
As 'tis no better reckoned but of^lhose 
Who wwnhip dirty gods." 
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The stress placed upon this theme by both Shakespeare and Tasso 
reminds one of the passage in the Faerie Queme ab-eady referred to; 
dispraise of court is a commonplace in Elizabethan literature, bat 
these three passages are notable for intensity and sincerity.*' Both 
Tasso's shepherd and Shakespeare's Belarius, it will be remembered, 
have lived at court, and make this experience the basis for the instruc- 
tion of youth. Again, Imogen wins the praise of her friends because 
of her skill in household matters; so Enninia, besides her share of the 
field work, n^akes cheese and butter to the delight of the shepherds- 
The beauty of the two heroines is described in almost identical lan- 
guage: "By Jupiter, an angel!" says Belarius, and, later, Arviragus 
exclaims, "How angel-like he sings!" So of Erminia we are told that 

Not those rude ganuenta could obscure and bide 

The heavenly beauty of her angel's face. 
Again, after observing the manner in which Imogen performs the 
various homely tasks, Belarius bears witness that 

"This youth, howe'er distressed, appears he hath bad 

Good ancestors." 
And of Erminia we read that her gestures and her looks were not those 
of a shepherd, 

Nor was her prinody offspring damnified 

Or aught diqwraged by those labms base. 
The two stories agree in that the pastoral love idyl is lacking, but also 
in that both heroines are melancholy because of se[>aration from their 
lovers and misunderstandings that have arisen : it is not merely sqiara- 
tion, but separation and misunderstanding. Erminia writes poems 
and hangs them, Orlando-like, upon trees; Imogen grieves herseM into 
sickness, drinks the potion, and apparently dies. Erminia, unable to 
endure her love-melancholy, runs away, is captured by Egyptians and 
given as a present to their captain, who treats her kindly and helps her 
to return to her friends. So also Imi^en b taken by Lucius, the 
Roman captain, is treated kindly, and after the battle is restored to her 
husband. 

■* But Spetuer't Uocs, u we have Bliewly Ken, in unqnestkiiiably from Tukw TIw panU 
dUodi even futhei. When Culidore oSen gold to piy lor his boaid, the old ihepherd repUto, in thuM 
tbe ume words u those lucd by ArvirB^m: 

Be tun (to me, to whom ft ill diqilBy 
Hut mucky tnuH, the ciuk o' men's decay." 
IF. Q, VI. ii. i3.) 
■nm it b dcu thit Shikeipcui ud Sueusn dnw Irhii Tuu ai t. commao nam. 
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If this exposition of the Imogen plot be accepted, the following 
conclusions may be drawn : 

1. The usual ascription, to the fairytale of Sneewitchen, of that 
part of the plot which is an addition to the wager story is an error. 
The reasons for rejecting this story as a source are quite independent 
of the question as to whether the tale was or was not known to Shake- 
speare; the two stories do not correspond in total effect either in plot or 
in spirit, the incidents which are apparently similar find much closer 
parallels in the Erminia story, and despite the absence of references to 
shepherds Shakespeare's story is a pastoral and not a fairytale. 

2. The Imogen story is composed of three elements. Shake- 
speare's first interest was no doubt in the wager story, drawn from 
Boccaccio. With true Shakespearean daring he wished to connect 
this plot with the chronicle of Cymbehne's wars with the Romans. To 
bring this about he set the wager story in a frame based on the tr^edy 
(rf star-crossed lovers long before used in Romeo and Juliet. The third 
strand, a pastoral episode, comes from Tasso, as is proved not only by 
the correspondence in incident but also by many details of thought and 
expression. 

3. This pastoral ep^ode not only assists in giving the utmost 
complexity to the entire plot, thus carefully and deliberately preparing 
for what is in many respects the most remarkable denouement in the 
entire list of Shakespeare's plays, and not only aids in binding the 
wager story and the Romeo and Juliet rifacimento to the historical 
material, but also, as I shall show in section IV of this essay, is a means 
through which Shakesp)eare expresses some of his maturest and most 
characteristic thought about the meaning of life. 

If Imf^en is like Erminia, compelled because of separation frtan 
her lover and by great danger to her life to live for a time among 
rustics, Perdita resembles Pastorella in that ignorant of her high 
station she is brought up by an old shepherd as his daughter. In 
Perdita's story we have no problem of sources; the relation of The 
Winter's Tale to Greene's romance has long been known. But it is 
sometimes held by students of pastoral drama that the Florizel- 
Perdita episode is not a pastoral, though these same critics speak of 
Pandosto as a pastoral romance.'" The fact is tiiat Greene's story is 
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■Dd coBlinua. " It is cbaracleristi 
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much farther removed fnmi true pastoral than Shake^)eare's; wb&t 
has really h£q)peDed is that Shakespeare has transformed a romance 
of adventm« which patronizes the "homely pastimes" of shepherds, 
"shepheards ragges," and the garlands woven of shepherd's "homely 
flowers" into the most exquisite and satisfying pastoral in Eliza- 
bethan literature. 

At first sight, Greene's story follows the pastoral rules in several 
important respects. The shepherdess who is ignorant oi her true 
station, the high-born lover who for her sake dons pastoral attire, 
the praise of shepherd life — all seem to belong to the realm of Pastor- 
eila and of Chloe. But beyond a bare mention of the gathering of 
all the "Farmers Daughters of Sydlia" and their homely pastimes, 
there is no introduction of other pastoral characters; the story b 
almost devoid of incident except for the troubles of Dorastus about 
his honor and his clothes, and it concludes with an elopement planned 
chiefly by the ambitious shepherdess. The spirit is worldly, not 
pastoral. Forms charges his wife not to tell of the gold found with 
the child, lest claimants appear. With the money he buys land and 
flocks and becomes a man of substance. Fawnia, in consequence, 
has many rich suitors, but she cares for none until the Prince comes. 
Her love tor Dorastus is very real, but she suspects him, even when 
he appears in "shepheards ragges," of intending to betray her, and 
it is this suspicion that makes her say, "This attire hath not made 
Dorastus a shepherd, but to seeme like a shepherd." Even when she 
saw him coming for the first time in this guise she began to forget 
Dorastus and "to favor this prety shepheard, whom she thought she 
might both love and obtaine." He convinces her, at last, of his 
sincerity, but she is also plainly impressed by his plea, in the manner 
of Herrick's advice to the virgins, that her beauty will pass and she 
had better love betimes. The plan for the elopement is mainly hers. 
Thus Fawnia is a Pamela of the Richardsonian type, concerned about 
her virtue, ambitious yet suspecting the intent of the Prince; her 
reputed father, a worthy predecessor of Pamela's father, is wholly 
different from the old shepherd in The Wit^er's Tale, for he suspects 
that the prince has designs upon his daughter's virtue. As to Dor- 
astus, he is utterly unlike Calidore or Musidorus. " His honor wished 
him to cease from such folly, but Love forced him to follow fancy." 

Pandoito ia so cgmplclcl/ BubordiiiAtcd 

of Pcrdjti as tn AniHiinf' Cntainly, and who would «VEt s 

or ol the K«K9 11 the Hour's Bnd Id Eailcbeap u chmnlde hi 
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He procured a shepherd's coat and hid it in a grove; when he went to 
call oa his lady he put it on, cui^g his "base desires and homely 
attires." "Thy thoughtes," he says, "are fit for none hut a shepheard, 
and thy apparell such as only hecomes a shepheard. A strange 
change, from a Prince to a pesant." Thus the true spirit of the 
pastoral love idyl is wanting; Dorastus does not go to live among 
shepherds in order to woo his lady, he merely puts on a shepherd's 
coat when he pays his visits, changing back to his "riche apparel" 
when the call is over. We are not surprised that after the betrothal 
Fawnia's chief thought is joy to have won "the love of a Prince, 
hoping in time to be advaunced from the daughter of a poore farmer 
to be the wife of a riche King." Greene's story is interesting as an 
early attempt to substitute psychological analysis, the conflict of 
motives, for such time-worn sensational incidents as the rescue of the 
maiden from a lion or a band of robbers, but it reminds us less of 
pastoral than of some modem romances in which a poor boy goes 
to the city, makes a fortune, marries his daughter to a foreign noble- 
man, and prides himself on being a self-made man. How completely 
all this is changed by Shakespeare needs no illustration. The sin^e 
point that I wish to make is that, far from rejecting pastoral romance 
as a theme unworthy of the maturity of his genius, he converted 
Dorastus into Florizd, and Fawnia into Perdita. 

IV. A Phase of Shakespeare's Idealism 

After commenting on "the vast dissertation factory that has be^i 
built on Shakespeare's bones," six hundred items being listed in the 
Shakespeare Jahrbuck in one year, Oliver Elton remarks: "Sut the 
next thing needed is a synthesis of this huge mass of illustration and 
apparatus. For the cold-storage of facts and parallels is of no use 
unless it helps us to perfonn better what for Englishmen surely is the 
chief critical task of our time, namely, to enter into the mind of the 
English Renaissance."*^ These words were written years before 
England's entrance upon a war against that theory of the state, 
developed to the highest degree of efficiency, which was the peculiar 
contribution of the Renaissance to systems of government. For just 
as England in Shakespeare's time represented the new nationalism in 
death struggle with the most formidable representative of the old 
conception of the state, so now she is at grips with a power which 

" Ufitm SU^ia. p. SO. 
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represents the hi^icst tlnTlopmnit ct "Madaa-v^San poGtkal tlieotT. 
In the siztccntb century Sl Geoise ddradcd the Law Coimtiics in 
the agony of tbcir death stn^^ witfa Spain; to-day E^khmen like 
to think that St. Getvge a^in girds on his sword in defence of Be^jan: 
against a dmilar t>ianny. Thus more than c\-tT ii nay be said to be 
important that En^ishmen diould trv to undeistand the wtmrf ct the 



That mind, at first sight, seems to consist of a angular mixture of 
common-sense and sentimentality, gra^ of tad and ideahan. desre 
to know and to do set over a^inst dreaming, objecli^'eness and 
allegory, the active versus the omtemplative ideal cf life. Bacon 
speaks in one place of the sb^ of Cain and .Abd as an aD^ori' 
<rf the contest between active life, represented in the husbandman, 
and the contemplative life, represented in the dic|d>erd, and says 
that the favor of heaven was vouchsafed to the pastoral idcaL** In 
another pass^e, however, he combats the idea of Gred philoGc^y 
that the contemplative life is preferable: "But men must know that 
in this theatre of man's life it is reserved only for God and the uigels 
to be lookers on.'"' Some observers of En^ish life in the axteenth 
century think that there was a real conflict between theractical 
idealism and Machiavellian practice, resulting in an ethical paradox.** 
Thus, More, Bacon, and Raleigh, men of the highest distinction, held 
admirable theories of conduct which did not prevent them, according 
to this view, from descending to the meanest of actions. E\-En more 
pronounced is the apparent conflict between Elizabethan concrete- 
ness and sense of fact and Elizabethan sentimentality as manifested 
in the sonnets and the pastorals. Sidrtey is ambitious to be an ex- 
plorer, a colonizer, a statesman, a military hero, and he also represents 
himself as the melancholy Philisides; be addresses to the Queen a 
state paper showing admirable grasp of the problems confronting 
England in a delicate situation, and he also writes sentimentally of 
his hopeless love for Stella. Elizabeth distinguishes herself for her 
careful economy in administration and proves a worthy match for 
Catherine of France and Philip of Spain, both consummate politicians; 
she also delights in being prised as a Diana, a Venus, a Queen of 
Faerie, a subject for the most fulsome flattery at the Princely Plea- 
sures at Kenilworth. England, the defender of Protestantism, loved 
also the money to be got from raiding Spanish ships; she believed in 

"AJta„amtHI.I.yi,1. 
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reducing the wild Irish to Christianity while profiting by the acqui- 
sition of valuable plantations for the "undertakers"; St. George slew 
the dragon, but was also careful to appropriate the dragon's hoard. 

This apparent conflict between the ideal and the Machiavellian, 
between symbol and fact, between even the sentimental and the 
genuine, is of course reflected in Elizabethan literature. Mr. Greg 
finds an explanation of the vogue of the artificial pastoral in the fact 
that "in it the world-weary ^e of the later renaissance sought to 
escape from the materialism that bound it."^' But, however true 
this may be of Italy in the sixteenth century, it is emphatically not 
true of England. Sidney Lee complains of the paradox in the fact 
that "Sidney and Spenser, irfio preached with every appearance of 
conviction the fine doctrine that the poets' crown is alone worthy the 
poets' winning, strained their nerves until they broke in death, in 
pursuit of such will-o'-the-wisps as political or military fame."** 
This statement distorts the facts, since these men met death from no 
such cause; it is unjust, for the glorious story of Rupert Brooke b 
yet fresh in our minds; and it is superficial, since Sidney and Spenser 
were seeking to serve the state, not as politicians or adventiu^rs but 
as men of broad interests and culture, according to the precepts laid 
down in H Cortegiano, one of the two fundamental books — Machia- 
velli's " Prince" being the other — for the understanding of Renaissance 
thought. A third method of interpretation seeks an explanation, not 
through escape or paradox, but throi^h identifying the whole work 
of certain men with these phases of Elizabethan thought. Spenser, 
we say, is the dreamer, the poet of allegory, the poet's poet; Bacon is 
the man of science, interested in fact, with no illusions; Shakespeare 
is the purely objective poet, whose facts come from the psychological 
laboratory, not from Bacon's world of sense or from Spenser's faerie. 
In spite of the simplicity of this mode of classification, it is not alto- 
gether borne out by the facts, for Spenser does not inhabit a realm 
remote from the life that England was living, his allegory of Gloriana 
is based upon one aspect of the new English nationalism which none 
of his contemporaries phrased more completely or more accurately; 
while the symbol and illusion of faerie romance find a place in Bacon's 
quest of truth and in Shakespeare's quest of the springs of htunan 
action. 

A complete study of the relation of Shakespeare to this apparent 
duality of Elizabethan thought would take us far beyond the limits 

"i'Mtorei Porlry, p. 51. 
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of the present study, but certain aspects of his use of pastoraUsm 
contribute something toward an uDderstanding. In As You Like It, 
for example, there is a keen sense of the absurdities of the genre. 
Lodge's Rosader, who brings sonnets to read in order to show "w^>at 
a poetical fury love will inspire into a man," remains much the same 
in Shakespeare, excepting that Orlando's sonnets are converted into a 
sort of veree that Touchstone says he could imitate for eight years 
together, dinners and suppeis and sleeping-hours excepted. Rosa- 
lind is not the conventional shepherds' mistress, she has too much 
humor; she believes in the sincerity of Orlando's love, but she lets 
fly the shafts of her wit upon his imitation of the love-lorn swaiiL 
The portrait of the melancholy Jaques is edged with satire. Touch- 
stone's affair with Audrey parallels in broad farce the "love" of the 
great ones, and he parodies the effects of unrequited love as set forth 
by Silvius. Comparison with Lodge shows how in the story of 
Phebe and Silvius, both representative of the eclogue type of shep- 
herdess and shepherd, Shakespeare has heightened the impresdon of 
artiffciahty. Thus "love" is approached from different angles, all 
of them showing Shakespeare's familiarity with the rules observed 
by the best literary practitioners and the test of silvery lau^ter to 
which he subjects them. The seriousness of the Skepheards Calender 
is wholly wanting, likewise the unreal agonies of Arcadia and the 
Petrarchism of Lodge. Rosalind assures Orlando that her frown 
would not injure a fly; Touchstone approves of the shepherd's life in 
respect of itself, " but in respect that it is a shepherd's life, it is naught." 
In Cymbdine and The Winter's Tate a deeper note is struck. 
Charming as it is as a romance, and witty as it is in its satire of certun 
literary conventions. As You Like Jl is deficient in thought. The 
Duke's speech on the uses of adversity is a lovely rendering of a 
motif frequently met, but it springs from no deep and passionate con- 
viction. The imrealities of artificial pastoral formed no medium 
through which Shakespeare could express his thought; he had either 
to satirize or to transform. The pastoral episodes of these two late 
plays, however, form the vehicle for a noble defence of the contem- 
plative ideal. This defence is the climax of the exposition of a theme 
which runs through a number of the plays. In Richard IT Shake- 
speare had echoed Marlowe's conception of the dignity of high position. 
Kmgship is a personal privilege; the crown is the symbol of earthly 
glory. In Henry V the essential worthlessness of such an ideal of 
glory is shown in Henry's great speech on ceremony, which b an 
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expression, in magnificent verse, of the oft-repeated idea that the 
peasant is happier than the king — the very essence of the idea which 
Melibee expresses to Calidore, the old shepherd to Erminia, and that 
runs through the criticism of the court found in Colin Clout. In 
Lear, the idea recurs, but more poignantly expressed, in the old king's 
words to Cordelia. In prison, he says, they can find happiness: 

"And pray, and sing, a.nd tell old tales, and lau^ 

At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of court news; and we'll talk with them too, 

Who loses and who wins; who's in, who's out; 

And take upon's the mystery of things, 

As if we were God's spies; and we'll wear out, 

In a waU'd prison, packs and sets of great ones 

That ebb and flow by the moon," 

Other illustrations come readily to mind, but these are sufficient to 
show how Shakespeare's historical plays and tragedies reflect a pro- 
gression from the Renaissance idea of glory to a conviction that 
happiness does not depend on place or power. This conception is 
closely akin to the fundamental principle of pastoral idealism. It is 
true that at first sight these and other similar passages in Shakespeare 
seem merely expressions of a well-known Elizabethan convention. No 
motif is more commonly met, beginning with Wyatt's version of the 
Town Mouse and the Country Mouse, than this dispraise of court 
and exaltation of the purity and simplicity of life in the country. 
But Shakespeare does not sentimentalize about country life; he would 
not, if living to-day, write books for tired city clerks on "Five Acres 
and Liberty." The very passive in Henry V in which the king 
attacks so bitterly the emptiness of ceremony praises only the sound 
health and the freedom from care of the peasant, not his "vacant 
mind"; if the only advant^e in being a king consists in "ceremony", 
"Such a wretch, 

Winding up days with toil and nights with sleep. 

Had the Core-hand and vantage of a king. 

The slave, a member al the country's peace, 

Enjoys it, but in gross brain little wots 

What watch the king keeps to maintain the peace. 

Whose hours the peasant best advantages," 

And in Lear we do not get the full power of the lines about the possi- 
bility of happiness, even in prison, unless we bear in mind that earlier 
Lear, autocratic, imperious, who thought that he was great because 
he was dressed in a little brief authority, but not leamio^ until he 
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had been broken by suffering that ay and no is do good divinity and 
that a king is not ague-proof. 

In Cymbdine this theme is even more protmnent. Belarius 
pnusea their life in the wilderoess for its security and its honesty. 
But Guiderius replies, 

"Out of your proof you speak; we, poor unfledg'd, 

Have never wing'd from view o' the nesi, nor know not 

What air's from hiHne. Haply this life is best 

If quiet life be best, sweeter to you 

That have a ^latper known." 
And Arviragus, 

"What should we speak of 

When we are old as you? when we shall hear 

The rain and wind beat dark December, how 

In this our pinching cave shall we discourse 

The freezing hours away? We have seen nothing." 
To which Belarius: 

"Did you but know the city's usuries 

And felt them knowinjjiy; the art o' the court, 

As hard to leave as keep, whose top to climb 

Is certain falling or so ^ippery that 

The fear's as bad as falling; the toil o' the war, 

A pain that only seems to seek out danger 

I' the name of fame and hooour; which dies i' the search. 

And hath as oft a slanderous epitaph 

As record of fair act." 
Here, then, the debate between the old shepherd and the youth, 
familiar in English pastorals since the dme of Barclay, acquires new 
intensity. Later, when the youths wish to get into the battle, like 
Fercival ambitious to seek Arthur's court, Belarius tries to ke^ them 
away, but Arviragus cries, 

"What pleasure, sir, find we io life, to lock it 
From action and adventure?" 
The true significance of these passages becomes dear if we compare 
with the young princes Cloten the princely fool. Cloten is unable to 
understand why he fails to win Imogen's love, since the clothes once 
worn by Fosthumus fit hiin perfectly. When Guiderius challenges 
him, he says, 

"Thou villain base, 
Know'st me not by my clothes?" 
And, a moment later, 

"To thy further fear, 
Nay to thy mere contusion, thou shall know 
I am son to the queen." 
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Here, then, is the man of noble birth, but a fool, relying upon his 
tailor and his name for respect; over against him are set those whom 
he despises as "rustic mountaineers," but in whom innate nobility 
has produced character independent of position or the appearance 
and veneer of culture. Belarius looks with delight upon these evi- 
dences that his two charges are in reaUty noble: 

"How bard it is to hide the sparks of nature! 
These boys know little they are sons to the king, 
Nor Cymbeline dreams thai they are alive. 
They think they are mine; and though train 'd up thus meanly 
I' the cave wherein they bow, their thoughts do hit 
The roofs of palaces, and nature prompts them 
In simple and bw things to prince it much 
Beyond the trick of others." 
And after they have slain Cloten : 

"Tliese two princely boys . . . Tis wonder 
That an invisible instinct should frame Ihem 
To royalty unleain'd, honour untaught. 
Civility not seen from other, valour 
That wildly grows in them but yields a crop 
As -if it had been sowed. 
Cloten, broi^ht up at court and with every advantage, is yet a fool; 
Guiderius and Arviragus, ^norant of theii descent, their only com- 
panion an old man whose wound still poisons his faith in his fellows, 
are fitted for a life of action through this withdrawal from the world. 
Place and power are relative: Richard could not command respect, 
wearing his crown ; Lear could not command respect lacking his crown ; 
Cloten gains nothing from his clothes; the two mountain youths 
possess a royalty of nature that dignifies their rustic garb.** 

If, finally, we consider this material in connection with the pre- 
ceding sections of this essay, the following conclusions may be drawn. 

<* Tbia phlloxvlv ol dotliB r«un Tiequsitly in Cymlniliu uid Tin Winter's Talt. Postbumiu 
aifiutB tuDiKlI u > peuui, uying, 

Hon valour in mc tluiD my hibiu ihow. ... 

To shame the guue a' ths norid, 1 will bcgjn 

The fuhion. lea witbout uid man witUn." 
Id Tit WMet'i Talt (IV. iv) the old Bbepherd uid hia un in impnised by the bonond mignifi- 
ccnce ol ADtolyou, ud wonda if he ii a couitiei: "Scsl tbou not the sic oi the couit," be nyi, 
'^in thCBC Enfoldidfs? hatb not my gut in it the measure of tbe court? nceivs not thy oose court- 
odour from me? reflect 1 not oo ttiy bucneaa court^ontemptP" And after they bavo been nwarded 
for their lovica, tbe ihepherd and hit un idect on tbe dell|bt of bdng gentleraai born. Meeting 
AutalyciBaEun(V,ii), tbe clown says: " You denied to fight with me the other day, becaiae I wai 
~ om. See yoti theie cloths? uy you lee them not and think me still BO goitlenun bom; 
lay tbeie lobc* are sot gentlemen bom; give me tbe lie, do, uul try whether I am not 
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In the first place, the pastoral element in Shakespeare's plays is 
constant and pervasive. He has little of the conventional; the arti- 
ficiality seen in the eclogues and in the romances and dramas draws 
therefrom has no attraction for him. Neither does he use the pas- 
toral, as Spenser and others used it, as a medium for courtly all^^iy 
or for satire of church and state. He' satirizes the conventional 
literary pastoral, but his sympathy for the sweetness, the purity, and 
the sincerity of life away from the heated atmo^ere of court is 
shown in his Perdita, his Imt^n, and in " that noble pair of brothers. " 
He looks upon country life without the sentimentality of many modem 
writers; he indulges no illusions concerning it; the countryman is not 
made noble because he hves in the presence of natural beauty any 
more than the king is noble because he wears a crown. Yet one gets 
an impression of a value to be attached to what the Elizabethans 
called the contemplative life as a preparation for active life, not merely 
in the fact that one may find sermons in stones, but throu^ the 
education which the young charges of Belarius received. Lastly, the 
whole idea is linked with that i>erception of the illusion ot worldly 
place and honor which so informs much of his major work. Id this 
he is one with his greatest contemporary. Back of the fact Spenser 
saw always the symbol. There is a certain pathos in the story of 
how Colin attained at last the vision of beauty for which he had 
searched so long, only to see it disappear at the approach of a mortal. 
And Shakespeare, in like case aware that the visions evoked by his 
imagination must fade into the light of common day, also cotn^ to 
feel what is at the very basis of the lovely vision of the Faerie Queette, 
that not only are worldly standards of success and happiness illu- 
sory, but that 

"Like the baseless fabiic of this vision, 

The cloud-capp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve. 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind." 

Edwin G&eenlaw. 
The University of North Carolina. 
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THE NATURE OF ALLEGORY AS USED BY SWIFT 

The purpose of this essay is to analyze, somewhat more closely than 
has been done hitherto, the nature of the allegory which Swift devel- 
oped in the service of satire. Much has been written about Swift, 
and I am we& aware that the facts and many of the critical dicta which 
appear below are by no means novel; but I believe that in linking 
together such material I can show that the great satirist handled 
allegory with a subtlety of technique which has not been credited to 
him. There may be some novelty in claiming that a great part of 
his power lies in the consistent use of symbolism to deride and degrade 
the objects of his satire; but I wish further to determine how both 
the consistency and resourcefulness of his methods are conditioned by 
the psychology of symbolism. In the q)urse of my analysis, I hope to 
demonstrate that, although the Tale of a Tub and Gulliver's Travels 
have rightly been studied for their "sources,"' the allegory in those 
works has a positive distinction. In other words I shall try to clarify 
one of the issues, perhaps not the smallest, on which the critics of 
Swift are wont to debate his title to originality. 

In order to make that issue clear, let me offer some commits on 
the nature, or at least the practice, of satiric allegory as auitrasted 
with the pmctice of allegory which is not satiric. 

I. The Sahric Svubol 

When the s^aph Hope with her andior is suggested to our mind's 
eye, her primary duty is to give us, by her concrete appearance and 
action, a sharper concept <A "hope" the abstract idea. In other 
words, an allegory of Hope in literature is usually meant to lead us 
on by the visu^isEition of the symbol to a vision of the nature of hope. 
Except in so far as this is eventually accomplished, the allegory is 
lame. No doubt the seraph should be described with attractions of 

' In aiUitioa to (he nnrnnenU found in the sUndud blognjAles of Swift tr]r Scott, Fonta, 
Slepbcn, Cnik ud CoUiu. the [oUowing Hurce-etudiei at Importint: Th. Boikowikri "Quellen 
ni SwifUCnIUw" Utlia. vol. n; IWl); A. C. L, Gniwa. "{MiHr'i Tnaili ud u Irkh Folk-Tele" 
(UodtmLmtiuiiSaUi.Bi: Febi. 1904); A. Gnthkelch, "Smft'a rn/ii^a ?■>»" lUadtnt Latfaf 
Raitm. ^l end Iii July end Oct. 1913, Jen. 19U); J. H.Benfocd. "Plulsrcliuid Deui Swift," UTadini 
Lsufafi Sala. nt; Jane 1910); Hennum Hoffntu, Su^i Tale of a Tub (daaoUtioD, Lei|id,g 
1911); E. HOoDChBi. "Qudlen la Don Jonithu Swift'i 'Gutliver'i Tnvell'" (Amlia. i; ISWJ; 
Hu Poll, "The Soutca <d GiMfr'i Trmli" (UniveniC)' oi Ciodniuiti BuUetim, Ser. 1, vol i, no. 
U); Paul Thieikopf, "Switl'i Gulliver und Mnoe fniuOdidM vor^Uiga" {jaoaognfii, Uigdeburg, 
. 1B99). I ednowledge indebtadneia la kU tbc fon^cdng, ud also to H. E. GRcne't "Tbe AUegoiy 
r u aajAa/td by SpeaKi, Bunrno, ud Swilt" (PiiUuaMimi of Un llaimi IdHfiufe AiuciatitH ff 
^Anuria, W; ISSB-9)i but I hive not been nUe lo utilize tbelr ooDdiuiau foi my pucpoee. 
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her own; but the reader must not be pennitted to linger so kn^ over 
the superficial aspects of angels and aochora that he becomes pnoc- 
cu|Med with winged females and marine hardware; he must, on the 
contrary, regard the quasi-human being with her attribute as a mere 
interpreter of something other than hei^lf . Generally, of course, she 
leads him upward: the vision which she provides is poignant, spiritual, 
and eimoblir^. In the long run, therefore, the symbol in this kind of 
allegory is often tinged with the nature of the thing symbolized; and, 

V when that nature is an exalted one, the symbol is carried up above its 
own natural level to a plane of spiritual meaning. The Grail, for 
example, becomes no mere specimen of goldsmith's work, but Heaven's 
consununate cup, owing little to earth's wheel. 

But when Bunyan's Hopeful chats by the wayside, he is less likdy 
to glorify our notion of hope, or be glorified by it, than to make it 
seem simple, vivid, and human, something which perhaps comes nearer 
to our hearts than do those vague "shining ones" whom Christian 
later encounters. Of course the staunch but somewhat homely <^timist 
is less purely an allegorical figure than the heavenly vi^tant; but he 
and others Uke him appear continually in allegories, where they he^ 
^ to condense and vitalize abstract ideas by presenting virtues and emo- 
tions in actual human operations, not in transcendental constancy. 
Such a figure may even vary from the nature he is supposed to repre- 
sent, as Christian varies from Christian ity ; but he does not, necessarily, 
forfeit his significance by such a variance; indeed, he may make the 
/leaning brighter. Through him the allegory is not lost, but is con- 
] ducted less on the two somewhat discrepant planes of this world and 
^ *] the world outside the senses, than on the single intelligible plane <i 
comrhon daily soil: virtue is still virtue, but it ia also a mortal charac- 
V teristic made one with mortal character. Hence, thou^ we need not 
fail to translate the allegory, we are not much affected by any dts- 
' crepancy in intrinsic value between the type-figure and the quality 
which be typifies. Hopeful, in a way, shares in the sincere bat 
unidealizing respect ^A^iich we feel for the optimism of our nei^lxff 
across the street.' 
The two varieties of allegory discussed above might be denomi- 

V nated, relatively to each other, visionary and realistic. They differ 

'The dlitiiicUrai bdwecD "tyiic" lod "(ymtxd" on Hhidi Uk pTecedinn puocnphi load ■ 
■inuhu to thai nhich 1 have bard (roin rroltssor W. A. Nabw. ud which ia «nliiiillnt in ■ mA 
Iv OIK oC Mr. Nobon'i puisb. W. R. MockenUFi Enf'itl' UtttiiHa frtm Urn FihH ^ Vim «/ 
Alit^ty.Bcmlaa 1914); Kepp. Ii-i.S-), 258. IMit Dr. MiJcaiat, I im grmtetul to Profiawr NA«B 
lor much giudaoce in the Audy of uUctEnry; fa 
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ladically from satiric allegoiy in purpose: vision is meant to exalt, ^ 
realism to portray, but satire endeavors to degrade and deride. As the 
purpose differs, so do the symbols differ in the impression they make 
upon our consdousness: the satiric .symbols do not lead up to the 
higher spiritual plane or greater intrinsic value of the things which 
they symbolize; they do not delineate or brighten or cheerfully human- 
ize those things; but they bring down to their own level things which.. 
/ are^^reater real or reputed value and dignity. Hence these sym- 
; bob, being instruments of Beprecia^n, must be so managed as to v 

seem themselves on a low level : if the seraph Hope is to help to satirize 
] ■ hope, she must be bedraggled and tawdry, her anchor must be old 
iron; if Hopeful is to make hopefulness despicable, he must be a mean 
creature. When Piers Plowman wants us to contemn drunkenness, 
he does not give us a figure of Dionysian beauty with Hedda Gabler's 
"vine-leaves in his hair," but a sodden tout staggering like "a glee- 
man's dog"; when Bunyan wants to show us the illusions of a false 
hc^, he gives us the figure of Atheist, whose laughter crackles ever 
the more vaiidy as he steps forward into perdition. Moreover, such 
figures should not only be managed so as to emphasize a casual mean- 
ness and ugliness, but selected, so far as possible, from whatever is inher- 
ently mean and ugly, if satiric allegory is to achieve thoroughly its 
essential duty of derogation. Hence it behooves the satirist to be 
careful in his choice; he may find, if he wishes to deride the idea of 
hope, that an anchor is not peculiarly an object of scorn; he may be 
troubled, if he wishes to deride intemperance and atheism, by the 
fact that all men, even the drunkard and the scoffer, are more or less 
1 in the image of God; whereas satire wants symbols which will do by 
1 their own weight half the business of dr^ging down. Often, therefore, 
the satirist abandons the classes of symbols from which I have been 
drawing examples, and turns to a class in which each member is, 
according to our habitual estimate, on a very much lower plane than '"' 
j the plane of those ideas or traits which they are to symbolize. For 
example: if humanity, as well as the traits of humanity, b to be dis- 
graced, there b a great value in presenting human nature through 
the debasing screen of the beast-fable, to surest as Henrysoun 
phrased it 

"How mony men in operadoun 
Ar lyke to beistis in condicioun," 
Very convenient is that device by which a satirist like Swift may 
suggest a frog to represent a politician; for what reader may not be 
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I led to infer that the conscience of a Whig, like the skin of the frog, 
' is changeable, slippery, and unclean?* 

The fot^oing discussion leads me to believe that between visionary 
allegory and satiric there exists one important different^ in practice: 
in the latter the ^irtist more often wishes to prejudice or preoccupy 
his reader's mind with the qualities of the symbol before the reader 
passes to the concept of the thing symbolized; whereas in visionary 
allegory the reader's imagination must quickly be shifted from symlxd 
to sjrmbcdized and in realistic allegory, as I have tried to show above, 
i the type and the thing typified are closely united in impression. So 
/ far as visionary all^ory is coacerBcd, the difference in practice , 
, p between it and the satiric dq>ends on the fact that in vidon there is no : 
I V suggestion of a moral eqtivalence between the anchor andliope;-tJGt 
^ J satire does suggest a moral equivalence of the frog and the Whig. 
V. I am not arguing that the visionary symbol lack^ intrinsic impres^ft- 
ness and beauty, but simply that such beauty is inadequate and non- 
deBnitive: the lord's Supper is the most impressive of cenemomss, 
but it is ritual as well as ceremony;the participant must know "so- 
lutions and gustation of God": like the Graal, the cup of the Pass- 
over is merely employed to lead the worshipper up from its own 
« level to the plane of divine suffering and redemptive love. In lower 
matters of vision, too, the sjmibol is inadequate: even a transcend- 
ental nature-worshipper is not satisfied to pore forever over the physi- 
cal grace of the primrose by the river's brim ; the rose, perfect attribute 
though it be of Venus in its color, curves, fragrance, frailty, and gen- 
eral voluptuous opulence, is not all that is needed to bring to a focus 
our conception of the strife-provoking Cytherean. But in satire the 
^mbol is really intended to be, in a sense which is not paradoxical, 
' inadequate and j-et definitive: in The Hind and The Panther the fabu- 
list wishes his readers to believe that the Anabaptist is more bestial 
than is truly the case; we are at liberty to focus our attention on the 
boar's snout and the boar's bristles by which Dryden presents the 
Anabaptist, and the complex moral character of the man is satirized 
through the simple physical appearance and action of the beast. 
Indeed, it is worth notmg that this policy of satire accords well with 
the very nature of symbolism; for surely the most common function . 
of any s3mibol is to present the complex through the simple, tbel 
infinite through the finite, or the abstract through the concrete; the I 
V difference in satire is that adroit use may be made of the iict that the y 

* Cf. The Ccnopoadan o( JoiiUbui Swift (cd. F. S. Ball), i, S8. 
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symbol, by its very nature, is generally on a lower plane of intrinsic\ 
universal value than the thing symbolized, and for piuposes oPsatire V 
we are invited to let our imaginations riot on that lower plane. The ' 
boar does not mount the Baptist pulpit, but the preacher wallows 
with the boar; the frog does not enter Parliament, but the politician 
croaks with parliamentary eloquence in the pond. 

If this be true, we may observe further that, from the point of 
view of technique, satire has a certain command of allegory which 
some high poetry may lack. It is natural for the imagination to halt, 
quite as often from inertia as from perplexity, in the contemplation of 
symbols before the interpretation of them: " consequently there is the 
danger of considering the illustration so closely as to forget the thing 
illustrated."* A primrose may give thoughts too deep for tears, but 
on the other hand many of us are very prone to think of it as a simple 
primrose; and visionary allegory too often affects us with the simple 
meaning rather than with the vision: did not Dante lament the blind- 
ness of his readers who saw only the literal significance in the Divine 
Comedy? The law which accounts for this mortifying lack of pene- 
tration has been explained psychologically as the law of mental pause — 
" r arr6t mental." 

"Leaymbole n'est qu' un signe; sa seule fonction eat de repr&enter 
quelqu' ^6nent psychique, une image, une idee, une emotion; mais 
SI telles sont sa nature et sa fonction consid€r€es en elles m&iies, le 
symbole finit souvent au contraire par remplacer entierement la 
chose qu' il devrait repr&enter; il absorbe la reality, et acquiert une 
importance exag^ree, 1' importance de la chose repr&ent^e."* 
Yet I hesitate to believe that such a substitution is often complete, or 
that it is desirable in satiric all^ory for the symbol to attaiji the ■ 
importance, much less the digpity, of the thing represented. The 
point b rather that the reader's mental pause is only a temporary halt, 
just long enough to let the symbol so preoccupy his consciousness 
that the true nature of the thing symbolized, when finally discernible, 
is very slow to regain any ascendancy over the imagination. We 
think of the frog and then almost immediately of the politician; but 
the politician forthwith is very froglike to our senses; and even thus 
he is most effectively satirized. 

Let us turn to Swift, and see how in theory and practice he illus- 
trates this doctrine of the satiric symbol. 
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II. Cloihes-Philosophy 

Assuming the character of an apologist for Grub Street, Swift, m 
the Tale of a Tub* complains that the productions of modem wit have 
not always been understood: 

"... the greatest maim given to that general reception, which the 
writings of our society have formerly received, (ne3tt to the transitory 
state of all sublunary things) has been a superficial vein among many 
readers of the present age, who will by no means be persuaded lo 
inspect b^ond the surface and the rind of things; whereas, wisdom b 
a fox, who, after long hunting, will at last cost you the pains to dig 
out. ... In consequence of these momentous truths, the Grubaean 
Sages have always diosen to convey their precepts and their arts, 
diut up within the vehicles of types and fables; wbidi having been 
perhaps more careful and curious in adorning, than was altt^ther 
necessary, it has fared with these vdiicles, after the usual fate of 
coaches over finely painted and gilt, that the transitory gazers have 
so dazzled their eyes, and filled their imaginations with die outward 
lustre, as neither to r^ard nor consider the person, or the parts, of the 
owner within. A misfortune we undergo wiOi somewhat less reluctan- 
cy, because it has been common to us with Pythagoras, Aesop, Socra- 
tes, and other of our predecessors." 

Although this passage may well be taken as an acknowledgment of 
the difficulties or limitations inherent in allegory, the last sentence 
denies that those limitations are ruinous. Moreover, Swift, still in 
the role of a Grub-Streeter, goes on to announce that the Tale of a Tub 
will observe the practice of its predecessors, among which he reckons 
the History of Reynard the Fox (in a version which he pretends was 
begun "some years ago by one of our most eminent members") and 
Dryden's The Hind and the Panther: he praises the wit and style of 
Grub Street — "in both which, as well as the more profound and 
mystical part, I have, throughout this treatise, closely followed the 
most applauded originab.'" 

He does follow them; but not closely. Different aS'lt b in style 
and wit from other satires, the Tale is no less different in the thorough- 
ness with which it prepares and pursues a definite scheme of allegory — 
a scheme largely novel in its essence, more novel in the skill with whkji 
it is elaborated to utilize that law of "/' arr^ mente/" which had check- 
mated the Grubaean Sages. Thb is not to deny that Swift may have 
borrowed hints for the separate elements which he ututed.' I think 

■inUodiKtion. IquBtefniathBTemidBScoM editioa (Londoo ISVTl.p. 541. 

'rhU-iim. S5, s«, uidsa. 

■Thf Kwa quatico ia dbooMd it locUi by GfltUukh (ep. dt., puim] wboH sBduigw, 
wUch I im ban quotini. ttan to me mucb Bunda tbu tboH of HabuBB. ta wheal Ik h n|ilfia|. 
3« alB CoUiiu. /«w>*<» Af«V. p. 47, t« the lUegcd tnOaan frun Shup; It ibould ba obKTri Uit 
SwU't KquiiDtua iriUi tbs mraat eouU onljr ten Ina bj oal Rport. u GuthkaUi ihon. Fic 
Sridm, » ffMH m4 OHria, M Sv., id<.>i91. 
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it possible that he was in some way influenced by the sermon of 
Archbishop Shatp which resembles the Tale in that both "illustrate 
the disputes between the Churches of Rome and En^nd by a com- 
parison with the disputes of heirs to an estate, and in both cases there 
is reference to a will." But 

"in Swift the heirs are three, in Sharp their number is not stated: 
in_ Swift they are sons, in Sharp they are descendants removed by 
'some generations': in Swift the main part of the allegory concerns 
the coats which the father gives his ^ns, in Sharp there is nothing 
correspondmg : and there is nothing in Swift corresponding to the 
argument of the 'insolent pretender' in Sharp. In fact there is 
nothing m common but the ancestor, the descendants, and the will." 
If Swift got anything from Sharp, clearly he did not get the clothes- 
philosophy and the satiric application: he merely took the plot of a 
non-satiric exempiutn. And if he owes anything to the "story of the 
three rings," to Fontenelle, or to Optatus, the debt is much the same 
in nature and less in quantity. To Selden's "Table-Talk" he may 
have owed a more precious suggestion; but let comparison of the pas- 
s^es which have been adduced as parallel show how greatly they 
differ: 

"Religion is like the fashion, one Man wears his Doublet slash'd, 
another lac'd, another plain; but every Man has a Doublet: So every 
Man has his Religion. We differ about Trimming. 
So writes Selden; compare Swift: \ 

"The worshippers of this deity (the tailor) had also a system of their 
belief, which seemed to turn upon the following fundamentals. They 
held the universe to be a large suit of clothes, which invests every- 
thing; that the earth is invested by the air; the air is invested by the 
.stars; and the stars are invested by the primum mobile. Look on this 
globe of earth, you will find it to be a very complete and fashionable 
dress.' . . . Wiat is man himself but a microcoat, or rather a com- 
plete suit of clothes with all its trimmings? as to his body, there can be 
no dispiUe: hut examine even the acquirements of his mind . . . 
is not reugion a cloak; honesty a pair of shoes worn out in the dirt; 
self-love a surtout; vanity a diirt; and conscience a pair of breeches 
. . . ? These postulata being admitted, it will follow in due course 
of reasoning, that those beings which the world calls improperly suits 
of clothes,' are in reahty the most refined species of animals; or to 
proceed higher, that they are rational creatures, or men. ... If 
one of them be trimmed up with a gold chain, and a red gown, and a 
white rod, and a great horse, it is called a Lord-Mayor; if certain 
ermmes and furs be placed in a certain portion, we style them a 
Judge; and so an apt conjunction of lawn and black satin we entitle 
a Bishop. . . . 
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... By all which it is manifest, that the outward dress must needs 
be the soul."' 

Here is. a sort of philosophy for which "fundamentals," "postulaia," 
and universal applicability are claimed; if Selden had any such seed in 
his garden, he certainly never watered and tended it into any such 
efflorescence. Aside from the irony of the passage, which I. shall dis- 

Icuss later, my point is that the clothes-philosophy, with its grave 
insistence on physical and concrete externals, furnishes a unique and 
remarkable hypothesis by which satiric symbolism can be made to 
seem valid. Furthermore, Swift later strengthens the basis of the 
allegory by equally pertinent generalizations: 

"The two senses, to which all objects first address themselves, are the 
sight and the touch; these never examine farther than the colour, 
the shape, the size and whatever other qualities dweU, or are drawn 
by art upon the outward of bodies; and then comes reason officiously 
with tools for cutting, and opening, and mangling, and piercing, 
offering to demonstrate, that they are not of the same consistence 
quite dirough. Now I take all this to be the last degree of perverting 
nature; one of whose eternal laws it is, to put her best furniture for- 
ward. . . . Last week I saw a woman flayed, and you will hardly 
believe how much it altered her person for the worse. Yesterday I 
■ ordered the carcass of a beau to be stripped in my presence, when we 
were all amazed to find so many unexpected faults under one suit erf 
clothes. . . . And he, whose fortunes and dispositions have placed 
him in a convenient station to . . . content his ideas with the films 
and images that Sy oQ upon his senses from the superficies of things; 
such a man, truly wise, creams off nature, leaving the sour and the 
dregs of philosophy and reason to lap up. This is the sublime and 
refined point of felicity, called the possession of being well deceived; 
the serene peaceful state, of being a fool among knaves.'" 
This passage has been quoted and praised by innumerable critics; its 
originality, its depth of irony and of pessimism, have often been 
vindicated; but is it not also of great and original value as an explana- 
tion of satuic allegory? 
j The irony, of course, is evident; it is an mtellectual current running 
I counter to the imaginative sweep of the allegory. Swift, as Leslie 
\ Stephen says, is "playing with paradoxes, Cluid expects his more 
sympathetic readers to reverse by thought what he telb them through 
fancy. There is bitterness in the definition of happiness as "a per- 
petual definition of bemg well deceived," and bitterness in the com- 
ment — 
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How fading and insipid do all objects accost us, that are not conveyed 
in tlie vehicle of delusion! How shrunk is everything, as it appears 
in the glass of nature!' — 

But if Swift eventuaUy preaches the doctrine that your genuine seeker 

after truth must continue, despite the disiilusionment, to penetrate 

and strip away the "superficies of things," he holds our imagination 

first with the half-humorous postulate that the consummate qualities 

I of the universe may be found in clothing and films generally; On the 

/ strength of which postulate he persuadts us, as the allegory is devel- 

I oped, that the tarnished lace on a coat is a fit expression for certain 

I vagaries of religious dogma. If his irony is inconsistent with his 

allegory, it is because our own intellectual faculty is frequently inqon- 

sistent with our unagination. 

The dominance and the thoroughness of the symbolic scheme may 
appear when it is contrasted with the practice of other satirists, from 
whom, though he did -not borrow hints of structure, he certainly 
learned something about the technique of satire and allegory. 
With Erasmus and with Rabelais, for example, he shares the conuuon 

[satiric habit of letting the symbols pass muster as the more or less 
complete equivalents of the Uiings symbolized; but I cannot find that 
either Erasmus or Rabelais worked the game by a definite programme 
or on the strength of any such initial philosophy as that of clothes. 
Both, and especially Rabelais, are mOre often simply boisterous; 
and both show a certain almost nervous anxiety — strange in Rabe- 
lais! — not to trust too far the reader's docility in accepting the falla- 
cious equivalence. They are very decided, furthermore, in clearing 
their writings from the charge of being what they seem: they weaken 
by direct statement where Swift weakens, if at all, by ironical and 
indifferent implication: they want it to be known that the net import 
of their work is serious and edifying. The cur6 of Meudon assures 
his illustrious clients that his book is like the Sileni of Plato's Sym- 
posium, ugly without but full of value within; the Praise of Folly, 
in nearly identical phraseology, warns us against being contented 
with the masque and neglecting the realities of life.'^ There are 
instances in which the reader of Gargantua's "mocgueries, folaieries, 
d mejtkries joyeuses" is deliberately invited, like the reader of the far 
different fancies in the Divina Commedia, at least to see through into 
the allegorical and true meaning if not to accept it as dominant and 
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essential; and for the moment, as the assumed impassivity of satire 
is broken, the symbols retreat from the for^round of our consdous- 
ness into the edges leaving the things symbolized to stretch and 
spread into their usual dimension and repute. And the philosophy of 
clothes, which in the Tale of a Tub is united with an ostensible theory 
of gross materialian, has no potency in Rabelais or Erasmus to covet 
the objects of satire with its d^torting screen. 

And in Carlyle's Sartor Resarlus the clothes-philosophy, though it 
was certainly inspired by Swift, is neither gross nor distorting, and not 
always satiric. For although it is advanced and elaborated with the 
mock-solemn meticulousness of style which seems so closely similar 
to Swift's method, it is used in two quite distinct ways, both alto- 
gether unlike the Swiftian hypothesis: Carlyle sometimes implies that 
'^ clothes and other symbols are not degrading but interpretative — 
''the garment of God thou seest him by"; and at other times that, 
'whether degrading or not, they are temporary and inessential — man 
"is by nature a Naked Animal, and only in certain circumstances, by 
purpose and device, masks himself in Clothes."" Both in the value 
he assigns to the symbol and the value he denies it, Carlyle is vision- 
ary. He telts us indeed that 

"in this one pregnant subject of CLOTHES, rightly understood, is 
included all that men have thought, dreamed, done and been: the 
whole External Universe and what it holds is but Clothing; and the 
essence of all Science Ues in the PHILOSOPHY OF CLOTHES." 
But the grounds for tliis pronouncement of Herr Teufelsdrockh lie in 
Carlyle's power, which to Swift was foolishness, of recognizing the 
extrinsic worth of a symbol; indeed. Sartor has a notable passage with 
the lines which touch on patriotism: 

"Have I not myself known five-hundred living soldiers sabred into 
crows' meat for a piece of glazed cotton, which they called thdr 
Flag; which, had you sold it at any market-cross, would not have 
brought above three groschen?" 

Carlyle is not here deriding either the symbol or the virtue of patriot- 
ism, but pointing out that the former is of importance only as it stands 
for the tatter. Therefore 

"as Time adds much to the sacredness of Symbols, so likewise in his 
progress he at length defaces, or even desecrates th^n; and Symbols, 
like all terrestrial Garments, wax old." 

" I quote Sarlir fiom Uw Atbauoim Pioa editioo. ejUud by Aichibdd IfuUcchui (BoaUn. 
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"Whatsoever sensibly exists, whatsoever represents Spirit to Spirit, 
is properly a Clothing, a suit of Raiment, put on for a season, and to 
be laid off." ' l 

So, in spite of passages Uke that about the dandies which a^g more in 
the Swiftian vein, the fundamental assumptions of Sarlor are utterly 
unlike those of the Tale of a Tub : the didactic Carlyle would persuade 
us, seriously enough, that the outside of things is often a valuable clue 

^o their inside but never a substitute for it;. the satiric Swift assumes, 

^for aUegoiy, that the outside is enou^, and implies, by irony, that the 

y inside is the only thing worth con^dering. 

— If I have correctly interpreted the outline of the Tale, the filling in 
need not be analyzed minutely: the narrative is doubtless familiar 
enough to most of my readers. The whole history of the dissensions 
in the Christian Church becomes the history of a family squabble, in 
which three brothers wrangle over the interpretation of their father's 
wUl or fall into the errors of conduct appropriate to a town rake; 
the creed of primitive Christianity is represented by three coats, aU 
at first alike, but changed by errors of doctrine which adorn and 
deface the cloth with shoulder-knots, gold lace, or ill-advised remodel- 
ling; the learning and wisdom of the Popes and world-wide awe which 
the Papacy has inspired are levelled with the wisdom and repute of 
Brother Peter, who was known as " the best scholar m all that, or the 
next street to it"; the fervors of Calvinistic exhortation are levelled 
with Brother Jack's invention of "a soporiferous medicine to be con- 
veyed in at the ears, ... a compound of sulphur and balm of Gilead, 
with a little pilgrim's salve"; holy water is compared to a pickUng- 
fluid, the merits of which are extolled in language tike that on the 
labels of patent-medicine bottles; the kings o( temporal power and 
dominion are represented as "naughty boys"; and to preserve pro- 
portion, the very Deity must become for the nonce a temporal and 
earthly king. Many of the symbols used in the details of the narra- 
tive had never before been applied to such purposes; in order to make 
sure that the objects of his satire are presented through matters which 
are inherently small and shabby, Swift invents new emblems; but if ' 
there is a ready-made emblem convenient it b stripped of its mystical 
glory and reduced, by literalness of treatment, to a bakl and foolish 
aspect — thus the cross is described as an "old sign-post,' belonging to 
Peter's father, "with naib and timber enough in it to build ^xteen 
large men-of-war"; and in the same spirit he glances at the science ol 
numbers or at the Rosicrudans." 
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t Of course the all^;oTy is not without blemishes and artistic short- 
I coinings; indeed, two fruitful sources of such blemishes are provided 
by the initial scheme: it is a hard scheme to maintain through all 
! details, it is also a hard scheme to limit in appUcation when applies- 
' tion is not wanted. In the first place Swift's invention sometimes 
flagged or became confused, and he might be taken to task for mincff 
: blunders and licenses: iDCongnious symbols are used for Purgatory, 
-^ which is at one time a tract of land and at another time the flame- 
..colored lining of Peter's coat; and by the use of a punning symbol 
for the Pope's Bulls cattle are endowed with an unlikely taste for mon- 
ey.** But the difficulty of maintiuning plausible correspondences 
between the real meaning and the literal one is not confined to Swift, 
nor to that ^>ecies of allegory which is satiric; his failures in this 
respect can be paralleled in the work of the visionary and the realist. 
^ A more serious fault lies in the over-completeness, rather than the 
■^ need for inventiveness, of the satiric foundation with whldi he began 
the Tale. The clothes-philosophy and the allegory built on it deny 
the value of vision; what then becomes, not only of those things iriiich 
the satirist attacks, but of those eiialted doctrines which the Christian 
moralist should vindicate and reveal in brighter hues? They too are 
obscured; and Swift, quite against his will, loses the character of a 
Christian moralist: his ethical or doctrinal teaching is submerged 
in the general satiric deluge, or swims with difficulty. He protests 
vainly that he was not attacking the Church of England, and doubt- 
less he did not mean to attack it; but in the Tale the virtuous or neu- 
tral elements of all religious institutions are made derisory by the 
unworthiness of the shapes through which they are represented to us; 
Brother Martin is handled by Swift so as to seem less knave or fool 
than Brother Peter or Brother Jack, but Martin is unavoidably a 
reductio ad absurdum of the Reformed doctrine and polity throu^ 
being part of a scheme that tended to make all religions seem petty; 
the cross and the Deity are not objects of Swift's attack, but they 
have to be put in the category of the despicable. Hence the unpc^nt- 
larity of the Tale among the devout of Swift's generation and later 
is not altogether unjust ; even to readers not specially devout may come 
the feeling that the satire is unreasonably narrowed, and lacks the 
more warm-blooded tolerance of Rabelais and Erasmus and even of 
Carlyle, Where there b no vision the people perish, and sometimes 
the critic yawns. 
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I have spoken chiefly of the narrative portions of the Tale, for they 
are the organic development of the all^;ory; but something of the 
initial hypothesis supports the digressions which hold up to scorn 
the abuses of learning: as Mr. Paul E. More says, these too "shrivel" 
what they attack. And if we leave the Tale of a Tub and turn to the 
Bailie of the Books, we find again the usual shrivelling policy of satiric 
symbolism, though not carried out, I think, with the bitterness and 
completeness of philosophic foundation that underlie the Tale: not 
only the Modems, but the Ancients too, are made rather absurd 
through the mock-epic combat. But I postpone full discussion of the 
Batile to a subsequent paper in which I hope to deal with it from 
another point of view, for it is more remarkable as burlesque than as 
allegory; let me turn now to the most significant and influential of all 
Swift's symbolism — that which he develops in Gulliver's Travels. 

in. Big Ain> Little 

Although it may be true that " Gulliver's Travels is one of the very 
few books some knowledge of which may be fairly assumed in any one 
who reads anything,'"* yet there are probably not many readers who 
would agree o0hand in aa analysis of the allegorical scheme. Aside 
from those who read it merely for the story, those who are pjerfectly 
competent and willing to enjoy the satire have sometimes felt uncertain 
of the means by which the satire is conveyed and of the direction which 
it takes. Some, for example, have been tempted to regard the first 
two voyages(those to Lilliput and Brobdingnag, especially the former) 
as possessing a large autobiographical element, and there are certain 
incidents, such as that in which Gulliver extinguished the fire in the 
Queen's palace, which certainly lend color to this interpretation: 
the wrath of the Lilliputian queen resembles the displeasure which 
Queen Anne felt with Swift for having published the Tale of a Tub; 
there is a topographical resemblance between Lilliput and Ireland; 
and various other touches which justify the opinion that sometimes 
at least the author is tracing a resemblance between his own life and 
the life of Gulliver among the pigmies, with the implied moral — "what 
does it profit thee, to bepossessed of genius, to perform thy duties — 
the little people will not permit thee to use thy strength, even thy 
freedom seems to than dangerous, and Jonathan Swift is exiled to a 
deanery in Dublin." "... The author of Gulliver deliberately takes 
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himself as the standard by whkh the littleness of otbeis may be 
exposed. Moreover, even \riien the allegory is not autobiogn^ihi- 

' cal, it may still be biographical, and doubtless is in those passa^ 
which seem to glance at the career of the Tory leaders with n^Kaa 
Swift felt sympathy: Gulliver is used as a rqHesentative of Bofing- 
broke: the inventory of Gulliver's belongings, made by the Lilli- 
putian king; the capture of the hostile Blriuscudian fleet by Gulliver's 
prowess; the ingratitude of the government and the subsequent fli^t 
of Gulliver to Blef uscu ; these and many other incidents can be smooth- 
ly interpreted as incidents in the political vicissitudes of Bolingbroke, 

-' if we take LilUput as England and Blefuscu as Francs; and the slitter 
passages about the Minister Flimnap's cutting "a caper on the straight 
rc^ at least an inch higher than any other lord in the whole empire,"" 
or jumping over a stick for a bit of ribbon, are presumably aJluacms 
to Walpole's seeking office and the Order of the Bath. But if Swift 
wanted to drive home his point in this part of the satire, it is unlikely 
that he would have permitted the inconvenient and misleading doub- 
ling of GuUiver's roles: Gulhver would have been either Swift ot 
Swift's friend, not sometimes one and sometimes the other; and as a 

/ matter of fact few critics and readers have supposed that this personal 
satire is of great moment, especially since it grows very much less 
perceptible as the book advances, and is at no time wholly certain ot 

^.subtle in its reference. The truth, of course, or at least the common 
agreement, is that personal satire and personal vindication were not 
the main intention of GuUiver's Travels: even in the first book the fool- 
ery about Bigendians and Littleendians, High-heels and Low-heels, 
colored ribbons and jumping-contests, is an outgrowth from the 
main allegory, which consists, quite simply, in the trick of p 
a kingdom in miniature, with the implication that England n 
that kingdom. The original postulate of the allegory is a symb<^c 
■^ circumstance or condition — the condition of size: symbolic actitm 
may be added, but it is less essential, and apparently Swift as he 
worked on realized the peculiar value of the circumstance more and 
more clearly as a vehicle for universal satire, and trusted it to perform 
that task. It did perform it, but by what- means we must now 

■ inquire more closely; for the crux of the interpretation of GuOiaer 
■ ' lies in our understanding of the psychological effectiveness of physical 
^ze as an index to moral or intellectual importance. 

"CnWWi Tnmb. (d. TCBple Scott uid G.R. Dcaak, pp. M S. 
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This last phiase is a heavy one for a light prejudice: what reader 
does not feel, as he turns the pages of GviUver, that the Lilliputians 
are amusing simply and mainly because they are small? and that the 
Brobdingnagians are imposing because big? The prejudice which 
makes physical pettiness a sign of moral pettiness is so old and invet- 
erate, however often confuted, that Swift can trust it safely enough. 
His scheme requires no such elaborate justification as he gave to the 
dothes-philosophy in the Tale, and critics have better understood, I 
tlunk, its scope and validity. Thus Sir Leslie Stephen: 
" He strikes the key-note of contempt by his imagery of dwarfs and 
giants. We despise the petty quarrels of beings six inches high; 
and therefore we are prepared to despise the wars carried on by a 
Marlborough or a Eugene, We transfer the contempt based upon 
mere size to tJie motives, which are the same in big men and httle." 
The argument, if argument there be, is a fallacy; but it is equally 
efficacious for the feelings."'* 
' So far as Brobdingnag is concerned, Stephen also recognizes that 
Swift wishes to show moral dignity as before he has shown pettmess, 
and therefore exhibits human passions in a race seventy feet tall and 
imposing in proportion. I claim no special novelty for the remark 
that in Gulliver Swift is operating his allegory by an initial assump- , 
tion, or fhat, as he applies the assumption, he drives home his satire 
by the moderate and consistent implication that smalhiess is petti- 
ness, largeness is dignity. 

It has also been noted that he makes use of the contrary prejudice 
and implication," but I think his critics have not fully realized the 
effect of the contrariety. In reading LiUiput, we reahze that the 
BTTii^llnpRn of the pigmies is only relative to the largeness of Captain 
GuUiver, and, of course, we realize, but somewhat dimly, that if they 
are petty it is because he has some dignity. As a matter of fact, we 
also realize, rather often, that his dignity is questionable, and is not 
the only quaUty implied by his relative physical largeness. In other 
words, the captain often appears clumsy and gross; and, by com- 
parison, the midgets appear dainty: he accommodates himself to an 
absurd life with sli^tly ridiculous meekn ess; they are admirable for 
the resourcefulness with which they provide food, clothing, and 
lodging for their huge guest; and their system of education, as Swift 
lovingly describes it, is not a rephca of the English system made 

"Op. lit., p. 175. 

' Sleiidiai gtns dam exprtvioD to the bdicf tint Svift a nuln^ tiyinf to "fbow the fitUMden 
1.1 mm't p— iod»." He dm not lay much Mnu on the cootmliction of Swift'* poctlce. 
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laughable by reduction in scale, but a pattern of pedagogy." In 
brief, Lilliput is sometimes a model kingdom in more senses than one: 

'f^ the physical smallness of the inhabitants is meant to prediqx»e our 
minds in their favor as well as in their disfavor: that is, their small- 
ness is a symbol of excellence as well as of pettiness. A^mjjj^cpn- 
tradiction of svmboli^ has been noticed in the account of Gullivo- 
among the Brobdingnagians: here Gulliver appears as the one midget 

> among many large people, and usually he plays the fool or is in some 
way derisory on account of his tininess; but the Biobdmgnagian 

\ ffants are also sometimes disgusting on account of their hugeness; 
the maids of honor and the peasantry are coarse in proportiMi to then- 
seventy feet. Here is a fine but somewhat bewildering way of playing 

' upon our ima^nations and prejudices; what does Swift mean by letting 
his alle^ry contradict itself? Does he mean that 

little = good Uttle=bad 

big=good big = bad? 

Apparently some readers have been troubled by a loose screw in this 
peculiar arithmetic; possibly they lack a taste to which I plead giulty, 
for the imaginative potency of an Irish bull. But we must soberly 
admit with Stephen that 

"if we insbt upon taking the question as one of strict logic, the only 
conclusion which could be drawn from Gulliver's Travek is the very 
safe one that the interest of the human drama does not depend upon 
the size of the actors"; 

that is, the Hibernian equations neutralize and cancel one another. 
On the other hand, the allegorical validity of the device is certamly 
real, as Sir Leslie goes on to assert, for Swift " 'proves' nothing, 
mathematically or otherwise." So long as we are prone to think 
littleness insignificant or dainty, bigness gross or munificent, the 
scheme will work, — ^provided, of course, that the transition from one 
idea to its logical contradiction b not made too abruptly. More- 
over, Swift is at least consbtent in keeping generally u]^>enitost the 
idea that littleness is the trivial thing, and bigness the in^mrtant 

Still, there is a sense in which the lesson of GvUiver is that the 
interest of the human diama does not depend upon the size of the 
actors: the book has somewhat the duality of meardt^ vi4uch I indi- 
cated in the Tale: the irony of appearances runs counter to the alle- 
gory, which as^ts the irony by a greater ambiguity or contradictioD 
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than is inherent in the clothes-philosophy. To some critics, therefore, 
the ironical interpretation has qmte reasonably app>ealed. HazUtt 
betrays his feeling by referring to the condition of physical dimension, 
•vMch would impress most people as concrete, as the "abstract predica- 
ment of size," and thinks that Swift's purpose was to "strip empty 
pride and grandeur of the imposing air which eirtemal circumstances 
throw around them."" Another commentator" declares that the 
moral is, whether "man is three inches or three miles high, he remains 
man, that is, a presumptuous zero," Such an idea is certainly 
Swiftian, and is sometimes conveyed, I daresay, by the allegory of 
big and little, which are neither good nor bad when thinking makes 
them seem both. 

In another sense, moreover, the symbolism of Brobdingnag and 
Lilliput, as it is more pliant than that of the Tate, is also more catholic; 
and the satire, less narrow in consequence, is likewise more humane and 
(rften more agreeable. The prejudice in favor of clothes and films is 
less firmly fixed in our minds than the prejudice regarding the moral 
value of size; but the latter prejudice admits of more easy interpreta-i 
tion and sometimes of suspension or contradiction. Hence the artis- 
tic difference, often enough observed, between the Tale and Gulliver: 
the Tale is in some ways the clearer and keener satire, Gulliver is much 
the more interesting story. Yet in the long run I question whether\^ 
even the satiric import of Gulliver suffers so greatly from ambiguity . 
or the dominance of narrative interest: satire is a precarious genre 
and must make sacrifices to retain its influence. Much of the popu- 
larity of Gulliver is due to its resemblance to a yam of strange adven- 
tures; in consequence of that popularity it has carried its satiric mes- 
sage to many a reader who knows nothing about the other work of 
Swift, and carries it because the face-value of the story remains fori 
the most part uninjured while the satire is inculcated. Among the I 
pigmies and giants we are persuaded to judge human character by 
physical appearance rather than by action; the physical appearance 
is a charming postulate, and the action, not too closely confined to 
definite symbolic meaning, wanders into pleasant by-paths of mere 
fancy. 

The advantage of this concession to narrative, and the disadvan- . 
tage of an unnatural symbolic assumption, are illustrated in the last 

"lidini im On Bmliili Cimic PaHi (CoUacted Wotki. loadoB. 1902.06), p. 110; quMed br 
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voyage of Gidiiver, wherein he visits the land of rational horses and 
C irrational men. His third voyage, to Laputa, may be passed over with- 
/ out discussion in this essay, for It lacks consistent and well-developed 
^ ■ ■■ symbolism. 

IV. Man and Beast 

The Roman de Renart contains a delightful passage in which the fox 
is tried before the great court of Noble the lion for high crimes and mis- 
demeanors unworthy of a true knight In connection with the pro- 
ceedings one of Renard's victims, a chicken foully slain, binterred with 
the ceremonies of ecclesiastical burial, while the ass furnishes the 
knell. The derision of medieval jurisprudence and religious ritual is 
very gentle : but it b satiric and allegorical : the forms and ceremonies 
are presented to us through the some^iat debasing medium of a 
comedy in which beasts take the place of human beings. The device 
is common enough, and varies from the even gentler innuendoes of 
The Nun's Priest's Tale to the harsh inferences of Tke Hind and the 
Panther: in most instances where the device appears we are expected 
to conceive of the beasts as living below the ordinary level of humanity, 
but dragging down humanity to that level. Furthermore, that this 
process of degradation is psychologicaUy natural may be confirmed if 
we examine those instances in which animals are used rather as vision- 
ary symbols than as satiric: Chaucer's Tercel Eagle is not easily made 
magnificent; Dryden's Hind is by no means a wholly allurit^ repre- 
sentation of the Catholic church, despite the alleged beauties of her 
appearance and character. Although it is certatoly true that such 
creatures can be used with success as symbols that lead toward vision 
and glory, yet it is also true, I think, that representation of the beast's 
physical nature is more normally used to debase than to elevate the 
humanity which is symbolized. 

Why then does Swift, in the fourth book of Gulliver's Travels, 
reverse that normal inference? Why is it that in Houyhnhnmland 
the creatures called Yahoos have the physical characteristics of men, 
but are much less to be admired than the Houyhnlmms, who have the 
physical characteristics of horses? Various explanations have been 
offered; the simplest is to deny or seek to mitigate the apparent 
physical resemblance between Yahoo and man. Thus an s^logist 
for Swift's misanthropy may write dissertations 
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"to prove that by altering the physical characteristics of this race 
their likeness to humanity has been mutilated, and that therefore 
they are not meant by Swift to be a satire on his own species."** 
The answer to this is that, although some changes are made, they are 
all in keeping with the essential physical constitution of man, and 
merely emphasize his natural depravities or bring out a physical 
odiousness which is latent in his body: if the Yahoos are not men, 
what on earth are they? and why does Swift insbt unremittingly on 
their correspondence to humanity? These questions lead at once to 
a second interpretation, which may be rather too vehemently expressed 
by Churton Collins, but is certainly acceptable to most readers: 
" Nothing can be plainer than that these odious and repulsive creatures 
j were designed to be types, not of man, as man when brutalized and ^ 
j degenerate may become, but of man as man is naturally consti- 
I tuted."" 

A third interpretation seeks a compromise, inclining perh^^ toward 
the first opinion, by laying stress on the fact that throughout Gulliver's 
ffiTir vn^TniPi Rmnfti tfndg to frrtit his allegorical figures less and less 
ny rfaljgtii- ty pes of human bein^, m ore a nd more as abstractions: 
\ therefore in Houyhnhnmland we have a sort of war lietween virtues _ - 
and vices, like the conBict in the morality play, with the Houyhnhnms ■ ' ' 
symbolizing the~ abstract perfection of humanity and the Yahoos 
' symbolizing the abstracted baseness. There is much truth in this 
view: the full truth may lie somewhere between it and that enter- 
I tained by Collins. At any rate, one thing is fairly evident: Swift 
does reverse the usual assumption of beast-satire by making the 
' horses admirable, and he does so to support the thesis that the boasted . 
, < phydcal perfection of man offers no guarantee of moral and rational 
perfection. He supports that thesis further by denying even the 
reality of the physical supremacy of man, which to him b no Shekinah'; 
he carries out his usual policy of letting the odious and contemptible 
material features of his symbol stand as a representation of internal ' 
moral decadence; but he is nevertheless working at variance with the 
psychological prejudices which he had so deftly observed in the clothes- 
philosophy and the allegory of size, for we are not ea^y persuaded 
that men ai« intrin^cally below beasts in the scale of physical cteation. 
Tliere can be no doubt that in this reversal of policy he was acting 
somewhat under the influence of de Bergerac. The ^>edes of beast- 
allegory which is also a beast-Utc^ia is not a common one, and. 
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although foreshadowed somewhat in the beast-literature, reaches a 
more defioite form in de Bergerac's visit to the land of the smi and of 
the birds. The exact extent of de Bergerac's influence has been much 
discussed,** and it is not necessary to my argument to broach the whole 
1 question here: the point b simply that fn the Frenchman's satire men 
' are made ridiculous by letting them appear to physical disadvaiitage 
I in a more or less ideal commonwealth of other creatures — creatures 
which, according to our habitual estimate, are of less physical prowess 
than men. And, were it not for the fact that our conception of 
Swift's peculiar pessmism would be incomplete without the fourth 
book of GuIiiTtr, which de Bergerac helped him to project, we might 
be tempted to rtgret the suggestion. Skilfully and powerfully as 
Swift supports his postulate that horses are physical paragons and' 
I men clumsy brutes, the postulate is in its nature less supportable than 
I those underlying the Tale of a Tub and tht; first two books of Gttlliver's . 
! rrane/s.in thatfactliesthesecretof itsunsuccessinallegory. 4^**^''" 
The ironic counter-current which is present in his other allegories 
. is also present here; perhaps it is unfortunate that it does not Sow 
more freely. The evident grotesqueness of the Houyhnhnms, which 
made them seem vety repellent paragons to critics like Sir Walter 
Scott** and Coleridge, might have been subtly used to imply that 
-quinc and human perfection are alike vanity. Something of the 
kind is implied : vc gather a dim notion that in his republic of quad- 
rupeds the constitution is flawless and the executive department 
grotesque because he wanted to imply that reason has no home on 
earth: but this implication is not often discernible in the midst of his 
exaltation of the brute-nature, — an exaltation which seems meant for 
the constant degradation, by contrast, of man-nature. 

V. Conclusions 

I may now try to sum up the results of the analysis I have attempted. 
As a satirist. Swift demonstrated, I believe, that the satiric allegory 
adheres most closely to its essential function ^en it operates by sosae 
popular prejudice and beguiles the reader's fancy with symbols whidi 
do not represent but speciously misrepresent the objects for vbich i 
they stand. It is a fallacy that religion or creed is a tawdry coat; | 

*Sh opecuUy the ankla by HOodcIki uid BoAomky in Aittlia i ud n. 
" Cf. bii Utmalr d Swill (Loodan, repablUied ISS3.87), p. 33t f. Coloidcc'i voy iolcRsti* 
EonnnmU on G<SJHr liKvc beta printed by Ur. G. A. Aitken 'm tte AUuiuimm, ICW, I J24 (A^. 15, 
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that politicians are [^ysical pigmies; that the typical Englishman or 
European is an overgrown Brobdingn^ian booby, or a toy in the 
hands of a giant; but these fallacious persuasions with which we are 
subtly indoctrinated are strangely potent and consistent, and they 
owe their effectiveness to the "law of mental halting" by which we 
accept their validity. No other satirist, I think, so fully developes 
so neat a system for eshibiting the pomposities of life through its 
meannesses — a system by which the symbols, varied as they may be, 
are kept remorselessly before us until the things symbolized are 
stained and d^raded. No doubt this rigorous policy of detrac- 
tion has its artistic shortcomings: aside from the ffaws in the 
assumption of equine perfection in Houyhnhnml and, there are other 
cases when the assumption is too faultily faultless or too imaginatively 
narrow: £2rift,^^eveiyone knows, ha? offended ^by his exhibition of 
the great through the small, tlie worthy through the unworthy, the \. \ 
universal and etern al through the loca l and transie nt. But although ^* \ ' , - 
bis allegory may thus lack spme of the human freedom in the looser . " - ' 
schemes of men like Langlandor Rabelais, he surpasses them in that 
he avails himself of the Umitations native to allegory and makes them 
serve his satiric purpose. It is natural that the reader should think 
of the sign rather than the thing signified, of the tawdry coat rather 
than the exalted religion. So, by Swift's method, are the dogmas made 
to seem as cheap as the coat. And if sometimes (as in this instance) ) / 
Swift's_E!an carried hini_hevond himself in the dishonoring of what is , , 
worthy of honor, let us remember how often and how well he used 
it for the shaming of what is worthy of shame. 

H. M. Dabgan. 
The UniversHy of North Carolina. 
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NOTES FROM THE ENGLISH SEMINAR 
I. Doayton's "Eighth Nyuphal" 

In the following note I shall show how Drayton in the Eighth 
Nymphal of The Muses' Elimum has combined with the pastoral 
world another world of which he is a chief spokesman — the worid of 
fairy. In this pastoral nympbal, which is built somewhat on the 
model of The Shepherd's Calender, batwYiicbej!iubit&A"iieeiaiidmoTt 
spontaneous vdn"* than is found in the orthodox pastoral, Drayton 
introduces a fairy in conjunction with certain characteis of a pastoral 
type. He represents a marriage between Tita, who dwells in Elizium, 
the home of the nymphs; and a fairy, who belongs to the kingdom of 
Queen Mab. In order to rationalize tlus strange wedding eng^e- 
ment Drayton reduces the size of the nymph, Tita, until "she b of the 
fairy kind." She is to marry a "dwarfish fiury elf," of the "noblest 
of the fairy." The prq)aration of her wedding clothes, of the prothala- 
mton, of the marriage supper, and of the music for the fairy wedding 
is made by Mertilla, Claia, and Cloris, the three nymphs who are 
the speakers in the pastoral dialogue. 

The introduction of a fairy elf into the pastoral realm, where he 
woes the fairy n3anph, serves, therefore, to coordinate the pastoral 
and fairy worlds. The question of the originality of Drayton in thus 
makii^ this combination of the fairy and pastoral elements, and of the 
precedents he may have had in mind in making such a union has not, 
so far a| I know, been discussed. That he associated fairies with 
pastoral poetry is not strange, however, for there is a sort of kinship 
existing between fairies on the one hand and shepherds, nymphs, and 
woodland characters on the other. The forest that provides a haunt 
for the fauns and satyrs is also the legitimate home of the rural fairy. 
The coupling of forest elves with nymphs is not a tour deforce, but the 
natural association of two classes of beings whose tr^ts are similar. 

I shall now discuss some steps in the evolution of the fairy-pastoral 
type of poem and show how the pure pastoral of Theocritus and Viigil 
has been so modified as to give us a poem like the Eighth Nymphal. 
The first advance in the direction of the fairy-pastoral combinatioD 
was made when the element of witchcraft was added to the Theocritean 
and the Virgilian pastoral. The plot in both the second idyl of Theo- 
critus and the eighth eclogue of Virgil is based on the fact that a 
girl who has lost her lover invokes the aid of magic in an effort to 

' Onj; Paslttal Pctlry ami Pailml Drama, LaDdoo, 1M6, p. tOt. 
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regain her lost lord. For example, in the second idyl of Theocritus, 
The Sorceress, the girl speaks thus: 

"Where are the bay-leaves, Thestylis, and the charms 

Fetch alt; with fieiy wool the caldron crown; 

Let glamour win me back my false lord's heart. 

All hail, dread Hecat^: companion me 

Unto the end, and work me witcheries 

Potent as Circe or Medea wrought, 

Or Perimede of the golden hair ! 
Turn, magic wheel, draw homeward him I love."* 
Again, in the eighth eclogue of Virgil magic b invoked as a means of 
getting Daphnis back home from the city. 

"Fetch water: wreathe yon altar with soft wool; 

And bum rich vervain and brave frankincense";' 
In these pastorals the homely, present world shepherd is brought into 
contact with the magic of the other world. A new and romantic 
element is added to the realistic shepherd life common to certain other 
idyls. It is easy to see, then, how the pastoral character should 
some day come to be associated with fairies, who are not "human 
mortab" at all, but, like witches, beings of the other world. 

The next step in the development of the pastoral poem of the 
nature of Drayton's Eighth Nymphal is the tendency of Renaissance 
and Elizabethan literature to couple fairies with certain characters 
historically associated with the pastoral, such characters, for instance, 
as satyrs and nymphs. Spenser is the first great English pastoralist 
who has, so far as I have observed, constituted a definite bond between 
the fairy people and the pastoral nymphs. He represents the fairies 
and the nymphs as members of the same community, Closely allied 
in their playful natures. 

"Here no night Rauens, nor ghastly owla doe flee. 

But frendly Faeries, met with many Graces, 

And lightfote Nymphes can chace Uie lingring night, 

With Heydeguyes, and trimly trodden traces."* 
Tliis conjunction of fairies and njrmphs is, however, only an approach 
to the complete pastoral and fairy union which we have in Drayton's 

^ThucrthiiandYitiieiEdttua.tma. Catmler. LoDdoB, t9U. IdyU II. U. 1-3; IMl- 
' VugU: EclogiR viii. U. W-II. In hit Eiiiy poon Nymtlndia Onytan hid almdy iDtiDducid 
coavsitioiHl miclc into biiy knd. The fairy NymplridU h t, magiclMi. Hcf puiphcnulii of mimical 
IdatramenUoauiitiof lern-sHd, vervun, dill, juiceof nie.ttc. Foi > cbum the cnwh uodet ■ bria 
three time* udlcaiBavErillhin times. Comiim Ibis kn with Che /'j/'* A^jHuMnl: 
" Here holy verviyMt uui iiere dQl, 
^Gftimt wltcbcnft nacb evuiinf," 
* Acgloru: vi. L 24; Tit Pmiai Wtrki efSptmtr, Oifon) si.. 1911. 
See >1m FatrU Qiufit Bk. vi, c. x. M. 7. " Dli aynpbi and Faetla by the buAi did A." 
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nymphal, where the nymphs are made characters in a semi-conven- 
tional pastoral poem. 

The association ol "frendly faeries" with their pastoral cousins is 
prominent in Ben Jonson. In The Satyr we read that "Here he (the 
Satyr) ran into the wood again and hid himself, whilst to the sound of 
excellent soft mu^c, that was concealed in the thicket, there came 
tripping up the lawn a bevy of Faeries, attending on Mab their 
queen." The interesting part of The Satyr from our standpoint is 
the addition of the character of Silene, the Satyr, to the list of those 
pastoral figures which the poets ordinarily associate with fairies. 
The satyr, although known in literature from Hesiod downwards, is 
first given a place in pastoral literature in the sixth eclogue of Virgil, 
where he is known as Silenus. He is connected with the fairy in 
Jonson's The Masque of Oberon, where the satyrs claim Oberon, the 
fairy prince, as the height of their race. 

The Sad Shepherd contains a curious but a successful combination 
of the Robin Hood forester group, a company of shepherds, Robin 
Goodfellow, or Puck-Hairy, and a witch named Maudlin. The thing 
that Jonson has accomphshed in this play is the union of pastoral 
and forest traditions. The pastoral characters in the play are simple 
rustics, not having reached the status of artificial pastoral actors, as 
they do later in Drayton. Of this concept of fairies and foresters 
and shepherds as members of a single group Greg says: "I cannot 
myself but regard the elements of witchcraft and fairy employed 
by Jonson as far more in harmony not only with Robin Hood and his 
men, but also with the shepherds of Belvoir vale, than would have 
been the oracles, satyrs, and other outworn machinery of regular 
pastoral tradition."' 

In the same year in which Jonson's Satyr was published William 
Percy wrote a play called The Fairy Pastoral,'' a stupid tale invcdvii^ 
Oberon and a princess of the Forest of Elves. 

In Fletcher's The Faithful Shepherdess the fairy is mentioned as 
inhabiting the groves along with goblins, wood-gods, and satyrs. In 
this play there is a satyr in charge of the forest who punishes lustful 
persons by having the fairies pinch them.' 

cqiKDtljr cuuioC have i»fli>^M-**i Di^- 

' The title of Iliii piny wgiBU ■ cloie muoD of the (tiiy with the jiutonl InditioD, but I cuDM 
■ayhawcLoKtliecoiinectioiiia^uDce the pUyuDDtaccosiblc tame. SeeGitg, p.344. 

'Aiifunber iUiutntioa o( the lue putonlnu mkeofthe Curia lee BiDwne'i Btilimit'i Pt- 
l^ali Bk. I; Song Iv; «!» Bi. II, Soog iv. 
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It is evident fr<Mn the foregoing illustrations that Drayton's prede- 
cessois and contemporaries had established a connection between the 
fairies and nymphs, satyrs, shepherds, foresters, and other woodland 
beings. There b no originality, therefore, in his ^propriating the 
fairies for use in pastoral hterature. The fairy-pastoral tradition, 
and yfb&t amounts to practically the same thing, the witch-pastoral 
tradition, is well preserved from Theocritus and Virgil to Spenser;* 
from Spenser to Jonson; and from Jonson to Drayton.'" Drayton's 
originahty does appear, however, in the fact that in his fairy-pastoral 
Eighth Nymphal he has introduced fairies into a convenUonal pastoral 
poem that retains the form of the pastorals of Theocritus and Virgil 
This applies particularly to the preservation of the pastoral dialogue. 
In placing his fairies against the background of pastoral Drayton has 
besides keeping fairy poetry from becoming stale given a charming 
freshness to the artificial pastoral. This treatment of the pastoral 
serves in part to justify Drayton's own remark that his pastorals 
were "bold upon a new strain."" 

Edgak Lonc. 

The University of North Carolina. 
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II, Two Notes on Engush Classicism 
A. Jonson's "Sejanus" 

1. Scope of Action. It is a cardinal principle of Greek tragedy 
to open with its hero either at the zenith of his fortune or on his down- 
ward career. It never opens as does Macbeth with its hero on his 
upward career. Thus Sophocles' Oedipus Tyrannus begins with 
Oedipus already king of Thebes and the children of the dty at the 
door of his palace with sacrificial garlands pleading through the 
Priest for Oedipus to do something to ward off the city's plague. 
Here Oedipus is at the height of his fortune. It b only later that we 
learn how he became king.' In no case in Greek tragedy is the hero 
ascending to a happier state. 

English tragedy, as is well known, had a type of plot very different 
in scope of action from that used by the ancients. It showed the 
inception of the hero's plots, their execution, and the result he reaped. 
We find only one remark by Jonson in regard to the action in tragedy 
and that rather su^;ests that he preferred the type used by the 
modems, "The action in tr^edy and comedy," he says,* "should 
be let grow until the necessity asks for a conclusion; wherdn two 
things are to be considered: (1) that it exceed not the a>mpass of 
one day, and (2) that there be place left for digresdon and art." 
Although this statement may apply to any type of plot, the type which 
begins with the hero on his upward career has greater room for growth 
and always gives much time and space to this growth. 

In St^anus Jonson uses the modem type of plot. At the opening 
of the play Sejanus is not yet at the zenith of his fortune. In Act I, 
sc. ii he is given higher honors by Tiberius. We are permitted to 
see Sejanus plotting in Acts I and II to kill Drusus, Germanicus* sons, 
Silius and Cordus, afterwards to marry Drusus' wife, Livia, and 
finally to get control of the empire after he has persuaded "nberius, 
the Emperor, to retire to the ease of country life. Thus he is making 
his way to the goal of his ambition, absolute rule. We hear from 
Sejanus himself, rather than from a messenger as in the classical 
tragedies, the revelation of his character and purposes.' If Jonson 
had followed in scope of action the practice of the andents, he could 

■ CI. alw tbe plou of Acacbylu' PmuAaa BmU. and SophotW AJax. 
* Timkir. Vol. IX, pace 243 of Janin'i Wtrki, ed. Gifford, LoDdae. 1S16. 

■ Act I, Sc. it, pugc m; Act II. 5c. i[. ptgt Ml; [bid. pw JSI; Act m, Sc. ii. ptgc JTli Act V. 
,,_ . ....._ ... ,j,„fl ThoMenntidSenH. rtlt»fb»lflcbotooouidH«rfiml.k 
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not have begun Sejanus with any scene prior to Act V, sc. i, where 
Sejanus Is exulting in his triumphs while omens very dubious for him 
are being given in another part of the city. In this particular, then, 
Jonson deserted the ancient practice and adhered to the modem. 

2. The Unities of Time and Place. Another principle of Greek 
tragedy is, according to Aristotle,* that the time encompassed by the 
tragedy should "keep as far as possible within a single circuit of the 
sun or something, near that." In practice the andents observed the 
tmity of place of which Aristotle makes no mention. In theory 
Jonson adheres to the doctrine of the unities. As noted above* 
he said one of the two things to be considered in the growth of an 
action is "that it exceeds not the compass of one day." Here he 
seems to be adhering more rigidly to the rule than Aristotle even. 
In Volpone he says:* 

"The lans of time, place, persons he observeth, 
From no needjui rule he swerveih." 
Here he shows a more liberal attitude towards the rule.' Jonson's 
real attitude toward the unity of time wiU be found, it seems, in a 
mean between a strict observance and a gross violation of it. In his 
preface To The Readers prefixed to Sejanus he confesses that Sejanus 
is no true poem in the strict laws of time. He then defends this 
violation in the same paragraph as follows: "Nor is it needful, or 
almost possible, in these our times, and to such auditors as commonly 
things are presented, to observe the old state and splendor of dramatic 
poems with any preservation of popular deUght." 

In Sejanus Jonson does not observe the unities of time and place.' 
Time enough is used for Sejanus to win Livia to his side and with her 
to plot her husband's death and execute the plot. He turns Tiberius 
against Germanicus' sons and also against Silius and Cordus so that 
they are tried, convicted and slain, and proposes marriage to Livia. 
Tiberius after committing the affairs of state to Macro goes to Capreae 
where he is visited by Macro and they together plot Sejanus' fall, 
which Macro executes. All this might take place in thirty days, 
or it might extend over years. The fact to note is that it could not 
happen within one revolution of the sun, nor anything near that. 

'PiOia, ch. V. pige IJ. Byiraui'i edhfcm and tniu.. New York, ITO. 

'S«pB«t4. 

•Tlieepilogiie. 

' JooKw't most bchulvc conunoit on the uoiCy of time is in the [Hologue to Eury Ua» i» Bii 
Bumar where Ik ipoki of "nuking m child now iwaddlol to proceed," etc, 

' The unity a[ action laid don by AriitDtle is not discuised bcie bccauae tlie tnfedlea under dlt- 
cvwoD obwpie It. 
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The unity of place is adhaed to in about the same spirit as the 
unity of time, neither strictly nor loosely. The scenes in Sganus are 
laid in various parts of R<mie, never without the city. In Shakes- 
peare's Antony and Cleopatra Act m alone, the scene is laid at random 
in Rome, Alexandria, Syria, Actium, and Athens. In Sophocles' 
Oedipus Tyrannus, on the other hand, the scene throu^out the 
entire play is before Oedipus' palace in Thebes. Hence we find the 
unity of place not observed in Scjanus as strictly as in classical tragedy 
nor as loosely as in Shakespeare. 

3. Kind of Plot — Simple or Complex. "A perfect tragedy," says 
Aristotle,"* should be arranged not on the simple but on the complei 
[dan." By complex he means one which has a reversal or recogni- 
tion scene by means of which the action is veered around.'* An 
example of such a reversal as is meant is found in Sophocles' Oedipus 
Tyrannus. Upon the death of Polybus, King of Corinth and reputed 
father of Oedipus, a messenger is sent to tell Oedipus he has been 
named king of Corinth. Oedipus says he is afraid to go on account 
of an oracle which said he should slay his father and many his mother. 
The messenger, hoping to remove Oedipus' fears and cheer him, 
assures him that the Queen is not his real mother and thus reveals 
to Oedipus his wretchedness and disgrace. 

In Sejanus Jonson has used a [dot arranged on a complex plan. 
All Sejanus' schemes have been successfully executed and he is 
swollen with pride. After making his most insolent boast, he enters 
Apollo's temple amid vociferous acclamations to receive his highest 
honors, but is haled out, deprived of every honor, and wretchedly 
slain." Thus in using the highest type of plot Jonson has produced 
a tragic effect which closely i^enlbles that found in classical tragedy. 

4. The Number of Characters. The chamcters employed in Greek 
tragedy were comparatively few. The number varied from three 
and a chorus in the Suppliants of Aeschylus to eleven and a chorus 
in the Rhesus of Euripides. In Sganus there are thirty-four named 
characters, and an indefinite number of others. Jonson disregards 
the example of the andeuts in this particular in both Sefanm and 
Catiline. 

' Pottia. Cb. iHl, p. U; Butchsi'i «d. ud truu. 

"/*«., Ch. I, p. 39. 

" In Lear Slukespcue usad m plot compiei b the Ariwoleliwi laae. At tliB dot of Act IV 

CoRfelU, Kokt, utd hai at itCDDdM. ind eraTtlnDg ta jiiulji » much •faintt Coacril ud 

Re«iDthu*e[>c1iUaialn(iat(traoulwdL Th«a belon in on Rad « 

II., .lUHhrfr .llU. . 
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5. DisposUion of the Chorus. Another important part of Greek 
tragedy is the chorus. The classical theory of the chorus' function, 
according to Aristotle," was that it "should be regarded as one of the 
actors; it should be an integral part of the whole and share in the 
action not m the manner of Euripides but of Sophocles," Through the 
chorus as an actor the author interpreted to the audience anything 
in regard to the play that needed interpretation and expressed bis own 
feelings on any subject."* 

In regard to the chorus in tragedy we have one remark from Jonson 
which shows he was conscious of at least a cboric element in Sejanus. 
In his preface prefixed to5e;'a»Mi he says:"If it be objected that what 
I publish is no true poem in the strict laws of time I confess it; as also 
in the want of a proper chorus. " But though Jonson uses in Sefanus, 
no chorus in the strict sense, he does use the the characters Arruntius, 
Sihus, and Sabinus to give a distinct chorus effect. These characters, 
like the classical chorus, interpret or explain to the audience, and also 
show the dramatist's feelings. The parts of these characters will show 
this use clearly. The first three and a half pages until Arruntius 
comes in are taken up by Silius and Sabinus in explaining to the 
audience the rottenness of the court life. In Act 1 sc.i Sabinus says: 

"We have no shift of faces, no deft Uaiguea, 

' No soft and glutinous bodies, tiiat can stick 

Like snails on punted walls; or, on our breasts, 

Creep up, to fall from that proud hdgbt to which 

We did by slavery, not by service climb. 

We are no guilty men, and then no great; 

We have no place in court, office in state 

That we can say we owe unto our crimes:" 
The entire part of Sihus and Sabinus contains some such information 
for the audience. Ammtius next enters and after listening to thdr 
discourse exclaims: 

"Timesl the men. 

The men are not (he samel 'tis we are base, 

Poor and degenerate from the exalted strain 

Of our great fathers. Where is now the soul 

Of God-like Cato?" 
He continues (or several lines more in this manner. Here we are 
suie that Jonson is giving vent to his own feelings. Throughout 
the entire play Jonson has observed the choric el^neat in these 
characters so completely that their part could be eluninated from 

'PsMi^. Ch-XVUI, ptfcW. Butchei'isiLuiiltiuLLMMkio, 1011. 
> CL OwciiM ia Sophocki' 4MJ(M(. 
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the play without injuring the plot or rendering the story unintelU- 
gible. But it would seriously injure the effect of the play to eliminate 
their part. 

A less concrete and less definite similarity between Jonson's char- 
acters, Silius, Sabinus, and Arruntius, and the Greek chorus wiH 
become apparent if we notice the length of the speeches of these 
characters where they are alone on the stage. The dialogue in Act I 
scene i between Silius and Sabinus will illustrate what I mean, and 
is a fair example of the speeches made by these characters throu^ 
out the play when they take the chief part. Excepting the speeches 
which contain single or double lines used as exclamations or address, 
the number of lines in the speeches are as follows: Sabinus 17 lines, 
Silius 20 lines, Sabinus 15 lines, and Silius 15 lines. That is, whatever 
length speech the character makes who begins, iht following charac- 
ter replies in one of practically identical length. This corresponds 
strikii^ly to the strophe and antistrophe of the Greek chorus. Tliis 
antithedcal balancing of speeches between the choric characters is 
noticeable whenever these characters are eng^ed in interpreting to 
the audience or acting as a spokesman for the author. Where they 
are in conversation with some principal character or are meeting and 
addressing each other or are disagreeing as in the latter part of Act 
IV sc. V, this balancing of one speech with another is not so marked. 
It should be noticed, however, that Jonson does not carry this to the 
extreme of having each answer to a character contain the same 
number of lines that the precedii^ speech had. He seems to have 
been so familiar with Greek tragedies that some sense of balanc? 
and antithe^ had become a part of him. 

6. The Moving Force Which Brings about the Tragedy. The cardi- 
nal moving force in Greek tragedy is 6jSp«. The Greeks r^arded 
60/M as the result of some impious act committed by the victim rf 
it. The man committed Svotjtpta or impiety, an act which begat 
in him a young Bj3p«, Nemesis, then, the goddess who never 
failed to see to it that each man received his dues, would send Ate 
who by fawning smiles and such dissimulations lured the victim of 
eppii into his ruin. 

Jonson has demonstrated very powerfully in S^anus the idea of 
tfipis as an impelling force in tragedy. Sejanus' soliloquies show how 
hopelessly overcome with tppis he is. After be has won Livia to his 
dde and has everything in order to kill her husband he says: 
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"On, Ukd, my soul, and start not in thy course; 
Though heaven drop sulphur, and hell belch out fire. 
Laugh at the idle terrors; tell proud Jove, 
Between his power and thine there is no odds: 
Twas only fear first in the world made gods." 
After lie has had five men slain, persuaded Tiberius to retire to the 
country and planned his marriage with Livia he says again:" 

" By you that fools call gods, 

Hang all the sky with your prodigious signs, 
Fill earth with monsters, drop the scorpion down, 
Out of the lotUac, or the fiercer lion. 
Shake ofi the loosened globe from her long hinge. 
Roll all the world in da^^ess, and let loose 
The enraged winds to turn up groves and lownsl 
When I do fear again, let me be struck 
With forked fire, and unpitied die;" 
We feel he has reached the summit of insolence and arrogance and 
that his next step must be downward or to success. He then enters 
Apollo's temple confident that he will come out with all his dreams 
realized, but b stripped of all his power, dragged out, and wretchedly 
sl^. Thus he is sw%pt by his arrogance into destruction. 

The idea of G^ptt lends itself naturally to a treatment of the 
character as a type rather than as an individual. It does not have to 
do with ridding the country of some pest and rectifyii^ matters as is 
found in Macbeth, for instance, but the rule may pass to a worsr 
man as in the case of Oedipus Tyrannus and the Agamemnon. Jonson 
has portrayed in Sejanus an example of over-weening arrogance 
striding to its fall. The affairs of state are entrusted to Macro, a 
much meaner man than Sejanus, and all is as unsettled as at first. 
We are assured that Jonson was interested in the type by the clos- 
ing dx lines of this play. 

"l.et this example move the insolent man 
Not to grow proud and careless of the gods. 
It is an odious wisdom to blaspheme, 
Much more to slighten, or deny their power; 
For whom the morning saw so great and high 
Thus tow and little, 'fore the even doth lie." 
The last seven lines of Oedipus Tyrannus have somewhat the same 
feeling. 

In conclusion we have found that ^e/oiMU differs from das^cal 
tragedy in three respects and agrees with it in three. The two are 
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unlike in that: (1) classical tragedies begin with the hero in tlie zenith 
of his fortune or on his downward career, while Sejanus begins with the 
hero making his way to a happier state; (2) classical tragedies usually 
observe the unities of time and place, which are not adhered to in 
Se/anus as closely as in Greek tragedy nor as loosely as in Shakes- 
peare; and (3) while the Greek tragedians never employed more than 
eleven characters and a chorus, Sejanus has thirty-tour characters, 
and various groups. The twx) agree (1) in having a complex, and not 
a simple plot, (2) in portraying the individual as a type rather than 
as an individual by use of CfS/xs, and (3) in having a choric element 
and effect. 

B. Samson Agonistes 

1. Scope of Action. The scope of action in Samson Agonistes 
is identical with that used in classical tragedy. The play opens with 
the hero blind, in captivity, and wearing manacles. We must read 
through line 293 to get his history down to the opening of the play.'' 

2. The Unities of Tirne and Place. In his preface Milton says that 
"the circumscription of time, wherein the whole drama begins and 
ends, is, according to the ancient rule and best example, within the 
space of twenty-four hours." Like Aristotle he does not mention 
the unity of place. In the Samson, however, both unities are strictly 
observed. The scene throughout the play is before the prison in 
Gaza. We know that all the events take place in one day because in 
lines 11-14 we are told explicitly that Samson is relieved from his 
toil because the day is holy to Dagon, and it is at their games in his 
honor that Samson slays the Philistines and himself. 

3. Kind of Plot— Simple or Complex. We saw that according to 
Aristotle a perfect tragedy must have a complex plot. In the preface 
to Samson Milton makes this comment: "Of the style and imiformity, 
and that commonly called the plot, whether intricate or explicit, — 
which is nothing indeed but such economy, or disposition of the fable, 
as may stand best with verisimihtude and decoriun — they only will 
best judge who are not unacquainted with Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides," etc. This remark about the plot whether intricate or 
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explicit, has been identified with Aristotle's complex and simple by 
Mr, Perdvai and others.'* 

An examination of this tragedy shows that the plot is complex. 
It has a very powerful reversal. The events leading up to the catas- 
trophe (the visits and efforts of Manoa, the coming of Delila, and the 
discovery of bei deceit, the threats Harapha incites Samson to make, 
and the fruitless errand of the officer) heighten the hero's character 
and make his friends fear for him. Then Samson's submission to 
the officer and Manoa's arrival expressing the high hopes he has of bis 
son's freedom build up the impression that all is going well for Samson. 
But while the chorus and Manoa are discoursing on Samson's liberty 
and what joy it will bring to his parents they are interrupted by a 
shout so horrible that it seems a "universal groan," and before they 
speak thirty lines more, a messenger appears to tell how Samson 
has slain himself and the Philistines. 

4. The Number of Charackrs. In the Samson MUton has followed 
the ancients in having very few characters. There are only she 
characters and a chorus in this tragedy, which is about normal for 
Greek tragedy. 

5, Disposition of Chorus: Milton informs us in the preface to 
Samson that the "chorus is introduced after the Greek manner, not 
ancient only, but modern, and still in use among the Italians. The 
measure used in the chorus is of all sorts, called by the Greeks Mono- 
siropkic, or rather Apoldymenon without regard had to SU'ophe, 
Antislrophe, or Epode, — which were a kind of stanzas framed only 
for the music, then used with a chorus that sung; not essential to the 
poem and, therefore not material; or, beii^ divided into stanzas or 
pauses, they may be called AUoeostropka."" The last statement 
imphes that Milton was conscious of the fact that his choruses con- 
tained at least irregular stanzas, and an exammation shows that they 
contain in most cases very marked breaks which may be well con- 
sidered as the close of stanzas, and that these stanzas, though incapable 
of strict arrangement into strophe and anUstrophe, do yet give a 
marked strophic and antistrophic effect. The first chorus is divisible 
roughly into strophe, lines 115-134; anttstrophe, lines 135-150; and 
epode, lines 151-175. Thus we have a strophe of 20 lines, an anti- 
strophe of 16 lines, and an epode of 25 lines. The theme of the 

" SaH$im Aioti4ila. edited with inlroductiim andDDtaby H. H. Fercivn], pageAO. Rctercnccm 
I'fl ediiioD of Samson Agoinsiej poEv S9. LoD- 
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stiophe is: what an unspeakable change! can this be the iiredstibte 
Samson who unarmed put to flight the enemy's entire army; the 
counter theme in the antistrophe: whenever he fled like a lion from 
his camp the man who stood aloof was the safest; with the jaw of a 
dead ass he slew a thousand Philistines and then pulled up and bore 
c^ the gates of Azza up the hiU by Hebron. In this divi^on it will 
be noticed that the strophe is four lines longer than the antistrophe. 
The first two lines of the strophe, however, are used rather as a signal 
for the chorus to bc^ their comment. It b^ns: 
"lliis, this b he; softly & whik; 
^ Let us Dot break in upon him." 

then the real chorus comment begins: 

"(% duDge beyond Teport, thought or belied" 
This leaves the strophe only two lines longer than the antistr(q>be — 
a fact which bears out Milton's assertion in the preface that he did 
not regard the division as essential, but which is also a rather forceful 
in^cation of how much a part of him his clas^cal learning had bea>me. 
Following this antistrophe we have what we may call an epode rf 
twenty-five lines. The epode in Greek tragedy b not confined to any 
restrictions of any preceding stanza as is the antistrophe, but is an 
irregular stanza. Its theme here is especially fitting and dearly 
marked oB from the rest of the ode. If we imagine that the strof^ 
is sung as the chorus moves from right to left lamoitir^ the change 
and recalling the former invincibility of Samson who is now blind and 
captured and that the antistrophe is sung as it moves from le[t to 
right recounting two of his former feats of strength, how could it 
begin an epode more fittingly than this? 

"Which shall I first bewiil— 

Thy bondage or lost sight. 

Prison within prison 

Inseparably dark?" 
The remaining choruses can be divided with as much reason and 
the themes and balances are as clearly marked. I shall, however, 
only suggest the divi^ons of each. 

Tlie second chorus seems capable of two different divisions: (1) 
stride, lines 293-306; antistrc^e, lines 307-321; and epode, lines 
322-329; or (2) strophe, lines 293-299; antistrophe, lines 300^5; 
strophe, lines 307-14; antistrophe, lines 315-21; strophe lines 322-25; 
and antistrophe, lines 326-9. In this ode the divisions have more 
nearly the same number of lines. Divided into strophe, antistrophe, 
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and epode, the number of lines in each respectively is: 14, IS and 8. 
According to the second division the number of lines is as follows: 
strophe, 7 lines, antistrophe, 7 lines; strophe, 8 lines, antistrophe, 7 
Unes, strophe, 4 lines and antistrophe, 4 lines. 

Chorus three is capable of one division only: strophe, lines 652-66, 
antistrophe, lines 667-86; strophe, lines 687-704, and antistrophe, 
lines 705-24. The number of lines each contains respectively is: 
15, 20; 18, 20. 

In chorus four the division is much harder to arrive at with any 
degree of definiteness. It is capable of three divisions and posably 
four. I shall give only the one which seems to me most marked by 
the thought: strophe, lines 1010-33, antistrophe, lines 1034-45; 
strophe, lines 1046-52, and antistrophe, lines 1053-60. The number 
of lines in each, taken in order, is: 24, 12, 7, and 8. Here the first 
strophe is twice the length of its antistrophe. 

The fifth chorus can have one division only; strophe, lines 1268-86; 
antistrophe, lines 1287-96; epode, lines 1297-07. The number of lines 
each contains respectively is: 19, 10, and 11. Here again the strophe 
is practically double the length of its antistrophe. This antithetical 
balance is preserved in the semi-chorus too. The strophe of the 
semi-chorus has 18 lines and the antistrophe 21. 

The chorus in Samson interprets to the audience and serves as a 
vehicle for the author to express his views as did the Greek chorus. 
As Mr. Moody has shown in his introduction," Milton has followed 
Sophocles in having each choral ode organically connected with the 
play. When Samson deplores his fallen state and blindness the 
chorus intensifies it by recounting "the change beyond report." 
After his discussion of "divine disposal" the chorus reminds him that 
God's ways to man are just and justifiable. Next Samson prays for 
death, following which the chorus extols patience. After DeUla's 
treachery is made manifest the chorus sings an ode filled with invec- 
tives against women,'* Thus each chorus is vitally and closely 
connected with what precedes. Milton has obviously given us chor- 
uses strikingly hke those in Greek tragedy. 

6. The Moving Force Which Brings about the Tragedy. The Bgpii 
idea is distinctly present in Samson though not in the usual manner. 
The impious act which begets C^pts has been committed before the 

'• r** ComHtU Pottical Wsrii of Jsim iiiUen. Combridge ed. 

" Ur, Feidval in [lie Introduction to hii edition of tbe Samst*. p. iv. uri (be cbonu ben dcMrta 
iU function becauae il uttci? pftaswnnte Judgmenta. The flCeoe which has preceded tbe chonia Kcnn 
to me to jiutily the invectives. CI. Aeschylus' AfKUmtum lioei 6S9-7«), 
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play opens, and all we see is tbe state of the hero after his fall, his 
character under sufiering, and his final relief through death. Sopho- 
cles' Oedipus at Colonus is a striking analogue of the same type of 
play.** Oedipus, who has unwittingly slain his father and roamed 
his mother, defiantly spurns the priest's and prophet's oracles and 
advice but finally discovers that he is a murderer and partic^iant in 
incest; upon this discovery he puts out his eyes, leaves the thrtme, 
and is driven by his son, Polyneices, and Creon, his brother-in-law, 
into exile. At this point the Oedipus at Cohnus opens with Oedqms' 
daughter, Antigone, leading bim to a place where he may ^t and rest 
The chorus of Elders come upon him, and, when questioned by them, 
he relates how he came into his present state. Next comes his other 
daughter, Ismene, out of care for her father, she says, and tells him 
of the schemes of Creon and his sons. The chorus of Elders demand 
that Oedipus sacrifice to the god of the grove to secure his safety. 
Ismene promptly takes upon herself the task of finding the place 
designated by the Elders and performs the rites, thus aiding her 
blind father. Then comes Creon with crafty and subtle q>eeches to 
win Oedipus to his side because an oracle has said that victory will 
come to the army which has Oedipus as an ally. When Creon is 
spumed he seizes Oedipus' two daughters to force Oedipus to come 
over to his side. Theseus, however, promptly rescues and restores 
them to their father. Soon comes Polyneices to reconcile himself 
to his father hoping to gain him as an ally, but is indignantly rejected. 
Then Oedipus hears the roll of thunder which is the herald of his 
departure from life. He immediately takes Theseus, bids his daugh- 
ters farewell, and is led apart into the grove by some unseen guide, 
where, according to the report of the messenger, he was no more, 
for the gods took him. If we regard the visit of Ismene as analogous 
to that of Manoa, the coming of Creon and his insulting taunts 
mingled with threats analogous to the coming of Harapha, and 
Polyneices' visit to reconcile himself to his father, to whom he has 
been traitor, even to the pomt of exiling him, as parallel to Delila's 
visit, we have not only the same type of tragedy but one similar in 
every episode. Upon a divine warning Oedipus departs and b seen 
no more. Likewise, prompted by some inner voice, Samson goes out 

'° Mr. T. Kdchtly In Ijfi. O^'aiau sml Writittgi of Millim. p. 122, inention I)r puiHel bctna 
Ibe Delila Bnd Polynekei etBindc and tbc deputun of Lhe beroo, Oedipiu uid Siraioa, at i (fiiist 
HUnmoDL iVsiHMflu Bmml, u be pranti out, hu epinda puiUd to aooic ui tbe Samuu ud b 
a tngcdy too wilbout iclion, Sa hia ncuAs m tbe Intioductioa to Samw* AfmOa edilBl ntk 
D0te» by I. P, Fleming. London, 1876. 
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to the place of his destruction and is seen alive no more. Thus we 
have a direct analogue for the Samson. A classical play could ea^y 
refer the cause of the hero's downfall to CjSpis which resulted from 
some impious act previously committed since many of their plays 
were presented in trilogies.° The Oedipus at Colonus might be the 
third member of a trilogy. We know it was written after the Oedipus 
Tyrannus. In Oedipus ai Colonus the hero does not come to his 
death because of any pride or insolence committed during the play. 
But we know his suffering and wretched condition throughout the 
play are the result of former pride and arrogance; for we have it 
■ displayed in Oedipus Tyrannus. Number 19 in the Ust of tragical 
subjects given by Masson in Vol. II of his life of Milton, p. 110, 
reads as follows: "Samson Phosphorus, or Hybristes or Samson 
Marrying or Ramath-Lechi." Number 20 adds "Dagonalia." Per- 
cival says this "may point to a projected trilogy."** May not the 
fact that Samson's misery throughout the play is the result of deeds 
of pride and arrogance committed prior to the play be con^dered 
corroborative evidence of this fact? 

Samson tells us exphcitly that pride was the cause of his fall in these 
words:** 

"Like a petty god 
I nalked about, admired of all, and dreaded 
On hostile ground, none dating my affront — 
Tken, nuMen wUk pride, into the snare I fcU 
Of fair (alladoua looks, venereal trains." 
Samson had performed such wonderful feats that his greatness which 
had been heralded from his birth went abroad. Hence "swollen 
with pride," he "fell into the snare." To this Greek idea of 6/5p« 
Milton adds the Hebraic idea of God's foreordained purpose. The 
inevitability of the hero's having to fulfill his purpose in the world 
is brought to our attention in the closing lines: 
"All is best though we oft doubt 
What the unsearchable dispose 
Of highest Wisdom brings about, 
And ever best found in the close. 
Oft He seems to hide his face. 
But uneq>ectedly returns, 
And to his faithful champion hath in place 

" Aachylui proented plsys ia itilotics. Sopbodo mcRly pnseDIed thiM pliya, with ha utiricil 
|Jay, which v«r not nfrnmrily ckady Rlaled. 
" IntrDdactiaa to Samim Ainiila. 
" Una 92S B. 
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Bore witness gloriously; whence Gaz& mourns. 
And all that band them to reast 
His uncontrollable intent." 
Thus Milton has given us a powerful portrayal of the results of tfipa 
and the superior wisdom of God. 

Iq conclusion, we have found that the Samson agrees with dasatsl 
theory and practice (1) in scope of action, (2) in observation oi the 
time and place unities, (3) in kind of plot used, (4) in number of 
characters employed, (S) in disposition of the chorus, and (6) in mak- 
ing tfyHS the ultimate cause of the tragedy. We have seen that 
MUton adds to the G^pu idea the intenafying factor that a man most 
fulfill his mis^n. 

Jonson stated hb attitude toward the ancients very clearly when be 
smd.-** " Nothing b more ridiculous than to make an author a dictator 
as the schools have done Aristotle. The damage is infinite knowledge 
received by it; for to many things man should owe but a temporary 
beUef, and suspension of his own judgment, not an absolute resigna- 
tion of himself or a perpetual activity. Let Aristotle and the others 
have their dues; but if we can make further discoveries of truth and 
fitness than they why are we envied? Let us beware while we strive 
to add we do not di mini^ or deface; we may improve but not aug- 
ment." He would have an author "examine the writings of the 
andents and not rest on their sole authority nor take all upon trust 
from them." Here he recognizes not only the alle^nce due the 
classics but that due English drjunatic genius too and shows he is no 
servile imitator of rules. So we need not be surprised that he should 
follow the modems in some particulars. 

Milton likewise went beyond any laws and forms to the true qwrit 
of classicism. He became so permeated with the clasdcal ^urit 
and point of view that the spirit found through him true expresses 
in forms practically identical in every detail with the forms used by 
the clasdc writers. Hence we do not find him varying from tbeitt 
except in some trivial point of mathematical exactness and minutoiess. 
He says that Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides are the best rule 
to all who endeavor to write tragedy. His addition of the Hcteuc 
element of God's purpose to that of CfSpii shows that he was no 
servile imitator. Even the length of Samson Agonistes b about the 
same as that of Greek tragedy. 

P. H. EPFS. 
The VniversUy of North Carolina. 
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CONSULES SUFFECn IN THE YEARS 98 TO 101 

In one of the fragments of the Fasti Feriarum Latinarum there aie 
listed consuies suffecti of four successive yean.* J. Asbach* as^gned 
these consuls to the years 101 to 104 inclusive, and his conclusions were 
supported by Huelsen and followed by Liebenam.* Huelsen gives the 
fragment as follows: 

L M]AECIO . [POSTUjMO 

COS p.C. 101 

. . V]ICIRIO . MARTIALE 

LAT . FUER . Ill . IDUS . AUG 
. , SJULPICIO . LUCRETIO . BARBA 

COS 102 

SEN]ECIONE . MEMMIO . AFRO 
LAT . FUER . ini . K . JUL 

P SATURNI[NO 

COS 103 

]AMILLI[ 
LAT . FUIER . PR . I[ 
]0 . PR0CU[LO 

COS 104* 

Recently J. Bninsmid' has shown, from the evidence of a new mili- 
tary diploma, that this list belongs to the years 98 to 101. The proof, 
which is conclusive, consists in the identity of the third pair of consuls 
in the Ibt with those of the new diploma dated surely in 100. Not 
only do the cogruymina agree, but there is also nothing in the consular 
fasli of these four years to prevent the insertion of the four pairs of 
consuls as the evidence of the diploma directs. The diploma gives 
the consuls' names in full, T. Pomponius Mamilianus and L. Herennius 
Saturninus, and the date May 8,' and so permits the emending of the 
list.^ An additional support to the identification and the dating of 

'CJX !■ p. 59. h. «d. by HnelKn ■■CJ.Z.. VI, MIS ■■XIV, I14I. 

'J. AiUch. jMj«iMBi«iirtH(f £^|. LoftM, Bonn, lg;i,p. 21ff. 
■PufjCnuWaru, Bonn. 1909, pp. 1S-I9. 

'Uiuatf d4 la StciUI AtchMetivu CtaaU. N. S. XI (1910-1911), pn. 13-39— t'^Mlt tUfi. 
(1911). lU. 5eec^iKUIytlwiummwyofBrai>uidd'iutickbvL.C«rtudliiiiSiiU(fiHCHHilH. 
Artlmt. Cnmm. XL (1911), pp. ItO-Wl. I btvs not been *blc to coBfulC Biuiumld'i aitkla U fint 
huid.buthiv«tuedCuiliretli'inuninuy, ud tbediplaDuupubliibcdlD^.S. The edluiio(i4 J. 
•ncoBiB^ give Ihe diU u 103; B loo C. L. Cbeoemui m Tin Yar'i Wfk l» Cloaitai SMbl. 
191), p. K. 

'AS. give>, "VII Idin Mmi"; CuUnlli pva. "}' R outfiD (Vim Id. Utti": DMwa. Inter. 
La. Sd. lit, I , indei p. 175, tlyei Kty i. 

"FbeonletinwlikhtheiiUMaippcviitlKRvcniofDwIliitlMlHt ThcEn 
b Um T of tlM lin u* DO doobt ER. 
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the Fasti list in 98-101 is to be found in the fact that the date of the 
diploma is in the same period of the year as the dates of the FasH. 
It should be noted also that Huelsen, in his notes on these Fasti 
inscriptions in the Corpus, has called attention to the fact that i^u- 
larly the names of foui or five pairs of consuls are inscribed on one 
stone. Now there is a stone which undoubtedly names consults 
suffecti of 106-109. By dating our list in 98-101, there are just four 
pairs of consuls to be accounted for, enough to fill one other stone. 

The first pair of consuls in the list, L. Maecius Postumus and Vicirius 
Martialis, find mention in one other Inscription. This inscription' 
also gives " Imp. Nerva Traiano Caes. Aug. Germ. III." Now Trajan 
was consul for the third time in 100. If, however, the consular oumba 
of this inscription is emended to II,' then the date will be 98 in agree- 
ment with the emended list. 

In June 99, as the list should now be read, Barba and Afer were 
omsuls. In August of this year other consuls are known, Barbaras 
and Faustinus." These established dates prove that the oMisuIar 
tenns in 99 cannot have been of four months each, as these known 
terms would thus overlap, and so, assuming that ail terms within a 
year were of the same number of months at this period, must have 
been of two or three months. They were then probably of two 
nUHiths each, since terms of three months are extremely rare." Baiba 
and Afer were then probably consuls in May and June only; Barbaras 
and Faustinus in July and August. Now Mommsen'* has argued 
with probability that Ti. Julius Ferox was consul suffecius in 99, 
and if so certainly not early in that year. Hence bis term must have 
been within the last four months, since the previous four were occu- 
pied by others. His term then was for September and October, or for 
November and December, 

The dating of the consults suffecti in May 100 in the diploma enables 
us to settle definitely the question of the beginning of the consul^p 
of Pliny the Younger, and its length." Pliny himself states that 

*CJJ.. n, 2M taaaOBi by Aslncb, tp. ill., p. 17 If. Stetlto HutlMo, C. /. L. I, p. S9, h. tad 

*Aib«ch,l, L, emmded tnim. 

"DipkHBU XXX ud XXXIi Augiut U, 99. 

"Momnuen, Rtmiiiliii Situliridil, Ldpiij, iKt. vol. II. p. 86. noU 4. "''-•"■'>■, •#. dL, 
P.S. J./abth,FtalCaHnilaniiaB<miurJalabaclit'7in»N),v.l9. 

"Ga.Sdiri/ltntV.p.Ut.Botti. 

" MiBinuBi, Cii. .Scinyin tV. p. lis and note S, prCFVcd, oa thl buti of ?lili^ •UtaocBtt. (hM 
tbc tmn *u dtLsr b July, Au^uU, September, or SepMmber tad Octoba. Uebenun, if. «!.. p. U 
fcJkrn blm. S« too Schui hi UeUv'i Bbiu* VU. H. 2 (IVIJ). p. iSO. Eutine AlUu. PUm U 
Jmnt, Puk, IMI, vol. 1, p. Jit, ixrand the torn ol tm montlM. Bk ittWnwttl u* band OD 
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Trajan in his third consulship (100 A.D.) extended his term beyond 
its usual limits and honored two men by making them colle^i^ues of 
lumself, the emperor." Now these two terms, which Tiajao ^nd his 
colleagues served in the first months of 100, cannot have been of three 
months each, or any longer period, for the new diploma gives still 
other consuls in May, the fifth month. The terms of Trajan were 
then of two months each. This fact creates a presumption that the , 
other terms of the year were of two months each. Such is the usual 
arrangement.'^ If terms of four and two months occur in the same 
year, the longer terms seem to come first." In this year of 100 further- 
more -Trajan was honoring, in the consulship for the early months, 
men of very high standing." It is not likely that younger men of 
little importance at the time would have been honored by a longer 
consulship. 

But there is further evidence to settle the length of the terms 
through 100. Trajan and his colleagues occupied the first four 
months. In May, Mamihanus and Satuminus are known as consuls. 
Their term then began in May, and must have extended at least 
through June, smce terms of one month ^le extremely exceptional 
at any period, and are quite out of the question at this early date," 
The last six months of 100 remain to be occupied. Now Pliny states 
that he and his colleague Tertullus were consuls in September of 100." 
We have inscriptional evidence for the consulship of Aelianus Celer . 
and Sacerdos lulianus in December.™ There is in this evidence 
nothing to prevent the assigning of Pliny and Tertullus to the months 
July, August, and September, and of Aelianus and Sacerdos to the 
last three months of the year. We have seen, however, that terms of 
three months are extremely rare, and that in this particular year it is 
not likely that longer terms would follow the short terms oi two 
months of the emperor and his colleagues. And can one doubt that 
Fliny would have informed us in the Panegyricus, if his term had been 
lengthened beyond that of the earlier consuls? In such a situation 
this negative proof is a strong one. If we (Uvide this six months 
period by assigning four months, July, August, September, and Octo- 
ber to Pliny and Tertullus, and the last two months of the yearjto 

" PliiT, Pautyiau 61. 

1^ J. Adwdi. Zw Glut, *u C«»IaMu in FuInViIA ArMU ScWv. Bono, lUl, p. lot . 
il, L c ud note 1. 



n. Slaaitnelil, L «. tad teU S. 
" PUnii, FatHtyriau 91, uid 90; B». V, 14. 
■• C./.L. VI, 451 - DcMU. (wr. £al. M. MU. 
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Aelianus and Sftcerdos, the objections already made hold good in 
even greater degree. It is not mathematically possible to assign 
four months to the last consuls of the year, since Pliny and Tertulliis 
are fixed in September. It is possible mathematically, on the eviden<x 
so far given, that Mamihanus and Satuminus held the consulslup for 
the four mcmths, May, June, July, and August; but it is not likely. 
One final bit (A evidence from Pliny will solve our problem. Pliny 
mentions, in a letter," Acutlus Nerva as one of the consoles designati 
early in January 100, along with Comutus Tertullus, who became 
Pliny's colleague in the consulship of that year. Now Monunsen 
has shown that men who were designated as amsules suffecti early 
in a year held the consulship in the same year.** In particular be 

'PHay, £^n, 13, 1. 

"■Uoninaai.Ga.SeMflimr/.pp.mB.-.SkuOrtMl.iip.SUtt. UammKC diimal bakki 
Ihtt all tbe cnuiilu m/icM foi uy ycu wen ■'— 'g-'*''^ in Juuiaiy of that jttx. TUl kcbs to bi 
tru* for tlic tariy put of Uu mcoiuI caatinyi but H did not coatiuic be vntr iatt, tkoish U amm 
bdiend that it did. He Doled bd CHzptioB in the cxe of Fabiiu Cik>, aiiml Htfftclm is 193, awaai 
daisDatc, aaoTdtm to Pits Ctmmtdi 10, near the end irf 1*1. (Slatlmclii I, p. sn, natE 6.} Then 
ii DKin and better evideace for a ^mOat state tji affain Jo the caK of otben. The **rtM^ iutaace, 
which I have Ebund. anccrna ACtidhu CAnheliaaiu, nentioBed aa CDoml deaisnatc mad ^vaimr td 
Anbia Is an lucripcioa dated Ntrreinber t«, ISO. (Brtnnoir. Dii Pntlmat ArMa UI (l«M). 
p. UT). UalcM we aie wUlit« to amiw a lam of one moatb (»ly, and the abaeiKZ of ConielianiB 
bmn Rome while crauul, it ii not poirible to date hh cotouUup in Ihe Mme year with lui daJgaaiioB 

In tbe year 197 Q. Amdiu Fauatui, goveniDt of Niuoidia. wa> cnuul dcrigMtf {CJJ^ VIU 
lUI. The ytai k certain Dot inly Cidio the couubhip mentjoned. bat b«n the litlca of Smnn). 
In the year IM alio be wai cnuul doigaiEe. (VIII. JiX and 1151.) In tbe year 149 he h tiiiiiid. 
thawtbttillle(a(i<nNuinidia."caa.ainpliBiimu." (VIU, DSTl. Seeabo llOUand US3.) "Cos." 
ii interpnted ai "CDOtul'^but eveniiit wcn^coBBufanB," wbicbve^Dtitoiae poadble, FaBstm wmld 
have been consul not cailief than 198, ifaice be w» coiuul dtaigDate io 19S. Hoe tbrn wc haw 
aaotber hutucc of a man deriinated omul in the year previoua to hie coBsnUiip — and poaibly aeec 
than a year previous. ("Cooml araptiaiunui'* is fouod ai early aftbe middle ol tbe lecQud CDituty, 
and in the time of Sevenu. Ditut. Jail. XLIX, 1, 1, 3; XXXV. I. 50. CJ l~ VI. 3Z1Z6. Bat 
SftML Efit- IX, p. SU fivts an Inilance of a loveranr gf Britain appamtly callad "ampliaiiDiB 
oonnlaril." Cotahily thh piven»r had been concul aome ycais cariiei. In the caie of FanstiB note 
abo VIII, lOWl, dated 101, in which "cos." — "conwlarla."— Liebenam. foitf p.16. data FuDtm £a 
19S;Cacnat, tMnil(J!nHiHj'.d/rJfM. Pan, l»13.inl»9. Neithei diKuaa tlK endcoce. StoW. 
Cni.it/VHtU,Prince<ea, ISll.p. 3«. note T3,lavantheyear 199. With lui diKiwaa foi the nv* 
pan I acne). 

Ob several milatoacs found in Arabia, Funiiui luliaaui is roentioDed as (ovetotr and cnml 
dcaigDate durini the Ibuttb consulship, and diteenth and levestecnth tribunidan power of Caracalla. 
thatistoMy in 213. and probably 114. but possibty tbe very e«io( 113. Tlus man was then dcxw- 
nated at Uteat in the year isevious to the year b wbkh he must have held the en 
more than a year earlier, i* b the case of Anions Faustin. (Bnuuuv, Arabia m, p 

Theae thm ctnain instances an all that I have been ^le to find; but Ihey, a 
which UommseD binuelf loentioDed, are aiou|;b Io prove cobduaitfet 
incorrect reiardinf tbe deai(Dation of loiuiiJei lugiOi begionuig witb the year 150. 
ananin lajuli were evidently deaigDated in the yoi previoui to that of thdr consulihip, aitd ps 
Uy even earlier. (One olber inscription poi^bly furnishes further evidence. A.E. (1911), 29t m 
tionaC Mnnmius Fidia, governor of Norlcum and consul designate on September 19. 191. Of con 
it la poisibk that he nay have been consul in the lad months of that year.) We have no cvldena 
■how u jml what time this ptactise beftan. Powbly its be«innini b to be conoecled with the ba 
nfax of the eoMom ol pladag tbe title "consul desi«natus" alter the name of g< ' 

rwik cm ooa^uiaMa inacrlptioo*. TUs title is found, for eianple, on nDestons b Africa and Alalia 
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mentions the consulship of Acutius Nerva as in 100, and his opinion 
is generally accepted." In what period of 100 did Nerva hold the 
coDSulsb^? He was evidently not one of the colle^^es of Trajan, 
for they were men of renown, while Nerva was comparatively un- 
known, and at the beginning of his consular caieei.'^ He cannot have 
been identical with any one of the remaining six consols, whose names 
are known. Hence his term was distinct from any of the five terms 
which have been discussed. His term cannot have followed that of 
Pliny and Tertullus, who are known to have been in office in Septem- 
ber, unless we assume a tenn of one month only for either Nerva or 
the known consuls m December. Such an assumption is impossible 
for this period, as we have seen. His term must therefore have 
preceded that of Pliny. The months through June at least were 
occupied by other consuls. Therefore Nerva must have been consul 
in July and August. Terms of two months for all the consuls of 100 
are thus proved certain, Pliny and Tertullus of course held the consul- 
ship in September and October.* 

With T. Pomponius Mamilianus, one of the consvles suffecti in 100, 
we may with probabihty identify Mamilianus, friend of Pliny the 
Younger." Piiny wrote a letter to him when governor of some 
impjerial province." This province may have been Britain, since a 
T. Pomponius Mamilianus is known from an inscription to have been 
governor there.** This inscription has been referred, from its lettering, 
to the end of the second century;" but F. Haverfield, the latest editor 
of it, is unwilling to support this dating, and evidently prefers an ear- 
Uer date, as he refers to a governor of Lycia and Pamphylia about 
the year 128 as possibly identical with this governor of Britain.*" 

in gnat numben. The euliot insUnce, u iu as I hive bees able to dinnver, ia that of P. UtlUha 
Smmduj. tifihu Ampisli f" pratcrc and cmiU dtsiitvOuj in lilt reign ol HadHan, Ih«yea[ 113. 
{C.I.L. Vin, 2I17J.) One may pitrluipM be iodincd la beUeve that thb piscliae began under Hadrian 
rather than under Antorinus Piua. 

" J. Aibach, Ftsli CmnUarn in Bmnur Jikrbackrr 12 <1SS2), p. 7. v. Robdim In Fauly.Wiiaowa 1, 
Sp. 33S. Nd. 2. Bruno Stech. SfuUni Rsmani. Leipiig. 1911. p. 69, Mo. Si6. Thai Nerva wai not 
only designated, but sniuily held the consulship is shown ilw by the lacl thai he tm later gDvefooc 
of Gennaoii Inierior. See Stech, ]. c, and Uebeow, IHc LtfUtn. Leipzig, IBSl. p. I»7. It mv 
be noted too that remuki of Pliny in the Pmusyriats (62 and 9i) sbon that the co 
actually reached the conaulBhip. 

" The fact that he later held the govsnanhtp in Germania Inlerior is a sure 
note 13. 

"Henien in Epktm. Epit. I, p, 195, made it probable that the term of Pliny mi 
but not certain. Sa abore note 13. 

' J. Aibach, Analtaa, p. 31. £nt made this suggestioo. 

"FKny. Bf. IX. 23. 

"CJ.L. VII, 164. Addnda in Effan. Ef if. IX. p. 33] by F. Havei£eld. 

" Fro$at. Imf. Rim. I, p. 84. and II. p. 316. nos. »1 and 93. 
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It is just as possible to identify the governor in Britain with Pliny's 
friend and the consul of 100. It should be noticed that the date of 
Pliny's letter to Mamilianus, between 106 and 110," agrees very 
nicely with the time at which Mamilianus would in all probability 
have held the govranorship of Britain, that is, a few years after his 
consulship in 100.** 

Of the consides suffecti for the year 101, as given in the list of the 
Fasti Feriarum Latinantm, only one name remains, and that only in 
part. The list gives " p . PROCUILO." It is possible to estabUsb 
almost with certainty both the period of the year to iriiich the con- 
sulship belongs, and the identity of this Proculus. Now Henzen 
proved many years ago that the consular tenns for 101 were of three 
months.** Q. Articuleius Paetus was consul first with Trajan, then 
with Attius Suburanus, during January, February, and March.** 
Other consuls are known for April,** who would have continued in 
office through May and June, if we suppose that all terms in the year 
were of the same length. In all probability the last three months of 
the year were occupied by Stella and Marimis.** Therefore the 
term of this Proculus would have been in the period July to September. 
This term, it is to be noUced, falls in the same time of the year as many 
of the terms listed in the Pasti Feriarum LatiTtarttm." 

J. Asbach*" proposed to identify with this Proculus, C. Julius 
Proculus,** who certainly was consul at some time in Trajan's reign. 
Following his dating of the fragment of the Feriarum, Asbach of course 
placed this consulship in 104. Now the correct dating in 101 makes 
the identification proposed by Asbach impossible, since there is not 
enough time before 101 for all the offices which C. lulius Proculus 
held under Trajan and previous to his consulship. Brunsmid** pro- 
posed the name of C. Cilnius Proculus, who is mentioned in the new 

" Schui in UUiB'i BBnch VII. U, 1. (1913), p. iW B. 
' Sevenl cotun instuun ltc kn 
tbeii coDBuliliip: A«ricol4, ccoiul in );, govenwr U 

See LiebcuuB, Dit L4iaiM. pp. 90. 06, uid 97 
■1b Q, Lolliiu Uriiiciu, coonl ibout Hi, gov 
Bfii- IX, 11«. 

'Efitm. Epit. I, p. 19J. 

"C/X. VI,J074;IX, MSi, 

■C./.i,. VI. aoJttnd, 

"MonuDn, Cu. 2(Wt«rV, pp. 4SSfl. Lictcniii. Fed) CmmIvu, il IB. O. HnelitU. 
Oil KaUotitlm V tr ma l lamiittaiiiUn, BoUd, IMS. p. IIS, note 1. 
* ip.5l«nli«. 
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military diploma of 100 A.D. ; and his si^gestion is accepted by Can- 
tarelli." It is however quite impossible that Cihiius Froculus was 
consul in 101, for he was governor of Moesia Si^terior in 100, and 
this position was one held r^ularly by men of consular rank.** 

Among the consulars of the period of Trajan there are three, with 
the cognomen Proculua, about whose careers enough is known to 
permit the conclusion that one of them may have been the consul 
of 101.** M. Eppuieius Proculus is known to have been consul early 
in the reign of Trajan, and proconsul of Asia at some time in the same 
reign.** Possibly he was consul in 101. Now there was an established 
rule that priority of consulship gave priority in the proconsulate of 
Asia.** With this rule in mind we may compare the career of Eppu- 
ieius with that of L. Dasumius, with whom he has some points of 
contact. It is known that Eppuieius was consul before Dasumius.** 
Hence his proconsulship in Asia must have preceded that of Dasumius 
— proconsul at the end of Trajan's reign. And since the proconsuls 
in Asia for the last three years of Trajan's reign are known, Eppuieius 
cannot have been proconsul later than the year 114-115.*' Very 
probably he held the office in that year. The consulship, we assume, 
he held in 101. Compare now his career with that of Ti. Julius 
Ferox. Ferox was consul in 99 or 100, and proconsul of Asia in 116- 
117.*' Therefore, if Eppuieius were consul in 101, the rule of priority 
is evidently broken, as he would have been consul after, but proconsul 
before Ferox. We should rather place his consulship earlier, probably 
in 98." 

Q. Fulvius GUlo BitUus Proculus held the proconsulship of Asia in 
115-116, and was therefore consul probably early in Trajan's reign." 
If however he were the consul of 101, again the rule of priority is 
broken: Fulvius, proconsul of Asia before Ferox, would have been 
consul after him.*' 

*^ See Dote 5 uid referoice, 

' Stout, Cm. Kf Jf win. p. XI. 

^For coruuUn with the mgnomeo Piocutui Kt TJebenKm, Fasti Cansulara, Index p. 96\ ■!» 

" Grmc In P.uly-WijBoiri 6, Sp. 260-161. 

* Uomnuoi, 5uiilir>cW, H. p. IS I. R. Hcberdey, ZHe PrtceimUts Aiiaimitr Trajan, bi Jalni- 
k^ ia OalrrT. Arek. Itutilil. S [190]), pp. 131 S. 

* CniiK ID FuilT-WI«wm 4, Sp. 1224. S« lito Aibwh, P»!ti, In Ahhht /dtrMcjkr 71 (IMI). 
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The third pbsabillty is Trebonlus Proculus MetUus Modestns.** 
This man iras governor of the praetorian province, Lyda and Pam- 
j^^ia, posably under Trajan," and, if so, very probably just bdore 
the term of L. lulius Marinus, ^o was consul late in 101 or possiUy in 
102.** If Modestus were cchisuI in 101, his cvrsus and that of Muinns 
would show a »milar advance. Modestus may have been goverDOr, 
however, in Domitian's reign.** In that case, n«iiming that he was 
consul in 101, the rather long period between this praet(»ian govmior- 
ghip and the ccHisulship is adequately explained by the fact that be was 
exiled by Domitian.** Now Modestus was proconsul of Asia in 119- 
120,*^ or possibly 118-119.** If then he was consul tA 101, the dates 
of his career conform precisely with the principle <A priority. His 
consulship and proconsulship both follow .the known dates of TX. 
Julius Ferox at an interval oi two or three years.** It seems reason- 
ably certun then that Modestus is the consul suffedus ti 101.** 

The foOowing list summarizes the results of this study so far as the 
dating of consular terms is ctmcemed. In it I have included also, with 
reference to Liebenam's Fasti CoHsuIares, the names of all other 
consuls, for the years in question, whose terms have not been dis- 
cussed since they were already known. 

NAME TIME OF CONSULSHIP 

Imp. Nervftim 
Imp. Nem Ttaionus Cms. H- 98 to Juuaiy 25. 



id RfCnBCt*. Usbou. Oat 
Uttnt, p. IM. 

** See ibovc aM06: alki Hkki. L d fj;.Jt m, SS4; OoHB, /wcr. £«(. M. 6106. 
■* Sec sow SI. 

"piiBT,fi>. i.s.sa, 

"Btnmi,iiinQ].a>.ina. H«benl«y,i^.cfl. p. IJJ. notes. Stecb, i>. d'., p. AT, on. MJ. 
SeeUwC.r.Z.. HI, 355uulp. li7T.wbicli4batl»in(h*t MadatuwupncaaHil.uH] bcfocc Avjdba 
Quktiu whoH Unn fell b 115-116. 

" ConnUis Tertulhu, whD li Ikud u prncamij ij Asia lo tlH-119. Dwy luve bta priicaiil id 
Airtc*. Hebcnky. (f . c<«., p. Ill, note 6. CJJ..XlV,i9IS. 

" Robcnky, Bf. III. 

** II ruy be objected that the lut cognomen "Hodeitui," and not ''Pnculnt." ■honld MV»H <■■ 

the •tooe, if Mnthu ModeUui iretr the mu. " ' ' juTl ii. In Tin mi i( m lit iniiij iliiimill 

buUUIeweiibt. Notice, loi eumple. the cue of L. CUiliiu Sevma luUuu Chuligi RecfaliA. He 
!• URkI a L. CUUhu Seveme wliai ensol. See Uc^wnun. Fati ChmIori, p. M; C. A. Hum, 
Slmdla te Ktmvt Syria. Pifnceton, 1915, p. 11 
— tteyenr IBl. See A J. 11910), Ij (191J). ZM; LiebcBun, ««. ^. p. 16. 

" LiabsiB, roMi Cnnlara, p. II. 
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A. C(»iidius Palma 
Q. Soshu Senedo'* 



Q. FoUua Bubanis luUanus 
A. Coedlius Faustinug 



Tl. lulius Ferox 
(cdleague unknown) 



1. Earrer Tffl 

98 in August. 

99 Janiuiy and Febniftiy. 
99 Mky Mid June. 

99 July and Aiiguit. 



Inp. Tnlanusin 
(colleague unknown) 



T. Pomponlua Hamilianus 
I>. Berennhis Satttimnus 



Q. Acutius NcTva 
(oolktgue unknown) 



Imp. TroUnus U.U. 
Q. Artictddua Paetus 



Trebonius Proculus Hetthu Modestus 
(coOeagoe unknown) 



100 Januaiy aad Fdwuaiy. 

100 Maidi and ^dL 

100 Hay and June. 

100 July aod Angmt- 

100 September and October. 

100 November and December. 

101 in Januuy. 
101 thiDogh Uarch. 
iOl April-June. 

101 July-Sq>tembei. 
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L. Ammtius Stdk 

L. luliiu Huinus CaedUus SII^)leI 101 October-December. 

G.A. 
The Uttitersity of North Caralkia. 
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CLASSICAL NOTES 
L Ldcuh and the Governor of Cappadocia 

In the story of Lucian's relations with Alexander, the false prqjhet, 
this statement is made: (Alexander 55) JxtirApipv W (tol orpaTiiirai Si/o, 
'Koyxo^pov Kol KtanwiApov, TopA toG ^oufi^voi; r^s Kamro&wloi, 0£Xo); 
ivroi, \afi6w, ok fit irapa.i^iofitio.v S.xpt- irp6i rilv SHXhtthv. This 
governor of C^ipadocia, in the opinion of W. von Christ, was 
Arrian, the historian, and Christ uses the pass^e to show that Ludan 
and Arrian were acquainted,^ Such a use of the passage is quite 
impossible, as can be readily shown. In the first place Arrian's 
term in Cappadocia ended in the year 137.* At that time Ludan 
was probably under 20 years of age.' But the Lucian of this episode 
was certainly a mature man, not a boy. In the second place it is 
generally agreed that the heyday of the imposter Alexander was 
in a period after ISO. Riess* dates him about 150 to 170. Arrian 
then is of course not the governor whom Lucian mentions as a friend.* 

It may, however, be possible to identify this governor if this epi- 
sode in Ludan's life can be dated a little more definitely within the 
period 150 to 170. An examination of this sketch of Lucian's, the 
Alexander, with a view to datable incidents, yields the following. 
A Severianus is mentioned (cap. 27) who, on the advice of Alex- 
ander's orade, so Ludan says, invaded Armenia and was badly 
defeateil. This is an historical event which, we know, took place 
m 160-161 or perhaps early in 162.* Again, Ludan says (cap. 58) 
that at the inst^tion of Alexander the name of the dty where he 
lived was chained to lonopolis. It is known from coins that this 
change was made in the period 161-169.^ We are told furthermore 
(cap. 36) of Alexander's daim that he could cure cases of the plague. 
This plague began m 166.' Again some events are mentioned (cap. 
48) which took place at the begiiming of Marcus Aurehus' wars 
with the Germans, late in 166.* The dates of these events, which are 
found mentioned in the various chapters of the sketch, would seem 

■ HantTir. Bmck VII, n, l (l«13), p. w, d. S; d. D. 1. 
■p.— W. 2. 1130 IF. Prauf. Imf. Kam. I, Mi. 
'LiKhnwu bom about 110. S« ChriM, vf.cit., p. SM, 
•p.— W. I, lM4.no. 70. 

■ Sea Ntem, lU. Jf . XLm (ItM), p. 241. 

* E. Xlttcriki. JU. tf . LIX (I90t). p. IW. 
'B4beko,)t.Ar, (1900). p, 15. 

* NiBB b Mflllir B. Bmtk HI, 5. p. 139. 
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to indicate th&t Alexander was espedally famous in the sixties of 
the second century. 

Other indications lead to the same conclii»on. After rdating 
the affair of Severianus (mentioned above) and sinne similar inci- 
dents, Lucian says that all these hf^pened within the bounds of 
Asia Minor (cap. 30), and that after that Alexander's fame ^K«ad 
to Rome itself. Too mu(^ is not to be expected of Lucian in the 
way of a chronol(^cal order of events; but this at least would aeon 
a clear proof that Alexander became widely known only after 160. 
It was after 160 then that a certain Rutilianus, at Rome, heard of 
Alexander, came under his influence, and ultimately married his 
daughter (cap. 30-35). Just after this follows the menti<Hi of the 
plague of 166, with a pretty dear indication that the order is chrcno- 
logical (cap. 36). The marriage referred to evidently took place 
between 160 and 166.^'' Lucian tells us furthermore that Rutilianus 
was a man of 60 at the time (cap. 35), and of experience in many 
official positions (c^>. 30), and that he died at the age of 70. 

The information to be derived from vi inscription which was put 
up in honor of Rutilianus agrees very nicely with the evidence from 
Ludan. This inscription (C. /. L. XIV, 3601) proves that Rutilianus 
had held many official positions, notably the governorship c^ Moesia 
in 158-160, or about 166 (cap. 48), and the proconsulship of Asia 
in 172.'* This portion in Asia, or a similar one in Africa, was r^o- 
larly the last and most honored office of the senatorial career. It 
was naturally held by a man of years. From the time of this podr 
tion, 172, we can figure back to a date not before 162 for the marriage 
of Rutilianus, since he died about ten years after bis marriage. And 
since the marriage probably took place before 166, as has been shown, 
his death must have occurred by about the year 176." These figures 
are obtained without insisting too sbictly on the exactness d Ludan's 
statements about Rutilianus' age. 

Now Rutilianus was indirectly concerned in Ludan's encounter 
with Alexander. After describing how he bardy escaped death by 
the wiles of the faker, Ludan says; (cap. 57) "I even thought of 
bringing suit against him — but the governor of Bithynia and Fontus, 

<■ Pr. Cimiont On Uim. Camr. far PAtai. Kirf- Bdtiv XL (1U7), Alnmin rAiomMm, p. 
4S a.} cUiiu 105 u tbc date 

■ b X. «. J. □ 
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Avitus (?)," begged and prayed me to give it up, for, on account <A 
his regard for Rutilianus, he could not, he sud, punish the man even 
if he caught him in a criminal action." From this statement it is 
evident that very close relations must have existed between Alex- 
ander and Rutilianus. It seems very proper to infer that Rutilianus 
had married the daughter of Alexander by the time of this episode. 
Hence the episode is to be dated after 162, in all probability. At 
all events the date must be after 160, for only after that year did 
Rutilianus become acquainted with Alexander. Near the end of 
the sketch we find that Rutilianus was still alive after the death of 
Alexander (cap. 60). Since Rutilianus himself died about the year 
176, it is plain that the episode which we are dating must have oc- 
curred considerably earlier than that year. Evidently it is to be 
dated well within the period 160 to 176." This conclusion agrees 
very nicely with the evidence first given to show that Alexander 
was widdy known in the sixties, and with the fact, evident through- 
out the sketch, that Ludan was a mature man at the time. 

We are now in a position to solve the problem of the identity of 
the governor e»f Ce.ppaAo6& and friend of Ludan who gave Ludan 
an escort of soldiers. From about the year 160 to the middle of 
175 and even later the list of governors is probably complete. The 
first is Severianus, who was so badly defeated in Armenia not later 
than the spring of 162. He can hardly be the man. In the first 
place his term is too early. In the second place Ludan describes 
him (cap. 27) as "that fool Gaul," a term hardly applicable to a 
friend. His successor, in all probability, was Statins Priscus, who 
successfully continued the war in Armenia in 163 following." This 
man might very well be Ludan's friend. But it must be noted that 
his term was taken up by this very serious war, which in fact was the 
immediate cause of his appointment to Cappadoda. It is hardly 
possible that he had any time to think of Ludan's convenience, and 
it is not at all likely that he had any soldiers to spare for an escort 
especially through Roman territory. His successor may have been 

" JuobtU naib Ahtnn for dw HSS abrlit. I do not think tboeton thU ngr aigumoit cu b* 
bsMil on Uib isdinc- If it it comet bowcw. m loin that thli bdrkM occnmd bMwta Itl ud 
169 [nibtblji, idr oitlila thk period Avitgi na fanrtoi of BHhynii. (Pit. ItaL L, 1, 3, I.) !■ 
puticnlu Avitiu li known fnra u fawiiptian to hiva bsen gavcmor in liiS. Sn C »"»■>■'■''' fai 
51M«- iM Akad. IIUS). p. 871. 

u TUi tarnlnu* mtt futm axj In pbced x yeu m tm culict. Ludu ramtigui (cap. S7} Eiqi*- 
tim M king of BoiinKK mt the time of tlu incident, Thii kini'i ndfn mi o*(t bf lIi-171 M th* 
ktnt. Sm p.— W. }, I, TU. HwL Biif. K<m. p. S04. Cntet dtfinltely detn Um iKtdcM 
is 164; CnaoBt. in 167 or 161. See bekm, n. 17. 

'*BmB,Slmdia in Syria, p.33. Stout, Csn. t/ Jf fsia. p. IT. 
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C. lulius Sevenis." The identification of this man with Ludan's 
friend is open to the same objections as in the case of Priscus.^' Very 
probably P. Martius Venis succeeded Priscus, or pos^ly Sevenis, 
in the Utter part of 166, at the dose of the war. He remained as 
governor into the year 175 when he was succeeded by C. Anius 
Antoninus." The term of Antoninus is too late to allow any claim 
on his behalf as Lucian's friend.** Martius Verus is then probably 
the friend of Ludan. Verus was a famous consular of the time of 
the Antonines. He was twice consul, and while governor of C^>- 
padoda he loyally supported Marcus Aurelius ag^nst the uprisii^ 
of the great gener^ Avidius Cassius. By this identificati(»i we 
gain a new detail in our information about Ludan's life and ao^uain- 
tances. 

n. "CoEOKS I Flavu BsssoKtru Quae Est In Macedonia" 
Two military diplomas (official records of giants of Roman dti- 
zenship with honorable discharge of sokiieis) alone make mention 
of a Cohors I Flama Bessorum. Of these two, one,^ «^ch is dated 
in the year 100 A.D., shows the presence of the cohort in Moesia 
Superior; the other," dated in the year 120, states that a cohort 
which has exactly the same titles was located in Macedonia. That 
these diplomas refer to one and the same cohort seems certain. In 
the first place the identity erf all three elements in the titles of the 
cohorts indicates that the ctdiorts are identic^.** In the second 

"v. PnmeMeinmJtlwXnid'llJl.p, 89, mdn. 3. C. /, L. UI, 7i05. 

" M. CroiMt {Esai iMr—LMdat (IU2), p. 1? fl.) nota thii Lndu «u it Astiach in lil or 
lU, ud It Corinth It the end of IMoreuly m 16!. (Thu diu ii denved f mm bkniiBtlQii sina h 
Tlu Way U, Wriu BiOary. see apg. 5, 14. 17, ud 30. The yeu 166. st tic end «f tlw PutUu W«r, 
!• probably more accuntc. P.— W. J. IH). Catunly the date ratut be before the '-f™-'-^ i£ 
the Gennuik •run. lnU In 166. S« op. 5. and P.— W. 3. 1850). He oadado thai the adno- 
ture with Alexander occurml in the interval, probably in 164. By thii method of reckoaing, a date te 
165 01 the £nt half of 166 would be jiut aa poHible. If Chta view of Cioiiels' it true, then al com— 
we muit pcobahly idenii^r Stathn PriiciB, or poaiibly luliui Sevenn, with Lgdwi'i frind. BK, 
u I have riuwn then k leriDui objecliiHi to nich as identEfiiatiDa. Fi. Cmnoot, (#. ciL, p. 51, 
diSerinf from Cnriwt. would have ll that Lodan made aoothei tiqi in which be vUtcd "——■*■* ii 
l6Tarl««. Tbit datiot wema more pnbable. 

■• Hairer, of. dl.. pp. 31 and 91, 

" Se* D. 14. 

"CMiMta iflpafM^ (IB13), 118. See aho «WWw diSa Ctmm. Anhml. Ctmmm. M Mfmm 
(1911), p. 1*0. The exact date of Che diploma ii May 8, IW. 

^Ci>mfU$lla>iv J4 r AcaHmu ialnia.H Btllei-Lttm 11909). Vd. 1M-1M. llctaKtMs 
of the diploma it June 29. 130. Dewu, Imia. Lai. Sd. III. 1, p. 4«« In Che biki, icien la Ctimn I 
Plana Banrum under noa. 9054 and 9055, Tbeae niunben will no donbt pneeot the two mlllMI7 
dEplcnnai, but Che volume cxmtaioiiv them hai not yet appeared. 

"Theidrotity of cobarUwhoK title* are the Bine ouuwt be taken for fTinted, cqwUly wts 
the tltlB coa^n metely of the Dumber and the name of Che tribe fnm which tlw (shoet ml «i|iatllr 
(DndM, When chm ekmenu ei the title an (ivBi Uhc b Uttk fi ' '~ ' 
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pUce the provinces, Moesia Superior and Macedonia, in which these 
troops were stationed, bordered on one another; and it is quite pos- 
dble that the cohort had been transferred from Moesia, to which the 
earlier inscription refers, to Macedonia. Again it b to be noted that 
the wife of the infantryman in I Flama Bessorum, whose grant of 
citizenship is recorded in the Macedonian diploma, was a native of 
Tricomium, which was in Moesia Superior not far from the great 
military center at Viminadum.^ Their children are also mentioned 
in the grant. From these facts one would infer that the soldier had 
been stationed in Moesia Superior some years before, about the time of 
the presence of I Flavia Bessorum as indicated in the Moesian dip- 
loma. The two cohorts are then, in all probability, identical 

A word may be said in regard to the station of this cohort and its 
history in Moesia Superior. It has been remarked that the wife of 
the soldier in the Macedonian diploma was a native of Tricomium, 
near Viminacium, on the Danube. At Tria)mium too the Mace- 
donian diploma was discovered.'* One may surmise that the veteran 
and his family had returned to the old quarters and had settled in 
a garrison town close by the regular station of the cohort. The 
military situation at the time of the Moesian diploma makes it reason- 
able to suppose that practically all the forces in the province would 
be stationed on the border. At the end of the first century and the 
beginning of the second, the task of protecting properly the Danube 
frontier was no light one, as Moesia was in direct contact with Dacia, 
the scene of the activities of Decebalus. There is listed in the Moe- 
sian diploma of May, 100, in Moesia Superior alone an auxiliary 
force of 3 alae and 21 cohorts — a force considerably larger than the 
regular garrison of the province.** This force, we may be sure, was 
being concentrated for the Dacian War which actually began in 



" FoAIgct. BhiKh CtffiT, 3, 741. Tbcre an two dlplomu, whoN evhkoct h ompleU wtd ot- 
Uln. nluch ihow thtl the kxality from irbich the diKbiuscd wtdSer'i wife cunt wu in the pfovina 
wbon Uk tiDop KPrcd. D.XXIII nKBtioiu ■ cobnrt >utioDed b Dslmilia, ud ttw wit> of ■ lohliK 
or tbe coboR u ■ uave ol Dalmitia. OJCXXIX flva limiliu evideoee o( tbe wile ol ■ iiridkc 
in mn all Uitioud in PanBonia lolerioi. D.XXXV ahowi that ■ Stqiianian woman wai wif* tt a 
•oldier to an ala italio«d io Ractia. 

"S«<Rf.illluit«2. 

■d. CHI. of »] A.D.. IbU 3 abt uhI 9 cohoiti in Moesia Superior. Sa aho aoM 10 bdnr. 
CbMimao. at, cii.. p. 155. listi in Mocaia Supeiioi. lot Uie nign of Hadrian aad tt AstgalBUi Piyi, 
an aaOiai]' bcc* of lalauKJ 7 csboiti. ICbntmaa ittcofrtctly ampta. (nan L'Amti Bfign t ldiai, 
101 at tb( data of the diploma). 
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less than a year from the date of the diploma.'* The Cohors I Fiona 
Basorum was one unit in this force, and the suggestion lies on the 
surface that it played a part in the war. There b some evidence 
to show that the cdioit was not stationed in Moesia Superior for 
very long before the year 100. A diploma,*' dated in 93, names 3 
alae and 9 cdiorts, which posably formed the entire auxiliary army 
of Moesia Superior.** All of these troops without exception are also 
included in the diploma of 100; but the Cohors I Flaoia Bessorum is 
not among them. The absence of its name from the list does not 
necessarily mean that it was not in Moesia Superior at the time, for 
Mommsen has shown that the list of troc^ given in a military d^ 
loma is by no means always complete for the province.** It seems 
that, at times, a d^loma was issued to a group of auxiliary troops 
serving with a legion. Even if that were so in the case of the dip- 
loma of 93, the diploma of 100 was evidently issued to the same 
group with additions, one of which was the Bessian cohorL Now 
an examination of the previous history of the other eleven coht^ts 
in the diploma of 100, which do not appear in that of 93, shows that 
six oi them were in other provinces not many years before.*" Of 
these six, two were stationed in Pannonia as late as the year 98.*' In 
the case of the remaining five cohorts evidence is lacking. There 
is no evidence at all however for the presence of any of them in Moesia 
Superior previous to 100. It seems very possible then, or even prob- 
able, that the Bessian cohort was brought into the province between 
93 and 100, and perhaps just before the outbreak of the Dadan 
War. That for some time after 100 it was stationed in the province 
seems evident.** 

The evidence that the cohort was located in Macedonia in June, 
120, is perfectly definite. It is stated in the diploma: . . . pedUi- 
bus qui mUitoverunt in Coh I Flavia Bessor. quae est in Macedonia 
sub Octavio Anionino quinque el viginli stipendiis emeritis. . . .** 
This statement is remarkable, for Macedonia was a senatorial pro- 

" Schilln, GtKk. iftr Stm. Kitil I, p. S90. f . Donuuenki, Gack. ia lUm. Kaiim II. p. II* 

"D. an, S«p. 16,03. S«i»ta«. 

*" See note 6 [or tbc guraod in tfx ucood CEDtnrr. 

"C./.t. III,p.J023. 

"See Cicboriiu. «f . fi/. 5p. 2NB. It ii inleiBdng to notice thai ioiiic of thoe coborU. brouaU 
ioto MocHE Jiut before the wer, vere used to fiirlani D*ci», Hfter thuing doubtloe la tbe mbjiit^ 
tkn of il. 

" Clcboriut, #^ til. Sp. 311 ud 31T. 

" See tbt ivnurkB oUde abavc conccmiDf the two dqilonus which mw^tyM* thk cahoct, »Bd the 
diichirged laldier of the Uicedonlui diploini. 
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vince, and in such provinces no regul&r troops were stationed. Tlie 
costing evidence of their presence in other senatorial provinces 
yields no parallel case. This evidence has been repeatedly studied 
and needs no repetition here." For the present problem however 
it may be of some interest to notice that there are three cohorts 
which have, in addition to the title indicating the land where they 
were enrolled, the name of Macedonica or Cyrenaka. These names, 
according to Cichorius,'^ denote that the cohorts were at one time 
stationed in the province whose name they bear. The Cohors II 
GaUorum Macedonica is known to have served in 93 and 100 in Moesia 
Superior, and in Dacia in 110 and later.'* The title Macedonica 
was evidently received before 93, and it may be that it was received 
during the period 15 to 44 A.D., when Macedonia was joined with 
Moesia under imperial governors.*' The Cohors I Lusiianorum 
Cyrenaica was in Moesia Inferior in 99 and 105 and later."* The 
Cohors II Hispanorum Sculata Cyrenaica was in Dacia in the reign 
of Antoninus Pius." Crete and Cyrene formed always, so far as 
we know, a senatorial province. Under what conditions and during 
what times these cohorts served there we have no means of knowing.*" 
It is well known that in Africa during the early part of the first cen- 
tury there were troops under the senatorial governor; but this situa- 
tion has always been considered unique and was discontinued long 
before the period in which the Macedonian diploma falls.*' Exclud- 
ing the exceptional case of the troops in Africa, and the uncertain 
matter of the three cohorts which have been discussed, Cohors I 
Flavia Sessorum is the only body of regular troops known to have 
been stationed in a senatorial province. The possibility that Mace- 
donia was at that time an imperial province naturally suggests itself. 
It is interesting to make a comparison of the form of the unique 
Macedonian diploma with that of the other diplomas, all of which 
(there are considerably over 100) deal with troops commanded by 
imperial officials. The Macedonian diploma is found to be regular 

" Monuueo. Ktm. Slaalmckl. 3n) ed., II, p. 2U B., C. Hilgui. De VAdminisliatiaH da PrniiK$t 
Smwlnriale. Pus. 1198. p. ZS9 ff.. Muquardt, Rim. Slaatsttraaaiait II. p. 5M 8.. CkboriiB, of. at . 
Sp, 3 14. OB CsJbri Marilima; Sp. 160, on dheri VII BrauaniM in Cypnn. 

"Of.eil. Sp. 233, 2. CbeBinsn. oj.cil., p. *J. 

" Gcboriiu. »f . dl. Sp. 2M. 

"Stoul. C«i, <^ Mtaia.Fnoctloo. 1911, pp. 3 ud T. 

"•Chtamm.sf. £«., p. 156, Cfchoriiu, 0^ rifc Sp. 312. 

'° H(lgu, iTf . n'r. p. 2T7. cbiiiu that Ihe Icckni III CvRiiuca vu <na Uxtioncd in tht piOTfacc. 

V. Domouewiki. Rangordmint, p, 176, lisIB it In Egypt. 

" CmgoMX. L'Armlc Rem^mt d'ASriju.'Ptils, 1913,1, p. 122. 
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in all re^>ects. The cohort served in Macedonia sub Odario AiUonttu. 
In this form regularly the diplomas state, the name of the impaial 
governor." But it would be indeed extraordinary, at the time at 
which the diploma is dated, the reign of Hadrian, to find an official 
document listing an imperial cohort as under the command of (juft) 
a proconsul of a senatorial province." From this condderatim, 
and from the fact that the diploma is in every respect an imperial 
diploma in form, it is hard to escape the conclusion that Octavius 
Antoninus was an imperial governor.*' Macedonia had apparently 
been placed temporarily under the emperor's direct control. A good 
precedent, in case the emperor wanted a precedent, could have been 
found in the history of Macedonia itself under the Romans.*' Along 
with Achaia it formed a part of the province of Moesia frcm IS to 
44 A.D.* From the form of the diploma, which was issued to the 
one cohort only, it does not seem likely that Macedonia was JMned 
with another province at this time. If it had been under the Moesian 
governor's supervision, any diploma issued would have listed very 
probably a number of cohorts. In fact the two other diplomas, 
which only mention one single cohort, refer to provinces where (hw 
cohort alone was stationed." It is true, to be sure, that the cohort 
in Macedonia was drawn from the forces of Moesia Superior; but 
that fact cannot create a presumption that Macedonia was under the 
control of Moesia Superior, for of the three unperial provinces, whidi 
-bordered on Macedonia, Thrace, Moesia Superior, and Dahnatia, 
Moesia Superior alone could spare a cohort without very materially 
weakening its forces.*" It is unfortunate that nothing further is 

° The pooitHUty llu tbe phiuc nd Octoflf Aatan'M Dwatinu Uie ioimedute mboit ooBoniricr 
uul not tbc gcrvcrnor ii poillivcly adnded by the (ut Hut the Dune of the mtntt cobubukIb b ^n 
Dcmr the end of the diplocne in the luuil ioroi. Then »n two other iliH™*" Hmed to ■ ilo^ cofeoct 
wUch ni Uk CDtire milituy force of the putkulu pfovince. D.UCXVI, of the yw I7S, meotka* 
the cobort ^uai al Lyciat Pampkyliar nit Licitiit Pritca l4i. lulu Pala triiima. A dildenu poblided 
JO Fa. EUiics Andeima XVI (WU). tv- 190-29!. dUed in 192, Bentkoi the coboMfHe M 
Lutiiao n^ Hitmiiit Climtnli Iriimu. Hkh two differ ttDD eich oihei > little, ud fitta tbc 
iccuhir fonn. It dso Dot teeat that tay eolution for the lasblsn oo huid an be drawn tn 

" Of coucK the cue of procoDHUr Africa in lit fitM half of the Snt centur GaBBot he aed ai 
a panlleL cue for (hi) perkxi. See above, and nots I! and II. 

"StECb, Soubxa Ramaai, Ldpzig, I9II, p. lU, aunptf Usli Octavhia Antooiniil aa a pnoood 
■I fideHa ol Macedooia; » Dewu, tf. at. in, I, indei, p. 402. Hinchfeld, DU KaiarUcim Vm- 
Baitiui|ituiMe«, Berlla. IWS. p, 55. a, 4. raentioiu a Terentim Goitianul, tvalUr of Mao^twik 
in Hadiian'i idpi. ai the Bat eumple of an imperial couiigr in a wutorial FmvtKC PaaAly 
there ii nihet evidence here that Macedooia mi imperial at tcune tine uodv Hadrian. 

* Many caiei are known of the tonponry tranaference of a provfncs iron senatorfat to jo^ ffa l 
■Dvmimeiii. Poniui and Bitbyiui. under Pliny in Tnian'a reign, ii a weU-knowa cue. 

* See above, uid note 1A. 



p. ISI, Liiu 3 inbona m Dilmalta, but no 1c(ke. *Uk ta Itoc^ Si^aiK 
I 1e(kiB>. Then li no nridencc for any lore* in Thmci. 
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known about the career of Octavius Antoninua, whose cursus kottorum 
would possibly dear up this point. 

We know nothing of the conditions which caused this change in 
Macedonia from senatorial to imperial government. There were 
many disturbances in many parts of the empire at the end of Trajan's 
reigu and the beginning of Hadrian's. Dangerous revolts and for- 
eign troubles had to be settled.** In 117-118 Hadrian came in 
person to this region where, in Dada and the Pannonias, he placed 
Mardus Turbo in extraordinary command.'" Possibly he found 
reason at this time to alter temporarily the government of Mace- 
donia.^' Direct evidence shows merely that around the year US'* 
there was proconsular government in Macedonia, and again sometime 
in the rdgn of Hadrian." 

in, A Note on Jcstik Mastyr, Dialogue with Trypho 
LXXVin, 10 

Justin Martyr, Dialogue with Trypho cap. LXXVIII, 10 reads: 
Art Si AajuaiTK^ r^i ippafiuajt 7^ ^ koI tarw, d koX yvy xpoovci^ftqrcu 
T§ ^vpo^otnKjj ^tyoftitrii, M' i/iuv rivEs Apv^aaa^ai Sbvayrai. The 
composition of the Dialogue is assigned by scholars to a period 
between 15S and 164 A.D., or at the latest 165-167, the time of the 
death of Justin," and its dramatic date is about the year 135;" but 
the province of Syrophoenida or Syria Pboenice, in which Damascus 
was situated, was not in existence before the year 194." The Dia- 
logue's assignment of Damascus to Syrophoenida will therefore 
bear examination. 

One suggestion only has been advanced in explanation of this 
apparent anachronism. Kuhn'' and Marquardt'^ state that Syro- 

" Vila HaManl. S-T. 

** Schiller, tf. cil. I, p. 610 S. v. Fnmeretdii, Dat AUtnlaliir Kmalan ml Btiriitm, Lc^>d|. 
1908, p. IT It. 

" If (taiua of Apuldv) and Ludu npnscDt tiue conditSons at lUl, at about lUa tima patu of 
Maodceia wen infested vith robber bandi. Poeubl; Cber b«<uu » lame tlikt theji mn a ital 
menace to tfae ptoidDce, and earned iu tnufereDce to imperial contiol to mot them out. SeeLudan, 
,4liMi 16 B.. and 26; Apuleiiu, Uilamtrtkasa III, 18 fi., and VI, 25. 

"C.I. L. Ill, I&30; d. Ill, II, p. LDC. The wriu tsiurwii (iven b thk inacriptioD utotlOBl 
the quaestorriiip of Macedonia for araund the year 115, Denau lD54at>o •bom Mtc«donli noda 
■ enatorial rulealwut 115. 

*■ C. I. L. Ill, iSt gives tbe name of a pioconiul of Macedonia in the reipi ol Badtlan. Um- 
lortnnately tbere i> no meani Cor dating the term more eaetly. 

•• G. ArchunbaulC, /lufiii Dialapu mc Trytkm vol. I, introd. p. LXXXIV. CHuiit, Ck. Lil. 
m UtiUer B. Buck vol. Vll, II. 1, p. lOU. 

** DUocue. cap, L A. Hanmck, Jtidmhtm hmI JudtxhrisUHlmm in /lutfu DMv mil Try flu, 
ToU ani UnmoKlmntBt nw GucMMt da Alukrislti^l^ LUeralmr XXXIX (1915), p. 55- 

**OBdMeof fonuMton of province fee Harq.ff. V. t, p.4U. Ham, 5(k^b •■ 5]r{«, p. 87 fl. 

" VnfauiiH n, p. 190, B. IJ8J. 

"Str. I,p.U5, n.5. 
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phoemda as a geograi^cal term with no political significance, had 
been extended to include the region of Damascus by the time the 
Dialogue was written. No such suggestion would ever have been 
made if this passage was not in the Dialogue. There is no other 
evidence at all to support it. On the contrary there is good evidence 
against it Strabo," an important geographer of the time of Augus- 
tus, asdgns Damascus to Syria Coele. Pomponius Mela,*" of the 
first century A.D., mentions Damascene as a separate i^on of 
Syria, along with Coele, Phoenice, and others. Pliny, the Elder,*' 
similarly speaks of Damascena among the regions of Syria. In 
another passage** he mentions Damascus as a dty of the Dea^wHs 
of Syria. It is especially noteworthy that Ptolemaeus," who was 
a contranporary of Justin Martyr, in his great work on geogi^^y 
lists Damascus as a dty of Syria Code. Apart from this evidence 
entirdy it does not seem probable that the term Phoenice would 
be extoided from the coast r^on so far over the origmal Syria Coele" 
to a r^ion separated from it by two mountain ranges. 

The difBculty may be explained in another way if we assume that 
Justin was mistaken in his geography, and assigned Damascus to the 
old coast region of Phoenice, which may well have had the compound 
name Syiophoenicia, In fact it is found in adjectival form in Mark 
VII, 26.*' This explanation however can hardly be correct, Justin 
was a highly educated man, and as he was besides a native of a n^h- 
boring region, Samaria, it is not likely that he made such an error. 
Damascus was a well-known dty, and of its dtuation Justin evidently 
knew something in claiming it as a dty of Arabia. 

Again, the anachronism would be explained if it could be shown 
that the Dialogue was not written by Justin, but by some othei 
after the formation of the province of Syria Phoenice in 194, The 
suggestion that the Dialogue is not Justin's has been put forward 
by G, Kriiger," on the ground that Justin in his Apology does not 
seem to have had as complete a text before him, In quoting a passage 
of Genesis, as the author of the Dialogue had. This explanation 
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however can hardly be accepted in the face of good evidence to the 
contrary. In cap. CXX of the Dialogue, the author cites Justin's 
^xilogy in a way that shows plainly that it b hia own work. Euse- 
bius*^ mentions the Dialogue amoc^ the works of Justin, and modem 
scholarship has found no reason to doubt it.*^ 

The problem is more simply and natiuaily solved by supposing 
that the particular statement was not written by Justin, as it now 
stands in the Dialogue, rather than that the whole work is of dif- 
ferent authorship. This explanation in fact alone remains as pos- 
Mble, if the others are now all shown to be untenable. The manu- 
scripts do not give much help. There are but two of them, one a 
c<^y of the other, and the older one written in 1364,** For this 
present problem it is of interest to note that the latest editor of the 
Dialogue, G. Archarobault, states that the text is to be emended 
only by conjectures based in part on historical probabilities.'^ 

Now it is possible to show with a fair degree of probability how 
this textual error could have crept in. A section of Tertullian Adv. 
Marc. Ill, 13, wHch was written soon after 207 A.D.," contains 
the statement — ei Damascus Arabiae retro deputabatur, arttequam 
Iranscripia esset in Syropkoenicen ex distinctione Syriarum.'" The 
section in which thb passage is found is based on Justin's Dialc^ej'* 
but it cannot be claimed that this passage is a copy in its entirety. 
The statement that Damascus "was transferred to Syrophoemda 
on the division of the Syrias" simply notes an historical event which 
took place some fifteen years before the date of Tertullian's work; 
but it is not based on Justin, and could not be, for the province was 
divided long after Justin's death. It is quite possible however that 
some one, studying the subject presented in both writers, jotted 
down in Justin a marginal note from Tertullian's statement. When 
such a note might have been written it is hard to telL It may be 
suggested that if the inJv in the passage of the Dialogue could be 
read as part of the note it would seem very probable that it was 
written in Roman times before the rearrangement of the provinces 
in the fourth century. But this is uncertain, and of little importance 
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to the problem. The ccmditioD of the older erf the two manuscripts 
of the Dialogue puts no difficulty in the way of believing that the 
note crept in from margin to text. It is considered a cardessly 
made copy of a manuscript which was itself poor." 
As a reading of the phiase of Justin in question I would suggest: 

The present of the participle Xtyoiiiyn — quae wcatur, in LAtin'* — b 
the text looks suspicious. It is not essential to the passage. It 
is the kind of word a reader might have used in a marginal note. 
The Justin might have read simply t% Zvpi^ in explanati<m of which 
a reader could easily have added from his Tertullian, 1% 2upo4>ou4c| 
y^ofitviB- On the other hand Justin could have used it to emjAa- 
size his point that the land in i^ch Damascus lay was really io 
Arabia. That land was now, under the Romans, merely called 
Syria. The possibility of this explanation makes me hestitate to 
remove the \tyotiiv(i. 

G.A.I 

The University of North Carolina. 
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